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INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  pamplilct  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  record  tho 
customs  by  which  Lushais  ar^  governed  in  their  daily  lives 
and  according  to  which  cases  are  decided  by  the  chiefs  and 
the  courts.  When  I  first  came  to  the  district  I  found  it 
extremely  difficult  in  trying  cases  to  ascertain  the  correct 
custom.  The  customs  had  never  been  recorded  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  unbiassed  iuforniation.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  the  customs  now  recorded  are  correct.  It  is  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  officers  and  chiefs  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  district  that  this 
record  of  the  customs  now  In  use  has  been  compiled. 

Many  chiefs  have  been  consulted  and  their  names  are 
given  in  a  list  after  this  introduction.  The  chiefs  and  others 
consulted  agree  that  the  customs  described  and  the  fines  laid 
down  for  the  breach  thereof  are  those  which  are  now 
generally  in  vogue  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

In  the  Lushai  edition  many  of  the  e^xplanations  given  in 
the  English  edition  have  been  omitted  as  they  are  not 
required,  otherwise  the  editions  are  the  same. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Makthanga,  Public  Works 
Department  clerk  and  Chhinga,  personal  ehaprassi,  for  the 
great  assistance  they  have  given  me  in  compiling  these 
customs. 


Dated  Aijal  ;  ^  N.  E.  PARRY, 

The  l^th  September  1927. )       Superintendent,  Lushai  mils. 
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>  Vanbaaailiana's  decendentt. 


*  Vata's  decendants. 


LIST  OF  CHIEFS  AND  OTHERS  CONSULTEa 

AIJAL  SUBDIFISIOX. 

G  chiefs — 

Hrangkunga,  chief  of  Phaipui 

Dolura,  chief  of  Saichal 

TJiawngliana,  chief  of  Lencbim 

Dorawta,  chief  of  Saitual 

Khawzadala,  chief  of  Xhawruhlian 

LalthaDgkhama,  chief  of  Lailak 

Khawtinkaia.  chief  of  Vankal 

Lalbuta,  chief  of  Lungchhuan 
Zataia,  chief  of  Sbawhai 
Lalbika,  chief  cf  Ebi^wbung 
Thangbuia,  chief  of  Lungdar 
Thangcbhuanga,  chief  of  Biato 
Hrangliana,  chief  of  Obhingohhip 
lalsailora,  chief  of  Keisih    ... 
Laltavvna,  chief  of  Bang^iUug 

Laliuaia,  chief  of  Reiek 
Kamliana,  chief  of  Taobhip  ... 

Bangviala,  chief  of  Sialhao   ... 
Sairama,  chief  of  bailam 
Hrangvunga,  chief  of  Lungrang 
Hraogvunga,  chief  of  Lamchhip  ... 

Liansailora,  chief  of  Thentlang 
Yaizakbama,  chief  of  Chawngtleng 
Chawngbmingliana,  chief  of  Bawngchawm 
Lunghnema,  chief  of  Sialsuk 
Saihleia,  chief  of  Samlukhal ...  ...  ^ 

Ehamliaca,  chief  of  Luogleng 


>  Manga's  deccndauts. 

„.-. 


I  •  Bolora's  decendants. 


Liaulula's  deceudantv. 


iii 

Sailo  chiefs— eoneld.— 

Lnlsanga,  chief  of  Sertlattg  ...  .<.  "^ 

TliangUianga,  chief  of  Tiangsam  ...  }■  Laltuaka's  decendauts. 

Zuhala,  chief  of  Zote  ...  ...  J 

Zahao  chiefs-— 

Dokhama,  chief  of  Tualte. 
Liannawla,  chief  of  Luugdup. 

Hualngo  chiefs  — 

Vaahnuaikhuma,  chief  of  Euantlaug.  \ 

Ihlathiaova,  chief  of  Khoaogieng. 

Fanai  chiefs- 
Sang  luaia,  chief  of  Zaw! "  . 

CHIEFS  IN  LUNGLEH  SUBDIVISION. 

Sailo  chiefs— 

Zabiaka,  chief  of  Botlang. 
Tbahzama,  chief  o:!!  Langrang. 
Laiogliinglova,  chief  of  Zote. 
Vauchheova,  cliief  of  Thuampui. 
Saibnuna,  chief  of  VanLne, 
Manchiaova,  Zadeng  chief  of  Lunglawn, 
Sairuma,  chief  of  Thualthu. 
Hmiagliana,  chief  of  Hruipui, 
Saihranga,  chief  of  Lungmawi. 
Vanbuanga,  chief  of  Ropui. 
Eobova,  chief  of  Kawlhawk. 
Saipawla,  chief  of  Sekhuro, 
Liaakaia,  chief  of  Maalu  nam. 
Nghinglova,  chief  of  Bawinadarzo, 
Sena,  chief  of  Eamlaitui- 
Saihnana,  chief  of  Deulucg, 


IV 

Fanai  chiefs  — 

Lalsallova,  chief  of  Muallianpui. 
Lalkhama   chief  of  Darzo, 

Hnamcliawm  chiefs  — 

Dara,  chief  of  Pukpui. 

Palianii,  Lashai  clerk  in  charge  of  Thakthinjj 

Lusheia  chief  of  Chhungtc*. 


A  MONOGRAPH  ON  LUSH  A I  CUSTOMS  AND 
CEREMONIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  chief  and  the  village. 

1.  Each  village  is  ruled  over  by  its  own  chief.  Most  of 
the  chiefs  belong  to  the  Saiio  clan,  which  had  established 
itself  as  the  ruling  family  before  the  British  took  over  the 
hills.  In  addition  there  are  a  certain  number  of  chiefs,  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  ruling  clan  and  who  are  known  as 
JEnamchawm  chiefs.  These  are  mostly  people  who  have  been 
appointed  as  chiefs  over  vacant  lands  by  Government, 
■usually  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  ihe  Lushai  wars. 
There  are  also  a  few  Hualngo  and  l^el  chiefs  who  formerly 
held  sub-villages  under  Sailo  chiefs  and  have  since  been 
recognised  as  independent  chiefs.  In  Lungleh  subdivision 
there  are  many  Voi  and  Lakher  chiefs  wtiose  forefathers 
have  been  chiefs  for  generations  and  who  have  never 
fallen  under  Sailo  influence.  Tliere  are  also  a  few 
Fanai  chiefs,  most  of  whom  follow  Sailo  custom.  The  chief 
is  the  father  of  his  people,  ho  helps  them  when  they  are  in 
distress  and  if  he  falls  into  difficulties,  they  also  help  him  in 
turn. 

2.  All  matters  of  internal  village  government  are 
decided  by  t])e  chief  assisted  by  his  council  of  elders  or 
Upas.  Although  all  power  is  theoretically  in  the  hands  of 
the  chiet',  practically  speating  ho  will  never  liy  a  ca>c 
without  consulting  his  Upas  and  as  a  rule  three  or  four 
77^Ms  try  cases  with  the  chief.  These  Upas  are  appointed 
by  the  chief  and  can  be  dismissed  by  him.  Each  Tillage  is  ^ 
allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  exemptions  from  cooly  labour 
to  cover  the  Upas  and  the  chief  distributes  these  exemp- 
tions among  the  Upas  as  he  likes.  •  The  amount  of  power 
exercised  by  the  chief  himself  depends  on  his  personal 
character.  A  strong  chief  will  control  practically  everything 
while  a  weak  chief  will  be  almost  entirely  guided  by  liis 
Upas.  The  chief  deals  with  all  cases  between  his  villagers 
except  certain  grave  cases  such  as  murder  and  rape,  which 
have  to  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

In  dealing  with  cases  the  cliiof  and  Upas  are  guided 
entirely  by  Lushai  custom.  A  chief  M'ho  disregards  custom 
and  oppresses  the  villagers  will  speedily   lose  the  bulk  of   his  , 


subjects.  Ljishais  aro  accustomed  to  irngrate  freely  from 
village  to  tillage  and  this  custom  affords  a  vory  salutary 
check  on  too  arbitrary  a  use  of  power. 

3.  In  this  pamphlet  the  amount  of  the  fine  sfcown  is  the 
usual  customary  fine.  The  maximum  fine,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  is  Rs,  40.  This  may  seem  small  for  certain  offences 
but  when  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  district  and  the 
scarcity  of  cash  are  taken  into  consideration  Us.  40  is  quite 
enough. 

4.  When  a  fine  is  imposed  a  salani  of  Rs.  5  is  always 
imposed  also,  thus  a  man  who  comnrits  theft  of  paddy 
would  be  fined  Rs.  40  and  salam  Rs.  5  or  a  pig.  The  fine 
is  always  paid  as  compensation  to  the  person  who  wins 
the  case  and  the  salam  is  taken  by  the  chief  and  Upas 
and  expended  on  a  feast.  As  a  rule  the  chief  has  not 
iiiUMi  difficulty  in   realising  a   fine.    Palais  are  sent  to  the 

t-rson  fined  and  a  time  by  which  he  must  pay  is  fixed 
and  the  fice  is  realised-  in  cash  or  in  kind.  If  a  person 
fined  refuses  to  pay,  the  chief  attaches  sufficient  property  to 
realise  the  fine.  If,  howerer,  as  occasionally  happens,  the 
person  fined  is  recalcitrant,  the  chief  applies  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  will  enforce  the  chiefs  order.  Chiefs  are 
expected  to  keep  a  brief  note  of  all  cases  decided  by  them 
and  this  is  to  be  kept  up  by   the  village  writer. 

5.  If  a  person  habitually  refuses  to  obey  the  Chief's 
orders  or  habitually  commits  petty  thefts  or  in  other  ways 
makes  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  the  village,  the  ^  chief  is 
entitled  to  turn  him  out.  If  a  man  is  turned  out  between 
the  cutting  of  the  jhv.ms  and  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  the 
chief  cannot  claim  Fathang  from  ,bim.  If  the  man  is 
turned  out  after  the  orop  is  ripe  or  after  the  harvest  the 
chief  can  claim  Fathang, 

Formerly  chiefs  used  to  seize  all  the  property  of  a  man 
wlio  disobeyed  their  ordei^s,  this  is  known  as  Ram.  Ram 
is  not  now  allowed. 

6.  If  a  person  who  has.  been  lined  by  a  chief  wishes 
to  appeal  to  the*  Superintendent  against  J  the  chief's  ordeir, 
he  must  do  so  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  order  or 
his  appeal   is  time  barred. 

7.  It  is  desirable  that  in  the  government  of  his  village 
a  chief  should  bo  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible 
aad    that   his  oi'dcrs  should  noi  be   upset   unless  glaring 


injustice  is  manifest.  In  this  connection  the  rules  for  the 
administration  of  the  Lushai  Hills  and  the  instructions  foi 
assistants  to  the  Superintendent,  Lushai  Hills,  contained  ir 
the  printed  file  of  Standing  Orders  may  be  consulted. 
These  orders  are  still  in  force.  Unless  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  is  maintained,  it  will  be  practically  impossible 
to  run  the  district  except  at  a  very  great  expense  and 
with  a  very  much  larger  staff  than  at  present.  Eule  by 
the  chiefs  is  the  indigenous  form  of  Government  and 
has  grown  up  with  the  people  and  suits  their  needs  and 
the  chiefs  are  looked  up  to  and  respected.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  management  of.  his  village  a  chief 
shall  be  given  as  free  a  hand  as  possible. 

8.  Cases  between  people  living  in  separate  villages  are 
tried  by  the  courts  in  Aijal  and  Lungleh.  If,  when  the 
case  arose,  the  parties  were  living  in  the  same  village, 
they  are  ordered  to  take  their  case  before  the  chief  of 
that  village. 

9.  The  chiefs  lands  or  BAM.—The  land  is  all  held 
by  the  chiefs.  Definite  boundaries  have  been  laid  down 
for  all  chiefs  and  every  chief  holds  a  Ramrilekha  or 
boundary  paper.  Their  lands  are  hereditary  and  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Superintendent  when  a  chief 
dies  his  son  succeeds  to  his  land.  Eormerly  the  chiefs  were 
few  and  held  very  large  tracts  of  land,  and  the  custom 
was  for  a  chief  to  allot  to  each  of  his  sons  a  tract  of 
land  and  set  him  up  with  a  village  of  his  own  as  soon, 
as  he  got  married.  The  youngest  son  only  remained  with 
his  father  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  village  when  the 
latter  died.  Owing  to  this  custom  the  land  has  been  so 
sub-divided  that  there  are  now  hardly  any  chiefs  wliose 
lands  are  capable  of  subdivision  so  that  practically  speak- 
ing only  one  of  a  chief's  sons  can  hope  to  succeed  to  a 
village  and  lands. 

10.  According  to  the  old  custom  the  eldest  son  always 
got  |a  village  first,  so  that  now  there  is  no  question  of  the 
eldest  son  getting  a  village  in  his  father's  life  time,  he  must 
be  the  heir  and  succeed  to  the  village  and  lands  on  his 
father's  death. 

11.  Many  chiefs  have  not  yet  realised  that  their  lands  are 
not  large  enough  to  sub-divide  and  try  to  get  permission  to 
sot  up  their  sons  in  separate    villages.     As  a  rule  it  is 
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inxpossible  to  accord  such  permissioc  as  the  lands  now  held  by 
the  different  xihiefs  have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  area 
capable  of  supporting  a  good  sized  village.  A  good  village 
■  should  consist  of  at  least  80  or  100  houses  and  the  larger 
-it  is  the  better.  In  all  smaller  villages  the  social  life  of 
the  people  cannot  be  complete  and  they  are  very  inconve- 
nient administratively. 

If  the  sub-division  of  the  land  into  small  areas  with 
villages  of  20  and  30  houses  were  allowed,  the  whole  social 
life  01  the  people  would  be  ruinedj  the  chief  would  become 
a  petty  headman  without  any  power  and  would  lose  the 
respect  of  the  people  and  the  difficulties  of  administration 
would  be  enormously  enhanced.  Any  further  sub-division 
of  the  land,  therefore,  is  in  most  cases  impossible. 

12.  "When  a  chief  dies  his  eldest  son  succeeds  him, 
subject  to  the  Superintendent's  approval.  If  the  eldest  scji 
is  ijkTki  obvious  idiot  or  incompetent  he  is  not  allowed  io 
succeed  and  the  next  son  succeeds  instead, 

18.  As  chiefs  usually  have  in  addition  to  their  real  wife 
several  concubines  also  their  families  run  large.  The 
children  by  the  real  wife  are  alone  legitimate  and  are  kKown 
as  Chhungpuifa,  the  children  by  concubines  are  illegitimate 
and  are  known  as  Smeifa,  the  name  for  a  concubine  being 
a  JSmei.  In  addition  to  these  children  chiefs  vory  often 
have  one  or  two  children  as  the  result  of  more  or  lesa 
clandestine  unions  with  girls  in  the  village.  These  child- 
ren are  known  as  Sawn  which  means  a  bastard  and 
are  regarded  as  of  a  lower  standing  than  the  children  by 
concubines. 

14. 'Jf  a  chief  has  no  legitimate  sons,  his  eldest 
JSmeifa  succeeds  to  his  village.  A  Sawn  even  can 
succeed  to  a  village  and  if  a  chief  has  neither  Chhungpuifa 
not  ILmeifa  but  only  Savin  the  succession  goes  to  the 
eldest  or  most  competent  bastard.  There  is  really  very 
little  difference  between  a  Hmeifa  and  a  Saion. 

15.  JECamiets  or  EJSA  WTEB.—^o  chief  is  allowed  io 
start  a  Lamlot  without  the  Superintendent's  permission. 
This  is  a  salutary  rule  and  breaches  of  it  are  severely  pun- 
ished and  the  hamlet  is  broken  up  and  its  inhabitants  made 
to  rejoin  the  main  village.  The  formation  of  hamlets  is  not 
alio  wed  except  in  very  exceptional  cases  as  they  always 
lead  to  trouble  in  the   long  run. 


16.  Moving  a  village  to  a  new  a//^.— Owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  cultivation,  villages  fairly  frequently  move  to 
new  sites.  Before  the  move  is  made  the  chief  must  get  the 
permiesion  of  the  Superintendent  or  in  Lungleh  of  the 
Subdi visional  Officer.  When  a  village  moves  to  a  new 
site  it  is  exempted  from  cooly  labour  for  three  or  four 
months  to  enable  the  people  to  build  their  houses.  No 
chief  is  allowed  to  plant  his  village  within  one  mile  of  his 
boundary  as  if  he  does  so  it  always  leads  to  disputes  with 
his  neighbour.  Any  chief  moving  or  causing  a  boundary 
stone  to  be  moved  is  heavily  fined  or  otherwise  punished. 

17.  The  water  Bicpply  and  waiei"  famines, — A  great 
many  villages  are  very  short  of  water  and  in  the  dry 
season  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  enough.  In  ordinary 
times  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  squabbles  between  women 
at  the  water  supply  but  during  a  water  famine  these  squa- 
bles  get  very  acute  and  lead  to  petty  assaults.  As  these 
quarrels  become  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  whole  village, 
during  a  water  famine  women  squabbling  at  the  water 
supply  are  fined  a*  salam  Rg.  5. 

All  chiefs  are  bound  to  look  after  the  village  water 
supply  carefully  and  must  fence  it  and  see  that  it  is  kept 
clean. 

18.  Salt  wells  or  CRIKHVB.^^omQ  chiefs  have  salt 
wells  on  their  lands  and  salt  is  collected  for  use  and  for 
sale. 

The  chief  is  entitled  to  a  due  on  all  salt  collected. 
When  a  party  of  men  goes  out  to  collect  salt,  as  soon  as 
they  have  got  their  salt  they  set  aside  half  a  seer  which  is 
the  chief's  due  on  the  total  amount  of  salt  .collected  by 
the  whole  party  and  in  addition  to  this  each  member  of  the 
party  must  pay  the  chief  a  due  of  half  a  seer  of  salt  out 
of  his  share.  Thus  if  ten  people  go  out  to  collect  salt  the 
chief  will  get  eleven  shares  of  half  a  seer  each.  If  the  due 
is  compounded  in  cash,  it  is  four  annas.  Besides  this  the 
chief  can  collect  as  much  as  he  likes  himself.  Villagers 
are  not  allowed  to  collect  salt  without  the  chief's  permission. 

19.  A  chief  is  entitled  to  the  following  dues  from  his 
villagers,  fathang  a  due  of  rice  payable  to  the  person 
who  has  cultivated  his  lands.  Sachhiah  a  share  of  every 
animal  shot  or  trapped  by  one  of  his  villagers.  Chichhiah 
a  due  on  s^lt. 
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Whenever  a  case  is  tried  by  the  cliief  and  Upas,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  fine  a  due  known  as  Sala>n  is  realised  from  the 
party  who  loses  tiie  case.  This  due  is  generally  a  pig.  If 
paid  in  cash  it  is  Rs.  5.  If  the  due  is  paid  in  the  form  of 
a  pig,  this  is  killed  and  eaten  at  once  by  the  chief  and  Vpas, 
If  the  fine  is  paid  in  cash  they  wait  till  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  has  been  collected  and  then  spend  it  all  on  • 
a  feast  for  the  chief  and  U^as.  The  village  writer  has  to 
keep  a  record  of  all  Salams  paid  in  cash  and  their  subse- 
qiient  expenditure. 

The  villagers  have  to  build  the  chief's  house  for  him  free 
of  cost.  When  the  house  is  completed  the  chief  usually 
gives  the  villagers  a  feast. 

If  the  chief  or  his  son  goes  on  a  journey  some  of  the 
Upas  and  Bamhuals  have  to  accompany  him  and  carry  his 
cloths  without  any  payment.  If  this  is  during  the  cultiva- 
tion season,  other  villagers  are  told  off  to  look  after  the  fields 
of  the  people  who  are  accompanying  the  chief.  No  pay- 
ment can  bo  demanded  for  any  of  this  work.  A  lot  of 
mutual  help  is  given  in  this  way  in  a  village  and  if  a  man 
is  sick  or  is  sent  out  on  cooly  work  for  Government,  the 
chief  and  Upas  generally  arrange  for  his  field  to  be  looked 
after  by  other  villagers.  The  people  very  often  help  to  weed 
the  chief's  jhum  ;  tnis  however  is  voluntary  the  chief  Cannot 
demand  it  but  the  Upas  and  people  often  arrange  for  it, 

20.  Village  Officials,— 'BesidPB  the  Upas  there  are  some 
other  village  officials.  The  TlangaUi  the  TMrdengy  the  Fui' 
thiam  the  RamhuaU  a.nd  ZaleUi  the  Khaioclihiar. 

'>X.  The  TLANGAU  is  the  village  Crier.  He  goes  round 
every  night  and  proclaims  the  chief's  orders,  as  to  what 
village  or  other  work  is  to  be  done  next  day.  In  some 
villages  he  gets  a  basket  of  paddy  as  Fathang  in  others 
he  does  not,  the  custom  varies  in  different  villages  and  is 
purely  a  matter  of  local  arrangement.  He  is  also  exempted 
from  cooly  labour. 

22.  The  THIBDENG  is  the  viUage  blacksmith.  He 
has  to  repair  the  tools  of  the  villagers  and  as  remuneration 
gets  a  basket  of  rice  from  each  house  in  the  village  after  the 
harvest,  as  a  rule.  The  Thirdevfs  remuneration  varies 
however  somewhat  in  different  village?,  according  to  the 
arrangement  that  was  made  when  he  was  appointed.  Some- 
times he  only  gets  a  basket  of  paddy  from  each  villager 


v/lj.ose  tools  he  repairs,  sometimes  he  gets  a  basket  from  each 
house  in  the  village,  this  is  also  a  mattei'  of  local  arrange- 
ment. He  is  excmpte;!  from  cooly  labour.  The  Thirdeng 
can  also  claim  a  small  share  in  every  animal  shot  or 
trapped  by  a  villager,  this  is  known  as  the  Thirdenq  Sa  and 
consists  of  the  spine  and  three  ribs.  If  this  is  not  given  ho 
can  claim  Ks.  20  compensation.  Villagers  are  not  bound  to 
get  their  tools  repaired  by  the  official  village  Thirdmg,. 
They  can  go  to  a  private  Thirdeng  if  they  like.  The 
Pumhlawh  is  payablo  to  the  Thirdeng  who  actually  repairs 
the  tools. 

2>.  The  FJJITBIAM  is  the  village  priest.  He  is  remu- 
nerated for  his  seiTlces  in  paddy.  The  system  of  remunera; 
tion  varies  in  different  Tillages  and  is  again  a  matter  of  local 
arrangement.  Ihe  Puithiam  owing  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  is,  however,  no  longer  the  important  person  he 
used  to  be  and  is  getting  slowly  shorn  of  his  privileges. 

21  The  KUAWQRMIAR  is  the  village  writer-  He  i 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  and  is  really  a  Governnieiit 
official  but  he  has  been  conaplefcely  absorbed  into  the  vi  iago 
system.  He  keeps  the  vital  statistic  registers,  the  village 
house  list,  the  roster  of  people  who  are  liable  to  be  called  on 
for  coolie  work  ^iid  a  list  ol'all  guns  in  the  village.  He  also 
writes  all  letters  and  reports  for  the  chief  when  the  latter  is 
illiterate.  All  Khawchkiars  are  exempted  from  cooly  labour 
and  house-tax. 

25.  The  BAM SUALS  are  the  people  who  advise 
where  ;/^«w«  should  be  cat  each  year  and  are  allowed  first 
choice  of  fields  to  cultivate.  lu  consideration  of  their  getting 
first  choice  of  Hums,  they  have  to  pay  heavier  Fcd/ianj  to 
the  chief  than  ordinary  villagers.  People  who  ara  good 
cultivators  are  always  selected,  as  Ramhuals  and  the  number 
of  Hamhuals  varies  in  different  villages.  The  system  of 
dividing  up  '/hums  is  as  follows.  The  Mamhuals  select"  the 
slopes  that  they  think  will  be  the  most  suitable  for 
jhuming  for  the  year.  The  chief  then  gets  first  choice  and 
selects  the  land  he  wants  for  his  own  jhum.  After  him  the 
Bamhuals  select  their  jhumn  in  order  and  have  to  pay 
Fathang  to  the  chief  in  proportion  to  the  order  in  which 
they  have  chosen  their  jhums.  Thus  the  first  Ramhnals 
might  have  to  pay  ten  baskets  of  paddy  as  Fathang,  the 
second  eight,  the  third  six  and  the  fourth  four.  In  sojne 
yilla,i,'05  all  the  Ramhuals  pay  at  thesat^nf  raie.    j*   piar  ^'^hc 
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is  a  Ramhual  is  considered  to  be  a  man  of  position  in  the 
village,  hence  there  are  plenty  of  candidates  for  the  post 
although  they  have  to  pay  heavier  Fathang.  Tho  rates 
of  Fathang  payable  by  Ramhuals  vary  in  different  villages 
but  the  above  is  given  as  an  example  of  how  the  system 
works. 

26.  The  ZALEN  is  a  person  who  is  exempted  from 
paying  Fathang  to  the  chief  in  consideration  of  his  helping 
the  chief  if  he  runs  short  of  paddy  or  falls  into  any  kind  of 
difficulty.  When  all  these  people  have  had  their  choice  of 
jhums  the  common  people  are  allowed  to  choose  theirs. 
Bamhuals  and  Zalen  are  purely  a  village  arrangement  and 
are  not  exempted  from  cooly  labour  by  Government.  A 
certain  number  of  Vpas  however  are  allowed  exemption 
from  cooly  labour  in  each  village,  as  they  are  the  chief's 
assistants. 

27.  The  chiefs  have  two  other  functionaries  who  ought 
k)  be  mentioned  here,  the  Sadawi  and  the  TlahpaivL 
The  Sadaivt  is  the  chief's  private  priest,  who  conducts  the 
chief's  sacrifices,  the  PuitUam  being  only  used  by  the 
common  people.  The  Tlakpaioi  is  a  sort  of  assistant  to  the 
Sadawi  and  is  usually  a  friend  of  the  chief. 

When  the  chief  kills  a  mythan,  the  Sadaivt  performs 
incantations  over  it  and  while  he  is  doing  this,  the  Tlahpcmi 
takes  a  bamboo  and  a  piece  of  wood  with  three  sides  and 
it]  this  triangular  piece  of  wood  scrapes  the  bamboo 
and  files  off  shavings  until  he  has  made  a  kind  of  brush. 
Several  of  these  brushes  have  to  be  made,  one  for  the  chiefs 
father,  one  for  his  mother  and  one  for  each  of  his  children, 
These,  brushes  have  to  be  perfectly  made  and  if  the 
iJadai^t  considers  that  one  of  them  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
it  is  thrown  away  and  another  is  made  to  replace  it.  The 
brushes  when  completed  are  put  on  a  plate  and  kept  in  tha 
place  in  the  chiefs  house  where  the  household  spirit  or 
Sakhua  is  supposed  to  live. 

28.  The  ZAWLBXJK. — Every  Lushai  village  possesses  a 
Zau)lhuk  or  bachelor's  house.  It  is  usually  built  near  the 
chief's  house  in  the  middle  of  the  village  and  all  the  young 
men  and  boys  sleep  there  at  night.  The  Zaulbuk  is  the 
centre  of  village  life  and  iis  a  most  useful  institution.  The 
younger  boys  are  under  discipline  in  the  same  way  as  in  a 
boarding  house  in  a  public  school,  the  young  men  use  it  as  a 
club  and  dormitory,  travellers  can  put* up  in  it  for  the  night 
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and  the  chief  uses  it  as  a  meetiii^?  place  where  he  can  make 
known  his  orders.  As  all  the  young  men  are  concentrated 
there,  they  are  always  available  for  any  unexpected  emer- 
gency or  for  any  urgent  work.  It  is  here  that  the  boys 
learn  wrestling  and  other  games.  Wrestling  is  compulsory 
for  all  the  inmates  and  the  smaller  boys  are  first  ma'Ie  to 
wrestle  among  themselves  and  no  skrimshanking  is  allowed, 
If  a  leopard  comes  into  the  village  and  kills  a  pig  or  a  ^  ild 
cat  comes  and  kills  fowls  all  the  inmates  of  the  Zawlhuk 
rush  out  as  ioon  as  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  ajid  pursue 
the  intruder.  The  existence  of  a  Zawlbuk  facilitates  matters 
enormously  if  a  grave  has  to  be  dug  or.  a  sick  man  carried 
to  hospita-l,  as  the  chief  then  knows  exactly  where  the  young 
men  are  to  bo  found  Where  there  is  no  Zawlbuk  and  the 
young  men  are  scattered  all  over  the  village,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  hold  of  them  for  these  emergencies,  not  only 
because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  find  them  but  because  when 
they  are  not  under  Zaivlbuk  discipline  they  are  reluctant  to 
respond  when  called  upon  to  help.  In  villages  where  there 
are  Zawlbuks,  the  people  are  better  disciplined,  more  indus^- 
trious  and  keener  hunters  than  in  villages  where  there  are 
none.  According  to  Jjushai  custom  the  most  industrious 
young  man  and  tha  best  himter  am_ong  the  young  .men  m  the 
Zawlbuk  get  a  special  cap  of  Zu  as  rewards.  These  rewards 
are  known  as  the  Toima  Zuno  and  tlie  Hnai  Zmio  respect- 
ively and  are  given  when  Sumdengzu  is  distributed  at  the 
Chawng,  Sechhun  and  Khuangchawi  sacrifices  and  also  when 
a  party   of   hunters   return   home  and    drink  Zu  together. 

{a)  ThQ  Zawlbuk  \\3iH  a  regular  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, very  much  in  the  j^ame  way  as  in  a  public 
school,  Thb  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Tlangvals  or  young  men  and  the 
Thingfawm  J^aupang  or  boys.  The  latter  are  the 
fags  and  have  to  carry  wood  for  the  Zawlbuk 
fire  and  do  any  odd  jobs  that  the  young  men  cho^e 
to  give  them,  such  as  washing  their  shirts,  going 
errands  for  them,  etc.  They  also  have  to  carry 
wood,  l>amboos  and  stones  when  a  grave  is  being 
^ug. 

(fi)  There  is  a  curious  system  for  deciding  whether  a 
Thingfowm  Natipang  has  attained  to  the  status 
of  a  Tlangval  and  acquiced  the  freedom  of  the 
Zawlbuk.  When  a  boy  appears  to  be  growing  up 
and  to  have   reach.xl  the   ago  of  puberty  he   is 
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^examined  by  the  'flangvals,  one  of  the  hairs  from 
round  his  private  parts  is  pulled  out  and  if  it  is 
long  enough  to  go  round  the  stem  of  a  bamboo 
pipe  the  owner  of  the  hair  is  thenceforth  classed 
as  a  Tlangvol  or  young  man,  if  the  hair  is  too 
short  to  go  round  the  pips  stem  its  owner  has  to 
continue  to  work  a-s  a  Thing fawm  NaMpang.  If 
after  two  or  three  examinations  a  boy  still  fails 
to  pass  the  test,  he  is  generally  given  a  grace  pass 
when  he  is  obviously  too  big  to  be  classed  as  a 
Thingfawm  Naupang  any  longer  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Zawibuk  usually  call  upon  boys  to  come  and 
be  examined  but  any  boy  who  thinks  that  he  is 
too  big  to  work  as  a  Tkingfaicm  Naupang  any 
longer  can  claim  to  be  examined. 

(c)  To  control  the  Thingfawm  Naupang  and  to  maintain 
discipline  in  the  Zawibuk,  monitors  who  are  known 
as  Thitigfawm  Hottc,  are  appointed  from  among 
the  younger  llangval  (youths).  There  are  usually 
about  four  monitors  but  the  number  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  village  and  usually  one  is  appointed 
for  each  of  the  village  streets,  so  that  there  may 
be  complete  control  over  all  the  boys  living  in 
diflPerent  j-arts  of  the  village.  The  job  of  monitor 
ig  much  sought  after  as  the  monitors  do  not  have 
to  do  any  of  the  ordinary  Zawlhuh  work  and  enjoy 
a  good  deal  of  power  over  the  boys.  These  moni- 
tors have  to  see  that  the  Thingfawm  Naupang 
collect  sufficient  wood  every  day  for  the  Zawibuk 
fire.  This  involves  a  good  deal  of  work,  as  a  large 
fire  is  always  kept  up  in  the  Zawibuk  for  drying 
cloths,  etc.  Just  after  sunset  between  6  and  7 
P.M.  the  boys  are  all  called  up  for  a  roll  call  and 
the  monitors  find  out  whether  the  boys  have  all 
carried  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  Skrimshan- 
kers  who  have  failed  to  carry  their  quota  of  wood 
or  water  are  punished  by  being  given  double  tasks 
next  day  and  if  they  continue  to  skrimshank  are 
given  treble  or  quadniple  tasks.  If  certain  boys 
are  known  to  skrimshank  habitually,  a  balance  is 
rigged  up  in  the  Zawibuk  and  the  loads  are  tested 
and  if  they  are  found  to  be  below  the  standard, 
the  bovs  who  have  beon  shirkinf?  their  Cimv  are 
severely   ptii]ished.     In   the  cold    weather   when 
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constant  fires  are  necessary,  the  Tiangvals  also- 
have  to  bring  in  big  logs  for  tho  fire  and  if  they 
fail  to  do  so  are  made  to  do  so  by  the  Tlangval 
Upas. 

{d)  piscipline  is  strictly  enforced  in  the  Za^ilbuh  and 
no  interference  from  outside  is  tolerated.  If  a 
boy  complains  to  his  father  that  he  has  been 
ill-treated  by  a  monitor  and  the  irate  parent  in 
consequence  beats  or  abuses  tho  monitor,  all  tho 
inmates  of  tho  Zaivlhuk  combine  to  punish  the 
father  of  the  sneak.  They  go  off  to  the  offender's 
house  sit  down  on  the  floor,  catch  hold  of  the 
posts  and  away  their  bodies  to  and  fro  until  the 
whole  house  sways  with  them  and  nearly  falls 
down.  After  having  thoroughly  frightened  the 
householder  they  go  away.  This  punishment 
which  is  known  as  Smoi  is  intended  to  show 
the  man  they  are  punishing  that  they  have  no 
respect  for  him  and  do  not  care  if  he  migrates 
to  another  village  or  not. 

(e)  Among  the  young  men,  there  are  also  certain  leaders 
who  are  known  as  7.langval  Upas.  They  have 
to  arrange  for  all  work  to  be  done  by  the  young 
men  such  as  digging  graves,  carrying  sick  people 
to  hospital  or  any  other  work  that  may  be 
necessary.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for 
fetching  water  at  night  in  case  the  inmates  of 
the  Zawlbtik  get  thirsty  and  boys  are  specially 
told  off  for  this  duty  and  are  changed  every  week. 
These  boys  can  claim  water  as  of  right  from  any 
of  the  houses  near  the  Zawlbtik,  the  householder 
is  not  entitled  to  refuse  to  give  water  and  if  he 
does  so  is  fined  a  Salam  of  lis.  5. 

(/)  Theft  from  the  Zawlbuk  is  regarded  as  very  dis- 
graceful and  the  punishment  is  Rs.  40,  regardless 
of  the  value  of  the  article  stolen,  which  also  must 
be  returned.  T^  a  boy  overhears  a  conversation 
between  two  young  men  ia  the  Zawlbuk  and 
repeats  it  outside,  he  is  fined  Rs.  5  unless  he  is 
so  small  as  to  be  considered  incapable  of  knovviu' 
that  he  had  committed  aa  offence.  According  t» 
Lushai  custom  only  boys  who  are  old  enough  to 
go    and   work   in     the   fields  are  puujsbed,    no 
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mattov  what  oITohcg  they  may  have  committed. 
Eoys  who  arc  able  to  go  and  work  in 
the  fields  are  known  as  Tuhahum.  Boys  who 
are  not  Tuhalium  are  not  considered  capable 
of  knowing  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  and  so  are  not  formally  punished  for  any 
offence.  They  are  left  to  their  parents  to  deal 
with.  A  boy  ge  me  rally  starts  working  in  his 
parents  fields  at  the  age  of  about  seven  or  eight. 

(^»)  The  only  person  who  may  throw  a  stone  on  to  the 
Zawlbuk  roof  with  impunity  is  the  chief.  If  any 
other  person  throws  a  stone  on  the  roof,  because 
there  is  too  much  noise  going  or  for  any  ether 
reason,  he  is  fined.  When  a  new  Zawlbuk  is 
being  built  the  chief  usually  gives  the  villagers  a 
feast  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  This,  howeyer, 
is  optional  on  the  chief  s  part  and  cannot  be 
claimed  by  the  villagers  as  a  right. 

29.  FATRANO. — Fathang  is  the   due  payable     to  a 
chief  by  any  of  his  own  village  or  by  any  one   from   another 
village  who  cultivates  fiis  land.     This  due  is  payable  in  kind 
that  is  to  say  in  paddy.     If  any  one  has  not  sufficient  paddy 
to  pay  the  due  iu  kind  he   can  pay  Rs.  2  instead.     When 
a  man  cultivates  the  land  of  a  chief  other   than  the  chief  in 
whose  village  he    resides,     his   own    chief  cannot    claim 
Fathang   as   it   is   payable   only  to  the  chief   whose   land  is 
cultivated.     If  a  man  cultivates  land  in   two   chief's    Rams 
he   will  have  to  pay   Fathang  to  both  chiefs.    Fathang  is  not 
payable   for  vegetables  and  other  miscellaneous    crops    if 
grown  in  the  snme  chief's  land  as  the  main  rioe  crop    but  if 
a  man  has  a  kochu   or  maize  plot   in  another  chief's  land 
he  will  have  to  pay  FoJhang  for  it  to  the  chief  in  whose  land 
he  has    made  the   subsidiary   cultivation.     If  two   people 
share  ajhum,  even  if  they  live  in  separate  houses,  they  only 
pay  Fathang  for  one  jhum.     One  of   them  is  regarded  as 
the  owner  of  the  field  and  takes  10  loads  of  paddy  out  of 
which  be  pays  all  Fathang  and  the  rest  of    the   crop  they 
divide  equally. 

The  amount,  of  paddy  to  be  given  as  Fathang  varies 
in  different  villages  but  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be 
levied  is  six  snowtlake  kerosine  oil  tins  ol  unwinnowed  dhan 
heaped  up  full.  The  rate  at  which  Fathang  is  corn- 
pounded  is  always  the  same,  namely  Rs,  2.     Paddy  given  in  /> 
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I)ayment  of  Fathang  nmst  be  delivered  at  the  chief's 
house.  When  a  chief  has  hamlets  as  well  as  liis  main  vil- 
lage, the  practice  as  regards  Fathang  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  If  a  hamlet  is  more  than  five  miles  from 
*he  main  village  the  Fathaug  is  stored  in  the  hamlet. 
2f  the  chief  has  a  relation  living  in  a  hamlet  he  very  often 
allows  him  to  take  the  Fathang  on  his  behalf,  or  else  he 
sells  off  the  I'atha'ig  store!  in  the  hamlet  as  occasion  arises 
A  man  who  migrates  without  paying  the  Fathang  that  is  due 
to  his  chief  must  m\y  Es.  2  instead. 

^  SO.  RAJJOf/HUAKand  SAP  EL. —There  are  no  res- 
trictions on  hunting  and  shooting  except  those  imp  xsed  by 
the  Game  Laws,  the  Lushai  Hills  Arms  llules  and  the 
rigiit  of  a  chief  to  receive  the  due  known  as  Sochhiah 
from  any  of  his  villagers  who  kills  or  traps  an  animal  whe- 
ther on  his  land  or  on  the  land  of  another  cbi<.'f .  Any  one 
failing  to  pay  Sachhiah  to  his  chief  for  an  a^iimal  he  has 
shot  or  trapped  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Es.  40. 

31.  SAQHEIAH  or  HUNTING  DUJSS.-^Anjhody 
who  shoots  or  traps  a  wild  animal  has  to  pay  the  chief  a  due, 
W'hich  consists  of  the  animal's  left  fore  leg,  known  in  Lushai 
as  a  Dar.  The  chief  cannot  choose  what  part  of  the  animal 
he  prefers,  he  can  only  get  the  part  he  is  entitled  to  by 
custom.  This  due  h  always  payable  to  the  chief  in  whose 
village  the  man  shooting  or  trapping  the  animal  resides, 
even  if  he  has  shot  or  trapped  it  within  another  cliief's  land. 
No  Sachhiah  is  payable  on  an  animal  which  has  been  found 
dead  having  been  killed  accidentally  or  by  other  wild 
animals.  If  Sachhiah  is  not  paid  according  to  custom, 
the  man  failing  to  comply  with  the  custom  is  to  be  fined 
Ks.  4>0  and  SAL  AM  as  compensation  to  the  chief. 

If  a  man  has  shot  an  animal  in  the  lands  of  another  chief 
and  the  chief  in  whose  land  the  animal  was  shot  takes  the 
Sachhiah  instead  of  telling  the  man  who  shot  the  animal 
to  give  the  Sachhiah  to  his  own  chief  according  to  custom, 
he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Es.  49  "which  is  payable  to  the 
chief  who  should  have  got  the  Sachhiah.  The  village 
Thirdeng  is  also  entitled  to  the  spine  end  three  ribs  of  each 
animal  killed.  This  due  is  known  as  Thirdeng sa  2^.116.  ioXlxxvo 
to  give  it  is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  Es.  20. 

32.  SABAWF.—mhe^Q  are  dues  pa.yable  to  persons 
other  than  the  chief  when  a  wild  animal  is  killed.  If  a  deer 
-is  wounded  and   runs  aAvay  and   is  followed  up  by  a  number 
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of  people  the  first  two  men  to  reach  the  animal  and  retrieve 
it  whether  dead  or  alive  are  entitled  to  get  a  BA  JVP 
(hiad  leg)  each.  The  man  who  touches  the  animal  first  has 
first  claim.  If  a  man  shoots  an  aaimal  with  a  gun  borrowed 
from  another  man  in  his  village,  the  owner  of  the  gun  gets 
the  right  foreleg. 

33.  THIRT)ENGSA.'-T\ifi  village  blacksmith,  in 
Lushai  Thirdeng,  is  entitled  to  a  bit  of  every  animal 
shot,  his  share  is  the  spiae  or  three  ribs.  If  he  does  not  get 
it  the  person  failing  ij  give  the  due  must  pay  a  fine  of 
Ks.  20  as  compensation. 

The  Thian  or  friend  of  the  man  who  sliot  the  animal 
gets  the  ears  and  a  piece  of  flesh.  If  the  gun  belongs  to 
the  shooter,  there  will  be  a  Dar  and  the  Bawps  available  for 
the  followers  up,  the  first  man  to  touch  the  animal  gets  first 
choice.  If  the  gua  is  a  borrowed  gun,  there  will  be  two 
Baiop  available  as  the  right  Dar  goes  to  the  owner  of  the 
gun.  If  an  animal  is  wounded  and  afterwards  killed,  it 
goes  to  the  man  who  drew  first  blood.  If  two  men  fire  at  the 
same  time,  the  man  who  first  claims  to  have  shot  it  gets  it 
Even  if  an  animal  is  shot  within  a  village  it  goes  to  the 
shooter  and  not  to  the  chief,  unless  the  shooter  chooses  to 
give  it  him.  An  elephant,  wild  mythun  or  rhinoceros  shot 
within  a  chief's  Bam  used  to  be  the  perquisite  of  the  chief 
now  of  course  they  may  not  be  shot.  In  the  case  of  an 
elephant  the  man  who  first  climbs  up  and  sits  on  the  carcass 
is  considered  to  have  shot  it. 

34.  According  to  Lushais,  a  spirit  called  the  Lashi  is 
the  owner  of  all  wild  animals  and  he  keeps  a  servant  to  look 
after  them,  who  is  called  the  Sakhal.  Lushais  believe 
that  if  before  they  go  bunting  they  sacrifice  a  fowl  or  a 
small  pig  to  the  Lashi  and  another  to  the  Sakhal  they 
will  be  lucky.  This  sacrifice  is  known  as  Lashikhal.  A 
man  who  is  always  lucky  at  hunting  is  known  as  Lashi 
Zawl. 

35.  JPBM. — Bern  means  migration.  Lushais  are  not 
very  much  attached  to  their  village  sites  and  are  greatly 
given  to  migrating  from  one  village  to  another.  If  a  man 
does  not  got  on  with  his  chief  or  has  a  bad  harvest  he  is 
very  likely  to  migrate  to  another  village.  People  are 
allowed  to  migrate  without  any  restrictions.  When  a  man 
migrates  his  house  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief,   who  may 
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pall  it  down  and  use  it  for  firewood  or  give  it  to  somebody 
else.  If  a  man  is  going  to  migi-ate  to  a  village  very  near 
"by  and  wants  to  pull  down  his  house  and  re-erect  it  in  his 
new  village,  he  is  generally  allowed  to  do  so.  For  Aijal 
station  and  Thakthing  village,  where  there  are  many  corru- 
pted iron  roofed  houses,  a  special  rule  has  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  if  a  nnan  who  has  a  corrugated  iron  roofed 
house  DQigrates  he  is  allowed  to  pull  his  house  down  and 
remove  the  materials  or  with  the  Superintendent's  sanction, 
he  may  sell  it  to  an  approved  person.  Gardens  within  a 
chie'f's  Ram  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  any  circumstances. 
In  Thakthing  and  within  the  Aijal  resei-ve  no  garden  may 
"be  sold  without  the  Superintendent's  permission,  which  is 
only  given  in  every  special  circumstances.  Any  breach  of 
this  order  is  punishable  with  the  confiscation  of  the  garden 
and  a  fine  of  Rs.  40.  When  a  Government  servant  residing 
in  Thakthing  village  or  the  Aijal  reserve  dies,  his  heir  may 
sell  his  garden  to  a  person  approved  by  the  Superintendent. 
If  a  Government  servant  on  retiring  on  pension  or  of  his 
own  free  will  not  having  been  dismissed  for  misconduct  or 
an  ^:p-Government  servanj  in  the  same  circumstances 
wishes  to  leave  Thakthiog  or  the  Aijal  reserve  and  migrate 
elsewhere,  he  is  usually  allowed  to  sell  his  garden  hut  must 
apply  to  the  Superintendent  beforehand. 

(a)  "When  a*  man  perns  his  chief  on  behalf  of  the 
village  is  entitled  to  keep  half  his  paddy  bat  he 
must  pay  for  it  at  the  village  rate.  This  is 
known  as  Ilaizlbnn.  The  other  half  the  man  who 
migrates  is  entitled  to  take  with  him,  or  dispose 
of  himself  to  the  best  advantage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  paddy  is  practically  always  bought  by 
poor  people  who  have  none  and  not  by  the  chief 
himself,  who  only  buys  it  on  rave  occasions.  The 
village  paddy  rate  is  published  every  year  in 
the  Lushai  newspaper.  If  a  man  who  is  going 
to  mii>rate  possesses  a  gun,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
take  it  with  him  except  with  the  permission  of 
the  Superintendent.  Guns  belong  as  much  to 
the  village  as  to  th.e  individual  and  when  a  man 
jpems  the  chief  is  entitled  to  buy  his  gun  for 
Us.  100  unless  the  Superintendent,  for  special 
reasons,  allows  the  migrant  to  take  the  gun  with 
him.  If  a  man  is  going  to  jieni  and  his  friends 
aad  relations  volunteer  to  help  him  to  carry  his 
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effects  to  his  new  village  the  chief  cannot  inter- 
fere. If  a  man  who  is  migrating  possesses  live 
stock  he  is  supposed  to  take  them  with  him.  If 
he  cannot  take  them  at  once,  he  must  get  the 
chief's  permission  to  leave  them.  If  after  a 
reasonable  period  although  ordered  hy  the  chief  to 
remove  them  he  has  failed  to  do  so,  the  chief  can 
dispose  of  them. 

(b)  Migration   generally  take   place  at  Paidilak,  that 

is  after  the  harvest.  If,  however,  a  man  migrates 
after  sowing  his  field,  he  may  dispose  of  his  crop 
but  must  pay  Fathang  to  the  cliief  before  he  goe? 
If  the  emigrant  does  not  pay  Fathaag  the  chief 
can  take  his  crop.  When  a  man  migrates  to  a 
new  village  he  generally  j)uts  up  with  a  friend 
or  acquaintance.  If  he  knows  nobody  in  the 
village,  the  chief  arranges  a  house  for  him  to 
put  up  in.  As  soon  as  he  can,  he  builds  a  house 
and  the  villagers  all  contril^uto  to  give  him  rice 
to  start  him  off  with  in  his  new  house.  Atter 
that  he  will  have  to  buy  paddy  and  the  f* 
time  he  buys  it  will  usually  only  have  to  pay  liatf 
the  village  rate.  The  man  with  whom  the  imJC 
grant  puts  up  till  he  has  built  his  own  house  can- 
not claim  Chawmtnan  from  him  for  having  put  him 
up.  Sometimes  a  man  is  induced  to  migrate  tp 
another  village  by  the  chief  of  the  village  to  whioh 
he  proposes  to  migrate  promising  to  make  him  an 
Vpa  or  a  Thirdeng  or  a  Khawchhiar.  If 
afterwards  the  man  changes  his  mind  rind  fails 
to  migrate,»the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  he 
intended  to  migrate  cannot  bring  any  action  for 
breach  of  contract.  A  chief  is  not  allowed  to  go 
to  another  chief's  village  in  order  to  induce  persons 
to  migrate  to  his  own  village  and  any  chief  who 
does  so  is  fined  at  least  Rs.  40. 

(c)  The   practice  of  free  migration  acts  as  a  very  useful 

check  on  any  chief  who  is  inclined  to  be  too  arbi- 
trary, as  a  chief  knows  that  if  he  uses  his  powers 
oppressively  his  villagers  will  migrate  to  another 
village  and  he  will  be  the  loser.  People  who 
make  a  hobby  of  con^antly  migrating  from  village 
to  village,  liowever,  are  looked  on  with  suspicion 
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and  are  generally  undesirables.  Formerly  it  was 
cousidered  unlucky  to  migrate  several  times  over 
big  rivers. 

^6.  TLANGCBIL  and  ^S*^  ;^7.— -These  two  customs  are 
very  similar.  They  are  practically  extinct  but  are  worth 
describing  as  an  occnsional  case  may  crop  up.  In  the  old 
days  llangchil  was  the  usual  way  of  punishing  a  man 
who  behaved  badly  in  the  ZaTvlbuk  or  was  unable  to  carry 
his  drink  properly  and  made  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  the 
drinking  place  or  who  made  himself  generally  unpopular 
in  any  other  way.  The  young  meu  wculd  wait  for  their 
chance  till  they  got  the  man  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Zcnsl- 
buk,  they  put  out  the  fire  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  see  who  had  attacked  him  and  then  seized  him  and  beat 
and  kicked  him  and  finally  probably  pulled  down  his  house. 
An  attack  of  this  sort  by  a  number  of  people  on  a  fellow 
villager  is  known  as  llangchil. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  Sawi  which  took  place  about 
thirty  years  ago  at  Thenzawl.  A  young  man  had  gone  to 
court  a  girl  taking  with  him  a  small  boy  as  'Fuarak.  The 
young  man  was  courting  the  girl  and  the  hoy  was  lying  on  the 
ground  near  by  when  the  girl's  father  came  and  found  them 
and  proceeded  to  trample  on  them  and  kick  them  all  over 
the  body.  This  was  a  gross  breach  of  the  custom  allowing 
men  to  court  girls  freely,  so  the  in jui el  lover  went  off  lo 
the  Zawlhuk  collected  all  the  young  men  of  the  village 
and  took  them  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  had  committed 
the  assault.  Thev  turned  all  the  inmates  out  of  the  house 
and  pulled  it  down.  Next  day,  the  man  whose  house  had 
been  pulled  down  pcmmed  to  another  village.  The  chiefs 
do  not  seem  to  have  inflicted  much  it  any  punishment  for 
Tlan^chil  or  iSatci  presumably  because  they  thought  that 
the  man  assaulted  had  only  get  his  deserts.  The  man 
assaulted  always  found  it  advisable  to  remove  himself  to 
another  village  as  soon  as  pos>iblc.  TlauQchil  is  very 
similar  to  the  ragging  that  might  be  inflicted  on  an  unpopu- 
lar person  at  school  or  in  mess. 

5'««^e  is  less  drastic  tha>n  Hang c/iil.  If  a  man  was  to 
be  Sa'ci  for  an  offence,  it  was  usual  for  all  the  youths 
in  the  Zawlhuk  to  go  to  hi?  house,  sit  down  and  sway  to  and 
fro  until  the  house  was  on  the  verge  of  falliiig.  This  would 
he  '^  Saici^\  They  might  also  pull  do^^'n  his  house  but  he 
would  not  be  severely  beaten. 
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37.  DAWI.—  Dmci    is   magic  and   a    JDatcilhiam    is  a 

wizard.  In  the  old  days  H  a  man  liad  accused  another  of 
l3ein^  a  Avizard,  he  ^vonld  probably  have  been  murdered  by 
the  pei'sou  lie  accused.  If  a  man  could  clearly  be  shown 
to  bo  a  wizard,  no  chief  would  allo'v  him  into  bis  village 
and  he  would  Iiavc  had  uowhere  to  live.  If  a  man  accuses 
another  of  being  a  wizard  and  cannot  prove  it  he  is  liable, 
to  a  fine  of  Rs.  <10  Although  the  belief  in  magic  is 
gradually  dying  out  it  still  exists  especially  iu  the  more 
backward  villages  and  cases  fairly  frequently  arise  ih. 
which  a  man  complains  tbat  some  one  has  accused  him  of 
being  a  "  Dmvi!hicim'\  Xetzakaia's  village  has  a  great- 
reputation  for  containing  wizards.  Daici  is  generally 
definite  poison  put  into  Zn  or  food. 

38.  KHAIV BEING  is  fxho  nm^ic  but  of  a  less  deadlJ 
nature  than  Daiti  and  is  more  frequently  found  among 
Avomen  than  among  men.  If  any  one  accuses  a  woman  of 
being  a  Khmohringnci  and  is  unable  to  prove  it  he  is  to  be 
fined  Es.  40.  ^  Kliaiohringnci  is  a  person  who  is  possessed 
of  an  evil  eye,  wl^le  a  Dmcithiani  is  au  active  wizard.  In 
the  old  days  chief  were  rither  given  to  accusing  well-to- 
do  people  of  being  JDawiiliimn  or  Khawhringnei  as 
then  they'  could  turn  them  out  of  their  villages  and  confis- 
cate their  property.  Nowadays,  most  p'^ople  are  not  afraid 
of  "  Khawhringvei "  and  do  not  worry  about  them  but  the 
belief  still  lingers  on. 

S9.  TAJFMKAIL0.—X]\\9>  term  means  a  person  who 
owing  to  physical,  moral  or  mental  defects  is  regarded  as  not 
being  In;  man.  Such  a  person  is  regarded  as  not  being 
responsible  for  his  actions  and  consequently  as  not  liable  to 
punishment  for  his  misdeeds. 

The  term  Ta-wmkoiio  is  also  used  in  the  reverse  sense.. 
If  a  man  is  a  habitual  criminal  and  has  been  in  prison 
several  times  be  is  also  known  as  Tawmkailo  or  not 
liuman  and  any  one  who  beats  him  or  io  guilty  of  any  other 
offence  against  him  is  not  punished. 

40  Viflacje  PaL^s.— Chiefs  arc  bound  to  keep  up  all 
village  paths  withia  their  Raws.  Where  village  paths  are 
not  properly  kept  up  the  chief  and  village  are  punished. 

41.  .^■EES—'lh'^  large  bees  which  make  their  nests  in 
the  rocks  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  chief  on  whDse 
laud  their  nostaure   found.     The  villagers   with  the  chief's 
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permission  can  tako  the  honey  and  wax  but  the  chief  is 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  each  of  the  persons  who  took 
the  honey  and  w&x,  when  it  is  divided  up.  It  honey  and 
wax  is  tai^en  without  the  chief's  permission  the  persons 
takin"  it  are  liable  to  a  fine  oi*  Pi-s.  40. 

42.  TLAWMNQA1HNA.~-Tlawnmfjailna  is  a  word 
which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English.  It  really 
represents  the  Lushai's  code  of  morals  aud  g  ol  form.  A 
person  wlio  possesses  Tlawnmrjaihna  must  he  courteous, 
considerate,  unselfish,  cjurageoLis  and  industrioiis,  lie  must 
always  be  rcaly  to  help  others  even  at  considerable 
inconvenience  to  liim^clf  and  must  try  to  surpass  others  in 
doing  his  ordinary  daily  ta-ky  cLHcicntly.  In  theory  ^laio- 
3w«^«i7i««  should  euS-r  into  every  br;),nc!i  of  a  I.ushai's  life. - 
A  man  who  praeti.es  the  X'J^cco|;tL-5  of  Tiawmngailma  is 
looked  up  to  and  respccle !.  Tlaiomng'AJiwx  can  really 
only  be  explaiiic  1  by  exuiuples. 

Helpiag  the  i^ick. — 1;  is  the  ev.sum    in    Lusliai    vilages 
if  a  man  is  sick,  for  all  the  villagers  to    coinbine  and   carry 
him  into  liospital.     '■•u]>n;>.;iMg   some   one   froui    a  far  avay 
village  has  to  be  earri^ii  into  hespitnl,   he   is  c.irried   by  his 
own  villagers   to   t lie  n»xt;  village  and  tlicMico  by  the   iuha-- 
bitants  of  that  vrllage  to   the   next   and  so     on   until    the 
hospital  is  reached.     Wb.on  any  one  has  to  j^e  carried  in  this 
way,  two  young  men    -who   are   known   as   Zualko  are   sent 
on  to  the  next  village  to    iaroru)    the   villagers  that    a  sick 
man  is  on  the  way.     A^  soon  as  they  get  the  news  the   vil- 
lagers abandon  wluttcyer  they  are  doing  and  go  to  meet   the 
sick  man.     A  village  that  possesses  Tlawrnn^jailina  wUl  go  to 
meet  the  convoy  at  the  boundary   oE   tJieir   lands  and   oifer 
to  carry  the  sick    man   from    there.     If  the    villagers    who 
are    already   carrying     ai'c   also    keen    on     Tlawmuoailina, 
t}iey   will    refuse    to  hand  over  their  burden  and  will  insist 
on  carrying  it  ri'^ht  up  to  tlie  village.     A  village  that    does 
this   is   showinij-   the    riglit  spirit   and    lictually    practising 
Tiauomngaihna.     Tlaioir.ujaihna  can    thus  b^i  ])ricti'^cd     by 
a  village  as  a  corporate  body  as  well  as  by  individuals. 

If  a  man  falls  sick  in  tLo  cultivating  season,  iiis  follow 
villagers  are  expected  to  weed  his  fields  for  liim.  Tiie  chief 
will  probably  call  for  volunteers  for  this  work  and  if  the 
rules  of  Tlawmr.rjailr.ui.  are  properly  followed  in  the  viii.iL'-c 
there  will  be  numerous  volunteers  who  vril I  vie  with  i:^x^\i 
5>tbr;r  to  ijct  the  \\-oi'L:  d-^nc. 
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TELE  N IN  Z^^A'^.— According  to  custom  all  travellers 
ia  the  bills  are  entitled  to  fool  and  lodging  free  for  a  night. 
Some  people  churlishly  refuse  to  give  the  hospitality  required 
by  custom  bui  any  one  who  follows  the  rules  of  Tlawmngai' 
hna  will  never  refuse  hospitality  to  a  stranger  and*  the  more 
strangers  a  man  puts  up  the  more  2lau)mnyaihna  he  is 
held  to  possess. 

When  out  hunting  or  shooting. — A  hunting  expedition 
offers  many  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  Tlawmngaii- 
hna.  A  man  who  possesses  endurance  and  is  able  to  go  on 
all  day  with  very  little  food,  who  is  courageous  in  following 
up  v/ounded  wild  beasts,  who  thinks  of  his  fi lends  before 
himself,  takes  less  than  his  share  of  the  food,  is  industrious 
in  building  the  shelter  for  the  night  and  in  collecting 
wood  for  the  fire  is  said  to  possess  T^laiomngaikna  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  good  form  the  young  men  are 
supposed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  these  respects.  If  two 
men  one  of  whom  has  a  gun  come  up  to  an  animal,  the  man 
•with  the  gun,  if  he  follows  Tlawmngaihna  will  offer  his  friend 
first  shot.  If  a  man  gets  hurt  by  a  wild  animal,  his  compa- 
nions must  stay  and  look  after  him  and  must  not  continue 
the  cha>e  and  leave  him  alone.  If  a  man  got  caught  by  a 
wounded  bear  or  other  animal  it  would  be  a  fearful  disgrace 
if  his  companions  ran  away  and  left  him  to  his  fate, 
they  are  bound  to  stay  and  help  him. 

On  a  journey. — People  who  are  travelling  together  roust 
help  each  other.  If  one  of  the  party  gets  ill  and  falls  behind, 
bis  companions  should  wait  for  him,  if  they  do  not  they  are 
lacking  in  Ilatomn^athna.  Water  is  scarce  in  the  hills 
and  during  the  hot  weather  people  suffer  severely  from 
thirst,  a  man  who  goes  a  long  distance  down  the  hill  side  and 
fetches  water  for  his  compdnions  is  doing  his  duty  and  prac- 
tising Tlawmngaihna. 

At  feasts  such  as  Sechhun  and  Ehuangcham. — At  feasts 
the  young  men  and  girls  in  the  village  help  the  giver  of 
the  feast  in  many  ways  by  pounding  rice,  collecting 
materials,  dancing  and  in  other  ways.  Ihey  are  expected  to 
do  these  things  as  a  matter  of  Tlawmngaihna,  The  giver 
of  the  feast  for  his  pait  is  expected  to  give  them  food  and 
drink  in  the  same  way.  The  more  and  better  food  and  dxink 
)ie  gives  the  more  Tlavmngaihna  he  possesses. 
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DAMAGE  BY  FIBE.—li  a  whole  village  is  burnt 
dowu,  the  neighbouring  villages  contribute  food,  clothing 
and  household  utensils  to  replace  those  that  have  been  burnt 
and  also  help  to  rebuild  it  This  is  due  to  tlawmngaihna. 
In  the  same  way,  if  a  man's  house  is  burnt  down  and 
his  property  and  paddy  is  destroyed,  his  fellow  villagers 
help  him  with  contributions  of  food  and  cloths  and  also 
help  him  to  rebuild  his  house.  Many  other  instances 
could  be  given  of  the  operation  of  tlawmngaihna  but 
the  above  are  enough  to  show  what  it  is.  It  is  really  a 
very  good  moral  code  enforced  solely  by  public  opinion. 
Unfortunately  with  the  growth  of  enlightenment  there  is  a 
tendency  to  neglect  tlawmnyaihna.  Formerly  there  Avas 
great  competition  among  the  young  men  as  to  who  possessed 
most  tlawmngaihna  and  people  were  respected  or  other- 
wise according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  practised  tlawmn- 
gaihna. This  rivalry  has  decreased  a  great  deal  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  will  revive  or  not.  At  present  far 
more  tlawmngaikna  is  found  in  the  more  distant  villages 
than  in  the  centres  which  pride  themselves  on  beiag  enligh- 
tened and  progressive.  As  yet  however  tlawmngaihna 
still  exists  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  die 
out  as  it  is  of  great  value  iu  a  country  like  the  Lushai 
Hills,  where  it  probably  grew  up  in  the  beginning  because  in 
a  wild  country  it  is  essential  for  people  to  help  each  other. 
Tlawmngaihna  therefore  deserves  every  encouragement,  as 
if  it  were  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude  it  would  be  most 
.detrimental  to  the  whole  of  the  tribe. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Mareiage  Customs. 

1.  Courting  or  Nula-rim. —  Among  Lushais  great 
freedom  of  intercourse  is  allowed  between  the  young  men 
and  girls.  No  penalties  are  inflicted  on  young  men  and 
girls  who  sleep  together,  unless  the  girl  gets  pregnant  when 
the  man  responsible  will  have  to  pay  sawnman.  One  of 
the  chief  amusements  of  the  young  men  is  courting  the 
girls  and  they  mdy  do  so  with  or  without  serious  intentions. 
As  a  rule  a  young  man  who  is  courting  a  girl  goes  off  about 
6  or  7  P.M.  to  the  girl's  house  and  they  sit  down  and  talk. 
If  the  man  decides  that  the  girl  is  desirable  ho  will  most 
likely  suggest  that  they  should  in  future  help  each  other  in 


theii*  work  with  a  view  to  getting  married.  If  the  girl  agree*, 
they  come  to  a  dennite  understaudiag  on  tlie  matter  and 
henceforth  help  <^.^ch  other  ia  their  respective  fields  and  the 
incin  will  escort  the  girl  when  she  goes  out  to  carry  wood  o  r 
water.  While  they  are  engP»goi  in  these  occupations  the 
man  is  diligently  coui*tin<>  ihc  girl  and  making  advances  to 
her.  T  he  girl  has  by  this  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  if  her  suitor  is  likely  to  make  her  a  good  husband 
or  nor  and  if  she  thinks  that  he  is  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory 
husband,  she  yields  to  his  advances  and  they  sleep  together. 
Once  this  has  happened  the  young  man  will  visit  the  girl  in 
her  hoQse  every  night  after  Ikt  parents  have  gor.e  to  sleep 
and  the  girl  will  leave  tl»o  doov  open  for  him  and  sit  up  and 
wait  for  iiiaa  on  t!ie  verandah.  If  the  girl's  parents  get  wind 
of  \^ hat  is  going  on,  howeve:*,  they  will  wait  up  one  night 
a"'^''^  catch  the  man  as  soon  as  he  geis  on  to  the  KIntmpiii  and 
will  claim  khiiinpui'culiiiaii.  The  man  will  either  have  to 
pay  hhumpuikainian  or  else  marry  the  girl.  As  a  matter 
of  i'u"  iC  the  rnan  and  the  girl  are  reasonably  careful 
they  cati  -o  on  for  a  couple  of  years  like  this  v/ithout  getting 
caught. 

(.7)  Vrhen  :;  youth  is  goiug  couriiiig  he  risimlly  takes 
with  him  a  bo}".  who  is  knc\\n  as  a  pitarak. 
The  paarak's  job  is  to  act  as  an  iuterniediary 
between  tlie  lovers  nnd  qI^o  to  see  theai  actuallv 
sleeping  togethc  •.  'I'lie  obj:}ct  of  this  is  lo  enable 
the  ynarak  lo  give  deiiiiite  evidence  en  the 
point  if  hi ter  on  the  givl  linds  that  people  are 
saying  that  she  an'l  Lr^:  lover  have  been  sleeping 
tDgeihi'i' arid  cons ;?qucn'tly  hii'ig^  a  suit  against 
liini  lor  defamation.  It  a  cajc  arises  the 
jjuarah  steps  in  and  says  he  actually  saw  the 
lovers  ;-leeping  together  and  iv'icre  the  fact  of 
intercourse  can  be  so  proved  t's^  i;ii'l  can  get  no 
conipensaiion.  Vrhcso,  Iiowover,  there  was  no 
■pnar^-'c  and  no  eye  witness  to  the  iiiiercourse, 
if  it  is  shown  that  tlie  man  has  been  saying  that 
li3  slei)t  with  the  gill  and  lie  iifterwarJs  cannot 
prove  it,  the  girl  In  entitled  to  lis.  JjO  iioni  him 
lor  having  defamc.l  her. 

XlJuarCih   is   usually    givca  scnn;    sort   .^f  a   reward   for 
his  serviuci^  by  !  i^  friend,    generally   a  good   cloth.     In  spite 
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of  the  freedom  of  intsrcour«;e  that  is  alloTved,  a  girl  who  h 
«till  a  virgin  when  she  gats  married  is  more  bigaly  esteemed 
than  o.ie  who   is   not..     A    virgio   is  known  as  Tawnsabavp, 

{b)  In  some  villages  th'2  Tathla-jci  or  jowa.^  nianiei 
men  court  giris  in  the  same  way  as  the  un- 
married joaths  do.  This  is  coiisiderei  perfectly 
correct  i.m\  ^"n  no  way  di?g:raceful.  Girls  often 
prefer  these  young  married  znen.  to  the  unmarried 
youths,  as  they  have  greater  experience  and  are 
more  versed  in  the  arts  of  love.  The  girl's  parents 
also  are  less  suspicious  of  them, .  as  tb  ?y  are  apt 
to  think  th.at  they  have  come  to  see  them  and  not 
their  daughter.  The  girls  consequently  '^re  less 
shy  of  F^^hlav^^  m\d.  y:°<f:'.d  more  readily  to 
their  advances.  A  Fath/awi  however  has  to 
be  more  careful  th&n  an  unmarried  youth  need  be, 
as  although  between  iiiamarvi/^^d  youths  and  girl? 
an  agreomejit  to  marry  'or  to  pay  a  certaiu  sum 
in  default  is  invalid  and  camiot  be  enforced,  an 
agrooment  between  a  Pathlawi  aud  an  un- 
married girl  is  valiri  if  it  con  be  proved  ;  so  an 
iiQwarv  Pi'.thla-j:i  may  find  himself  let  in  for 
a  fine  of  a  mythimj  If  in  order  to  get  bis  way 
with  %  girl  he  lxa&  proreif^ed  to  many  her  and  to 
pay  her  a  Cf:.vl.ain  sum  ii  qq  fails  to  do  so. 

2.  PJ'Vriaf/e. — When  a  i  ian  wants  to  get  mo.rned,  ho 
must  first  of  all  apprcach  'ho  gh'Fs  parents  aad  settle  with 
them  obout  their  laughters  price.  The  parents  will  then 
ask  thoiv  daughter  whelhershe  is  ready  to  accept  her  siiitor 
or  not.  If  the  girl  acccpty  the  propcsal,  the  parents  inform 
the  suitor  and  from  that  time  the  couple  are  considered  to  be 
betrothed.  The  letro^bal  is  not  in  itself  bmding  and  if 
between  the  date  of  the  bdrotbal  and  the  marriage  date 
either  T)?.rtv  wishes  to  breach  off  the  ensjaf^ement,  he  or  she 
is  liberty  to  do  so  withr-".!;  incurring  any  penalty.  Tbi^ 
custom  is  the  same  wh'.^thor  the  parties  both  reside  in  the 
&ame  or  in  different  villasjes. 
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{a)  As  soon  as  the  w^edding  Jay  has  been  settled  the 
bridegroom's  people  and  the  bride's  people  both 
prepare  Zu  for  tha  m.irrir,ge  feast  and  when  all 
has  been  prepared  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding 
the  bridogr^'om  scuds  two  representatives  kr.own 
as  Fa/ai,  whose  duty  i^  to  settle  finally   about  the 
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price  and  to  pay  over  to  the  bride's  parent  what- 
ever amount  it  has  been  agreed  shall  be  paid  down 
on  the  marriage  day.  On  this  day  the  marri- 
age agreement  must  be  put  into  writing  by  the 
village  writer  and  lie  must  record  the  total 
amount  of  the  price,  the  amount  paid  and  the 
amount  still  due  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
and  a  copy  must  he  given  to  each  party.  The 
Palais  are  always  the  best  witnesses  if  there  is 
afterwards  a  case  about  the  marriage  price  as 
they  are  the  people  who  have  finally  settled  the 
price  and  have  made  the  initial  payment. 

(ft)  Marriage  prices  are  practically  never  paid  up  in 
full  at  once  at  the  time  of  the  wedding ;  for  the 
reasoiL  that  hardly  anybody  has  got  enough  money 
to  pay  up  a  price  at  once.  Usually  an  instalment 
is  paid  on  the  wedding  day  and  the  balance  of  the 
price  is  paid  up  in  easy  instalments  and  twenty 
years  or  more  not  infrequently  elapse  before  a 
marriage  price  is  paid  up  in  full.  No  hard  and 
fast  time  limit  can  therefore  be  laid  down  requir- 
ing marriage  price  cases  to  be  brought  within  a 
fixed  date  from  the  date  of  the  marriage,  as  to  do 
so  would  not  only  upset  an  established  and  well 
recognised  custom  allowing  payment  in  very  easy 
instalments  but  would  also  result  in  a  large 
proportion  of  marriage  prices  never  being  paid  up 
in  full  at  all. 

3.  The  marriage  price. — A  marriage  price  falls  into  twa 
parts,  the  Manpui  or  main  price  and  the  Mantang  or  subsi- 
diary prices.  The  Manpui  goes  to  the  father  or  brothers 
of  the  bride,  the  Mantang  is  divided  among  a  number 
of  persons  and  is  explained  in  detail  further  on.  If  the 
bride  has  no  father  or  brothers  the  Manpui  will  go  to  her 
nearest  male  relation  and  if  she  has  been  adopted  by  some 
person  who  has  brought  her  up  from  childhood  it  will  go  to 
him.  Failing  male  relations  the  bride's  mother  might  get 
the  price  provided  that  she  has  broujjht  her  up  and  has  not 
married  again.  The  bride  can  let  her  get  the  price  if  she 
likes  or  she  may  select-  some  one  else  to  receive  it.  If  the 
bride  on  her  mother's  remarriage  has  gone  to  live  with  some 
one  else  the  person  with  whom  she  has  been  living  and  wha 
has  supported  her  will  get  her  price.  The  only  case  in 
"which  a  mother  can  claim  her  daughter's  price  as  of  right  is 
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where  the     daughter  is  a     Falak  that  is  to  say  a  bastard 
that  has  not  been  recognised  by  its  father. 

If  a  man  has  brought  up  a  girl  from  childhood  in  his 
house  and  has  taken  the  place  of  her  father,  he  will 
naturally  expect  to  get  her  maiTiage  price  and  if  there  is  a 
dispute  about  it  and  her  relatives  refuse  to  let  him  get  it,  he 
can  claim  Chawmman  Rs.  40.  Chawmman  means  the  fee 
which  a  man  can  claim  for  having  boarded  and  lodged 
a  person  who  is  no  relation  of  his  in  his  house  and  will  be 
dealt  with  later  on. 

(a)  The  general  rate  of  Manpui  is  four  mithuns  or 
Rs.  80  if  the  girl  has  no  dowry  and  five  mithuns 
or  Rs.  100  if  the  girl  has  a  dowry.  This  is  the 
most  prevalent  rate  and  is  considered  most  suit- 
able by  the  chiefs  and  people  consulted. 

(6)  According  to  custom  the  price  is  always  increased 
by  a  Tlai  or  Rs.  20,  if  the  girl  is  provided  with 
a  dowry  or  Thuam, 

The  value  of  the  dowry  makes  no  difference,  even  if  the 
dowry  is  worth  Rs.  100,  it  only  causes  the  Manpui  to  be 
increased  by  Rs.  20.  A  dowry,  however,  is  not  treated  as  a 
regular  dowry  or  Thuam  unless  its  value  is  at  least  Rs.  20 
as  will  be  seen  further  on.  A  dowry  need  not  necessarily 
be  provided  on  the  marriage  day,  thobgh  as  a  rule  it  is,  but 
if  the  girl's  people  prefer  it,  instead  of  providing  a  Thuam 
on  the  marriage  day  they  can  promise  to  purchase  one  out 
of  part  of  the  price  paid  to  them  and  in  such  a  case  the  price 
will  be  increased  by  a  Flai  or  Rs.  20,  in  the  same  way  as 
if  a  Thuam  had  actually  been  provided  at  the  time.  If 
on  the  death  of  the  girl  or  at  any  other  time  her  people  take 
back  the  Thuam,  the  balance  of  the  price  due  is  reduced 
by  a  Tlai  or  Rs.  20. 

4.  The  MANTANG.—The  Mantang  consists  of  the 
following  subsidiary  prices  : — 

Sumhmahruai  Bs.  20. — Payable  to  the  bride's  father  or 
brother. 

Sumfar>g  Rs.  8. — Payable  to  the  bride's  father  or 
brother. 

Puaum  Bs,  6. — Payable^  to  the  bride's  Fu,  who  is  her 
mother's  father  or  failing  him  her  mother's  brother. 
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Palai  lis.  5. — Payable  to  any  person  the  bride  may 
select  as  an  adoptive  father,  Tlio  man  who  gets  F&iai  will 
give  the  bride  a  fowl  and  a  Zubel  as  Lauoi, 

Ni-ar  H^ .  2. — This  is  payable  to  the  bride's  paternal 
aunt. 

Ncmpuakpuan  Us.  2. — This  is  payable  to  the  bride's 
elder  sister  in  consideration  of  her  having  carried  the  bride 
about  in  her  cloth  when  the  bride  was  a  baby.  The  above 
are  all  the  integral  parts  of  the  Mantang.  There  are 
two  other  optional  prices  which  must  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Thianman  Rs.  2  or  Rs.  3.— This  is  paid  if  the 
bride  so  desires  to  her  female  friend.  It  is  payable  out  of 
the  Manpiii  and  does  not  form  a  separate  subsidiary  price. 
If  the  bride  later  on  leaves  her  husband  Sumchhuah 
or  Vire,  this  price  must  be  refunded  by  the  friend  to 
whom  she  has  given  it.  The  payment  of  Thianman  is 
:purely  optional  and  cannot  be   claimed  as  of  right. 

(2)  Lawichal  Rs.  2. — This  is  also  a  purely  optional 
price  which  cannot  be  claimed  as  of  right  and  conies  out  of 
the  31(ihpui.  It  is  only  })ay?ble  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
p-oom  live  in  different  viliaj^es,  as  when  this  is  the  case  the 
bride  is  escorted  to  her  new  village  by  her  friends  and 
among  them  one  man  is  appointed  as  leader  of  the  band 
and  i  known  as  the  Laiaichal  and  is  sometimes  given 
a  rc*''ard  of  Ks.  2.  This  price  also  has  to  be  refunded  if 
^hi3  bride  later  on  leaves  her  husband  Sumchhuah  or 
Vire. 

5.  The  total  price  therefore  including  both  Manpui 
and  AUutm?.g  works  out  at  lis.  123  if  the  girl  has  no 
dowry  and  at  Es.  113  if  the  girl  has  a  dowry.  The  total 
■will  be  increased  or  reduced  in  cases  of  Fan  or  in  other 
special  circumstances  which  increase  or  reduce  a  price. 
Any  payments  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  four 
mithuns  if  the  girl  has  no  dowry  and  five  mithuns  if  she  has 
a  dowry  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Lushai  custom  of 
Fanghmanoei  and  are  not  recoverable  by  the  husband 
if  his  wife  divorces  him  Sumchhuah  or  if  he  divorces 
her  Lire.  A  chief's  price  is  usually  ten  mithuns  but  has 
not  been  dealt  \\  itii  in  detail  here. 
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The  followincr  terras  used  in  conucolion  with  rasTriage 
prices  require  explanation  : — 

Tlai                   ...                 ...            .     ...  ...  20 

TlaiSial           ...                 ...  ...  ...  20 

Ssjmi   means  a  bii?  mythun  ...  ..,  •^O 

Seding  rnea'^s  a  biji^  mythun  ...  ...  ^0 

Semtfa  means  a  mythun  and  <;alf  ..,  ...  60 

Pnikhat            ...                   ...  ...  ...  - 

Puisawmsial    ...                  ...  ...  ...  20 

6.  Fuaiipui  and  Thul. — A  Puavfid  winch  is  a  thick 
cotton  blanket  and  a  Thul  which  is  a  basket  for  keeping; 
ck)ths  in,  i'orm  an  essertial  part  of  a  wo)nan'.s  poPsos>;ions  and 
it  is  considered  very  disgraceful  if  a  bride  has  not  got  these 
tilings  to  take'  to  'ner  husband's  house.  If  her  husband  has 
to  buy  a  J^uanpni  and  Thul  or  if  after  marriogo  the 
bride  makes  them  in  licr  husband's  house  her  pr'co  is 
reduced  by  a  Ti'ai  or  Us.  20.  Tf  the  woman  dies  before 
she  has  tinisbcd  making  the  Tnanpui  no  reduction  can 
be  claimed  on  her  price.  The  TniV^re  fact  of  a  woman  bavin^^ 
no  Puanpui  and  Thai  when  she  marries  does  not  iuvolvo 
any  reduction  in  her  price  except  wh'^re  the  husband  buys 
a  puanpui  or  the  vroinaa  makes  '-ic  in  his  house. 

When  a  man's  wife  di  s,  Iier  relati-iis  can  take  back  her 
Fuanpiti  but  unkscj  her  iiusband  is  q.  ite  a  young  man, 
who  on  his  wife's  death  goes  and  sleeps  in  the  Zawlbuk,  they 
cannot  take  it  away  until  the  mnn  has  married  a  second 
wife ;  if  they  take  tbe  Puanpiii  away  by  force  before  the 
man  bias  married  again  Us.  20  is  to  be  deducted  from  tbe 
balance  due  on  the  deceased  wife's  price. 

1.  HMEICERE  BnNlBUA.—Umeichhe  binigruai^ 
certain  properly,  whicli  is  considered  by  Lushais  as  belonging 
exchisively  to  women.  It  covers  Pnath  ordinary  cloths, 
Puanpui  thick  Idankets  nia'jc  out  of  unsnun  cotton, 
JPuanfen  tbe  cloth  u.-^el  as  a  woman's  skirt.  Tua'trin 
the  cloth  used  by  a  younn^  \»'oinan,  Thvl  the  baskets  used 
for  keeping  cloth  in,  Tlicmhn  ?■  weaving  machine,  Bmxd 
spindles,  Fhurhlan  various  kinds  of  baskets  used  tor 
a  woman's  everyday  work  and  Thi'figha'ii'ng-thlun  bead 
necklaces  and  also  blue  threads  or  Tingdumuj .  Cash  would 
not  ordinarily  be  included  among  woiiien's  property. 
The  only  cash  a  woman  can  own  is  cash  given  to 
her  as  a  dowry  or  Thuani.  Cnsh  earned  by  a  woman  in 
her  husband's  house  acvrnes  to  her  huifbgnd.     Nowadavs  it 
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19  just  possible  that  a  woman  might  have  separate  earnings, 
such  earnings,  however,  will  accrue  to  the  husband,  unless 
there  has  been  a  definite  agi-eement  between  him  and  his 
wife  that  she  shall  keep  her  earnings.  Such  an  agreement 
between  husband  and  wife  could  only  hold  good  where  a 
woman  hold  a  salaried  post  or  kept  a  shop,  all  ordiaary 
earnings  from  a  husband's  house  must  accrue  to  him. 

A  woman's  possessions  can  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
First  her  ordinary  possessions  which  have  been  detailed 
above  and  secondly  her  formal  dowry  or  Thuam,  The 
word  Thuam  is  used  loosely  to  describe  all  a  woman's 
possessions,  but  strictly  should  only  be  applied  to  the  formal 
dowry,  which  is  separate  from  the  rest  of  a  woman's  property 
and  is  governed  by  different  rules,  A  woman's  property 
belongs  to  her  and  not  to  her  husband.  If  a  married  couple 
separate  the  woman  takes  all  her  property  with  her,  unless 
she  has  been  divorced  for  adultery  in  which  case  the 
husband  is  entitled  to  confiscate  all  her  property  including 
her  formal  Thuam  or  dowry.  When  a  couple  separate 
by  agreement  such  as  by  divorce  Sumlaitan  or  PelcBachang, 
the  woman  will  often  give  her  husband  some  of  the 
cloths.  If  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  only  done  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  and  friendliness,  the  husband  cannot 
claim  any  of  his  wife's  property  as  of  right.  When  a 
woman  has  been  divorced  or  has  left  her  husband  Sttm- 
chhuah,  she  would  certainly  take  all  her  property  with 
her. 

8.  THVA.M  or  DOWRY, — A  woman's  Thuam  is 
her  most  important  property  and  it  may  consist  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  : — 

(1)  At  least  three  strings  of  old  Thival  beads. 

(2)  At  least  one  string  of  Thifen  beads  and  one   string 

of  Thival. 

(3)  At  least  one  string  of  old  amber  beads  worth  at 

least  Es.  20. 

(4)  At  least  Rs.  20  cash. 

People  sometimes  try  to  give  new  Thival  beads  as  dowry 
but  as  these  are  of  very  little  value,  being  worth  only  about 
our  annas  a  string,  they  are  not  considered  sufficient  for 
a  dovvry  and  are  refused.  The  possession  of  a  dowry 
causes  a  bride's  price  to    be  increased  by  a  llai  Rs.  20 
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The  Thuam  belongs  to  the  woman  aa:l  not  to  her  husband 
and  he  may  not  dispose  of  it  without  her  consent.  If,  how- 
ever, a  woman  commits  adnltery,  her  husband  is  entitlei  to 
keep  her  dowry.  If  a  couple  fall  on  evil  days  and  have 
nothing  to  eat  owin»  to  a  famine  or  any  other  cause,  they 
sometimes  agree  to  sell  the  woman's  dowry  and  devote 
the  proceeds  to  buying  food.  There  is  no  obiection  to  their 
doing  this,  but  unless  there  has  been  a  specific  agreement 
beforehand  that  the  husband  shall  afterwards  replace  the 
dowry,  neither  the  woman  nor  her  relations  can  afterwards 
make  a  claim  against  the  husband  for  its  value.  Likewise 
supposing  the  woman  is  afterwards  divorced  for  adultery, 
her  husband  cannot  claim  from  her  the  value  of  the  dowry 
which  if  they  had  not  jointly  disposed  of  it,  he  would  in 
such  circumstances  has  been  entitled  to.  If,  however,  the 
dowry  has  been  sold  with  the  wife's  consent  to  meet  expenses 
incurred  in  performing  Chawng  or  Sechhun  and  after- 
wards the  husband  divorces  the  wife  3Jaky  the  wife  can 
claim  back  from  him  the  value  of  the  dowry.  This  is  the 
only  exception  to  the  above  custom  ani  where  the  dowry 
has  been  disposed  of  to  buy  fo id  during  a  famine  or  to  meat 
expenses  incurred  owing  to  the  illness  or  deith  of  a  member 
of  the  family  the  value  of  the  Thuam,  cannot  be  claimed  ba(5k, 
even  if  the  husband  has  divorced  his  wife,  unless  there  has 
been  a  specific  agreement  becween  the  husband  and  wife 
entitling  her  to  claim.  If  there  has  been  a  specific  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  replace  the  do^ry,  he 
must  replace  it  either  in  cash  or  in  kind  and  if  the  husband 
dies  before  he  has  replaced  it  his  wife  can  claim  it  from 
his  heirs. 

(a)  When  a  woman  dies  her  brothers  or  whoever  has  taken 
her  price  can  take  back  her  dowry,  but  if  they  do  so  the 
balance  of  the  price  due  is  to  be  reduced  by  a  Tlai  Rs.  20 
or  if  everything  has  been  paid  up  except  the  Thut- 
phahi  the  Thutphah  cannot  be  claimed.  The  term  TTiut- 
fhah  requires  explanation.  It  is  the  last  Rs.  20  of  the 
price  which  is  always  kept  pending  with  the  idei  that 
if  a  woman  in  her  old  age  falls  on  evil  days  she  can 
claim  it  and  make  use  of  it  herself  and  also  to  counterbalance 
the  dowry.  If  the  Thutphah  is  paid  up,  the  people  who  get 
the  price  cannot  claim  back  the  dowry,  which  will  then 
go  to  the  woman's  husband  or  daughteTS.  It  is  considered 
very  bad  form  to  insist  on  the  Thutphah  being  paid  up, 
though  the  person  entitled  to  the  price  can  insist  on  its 
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being  paid  it  lie  likes.  It  is  only  claimed,  however,  in  cases 
of  great  need  and  I  have  only  come  across  one  case  in  which 
it  was  actually  claimed  while  the  claimant  was  still  able* 
bodied. 

The  only  time  practically  wiien  the  Thutphak  must  be 
paid  up  is  when  a  husband  divorces  his  wife  Afak,  when 
he  must  pay  up  the  whole  of  the  price  includinoj  the 
Dmtph^'.k  and  the  woman  is  entitled  to  take  her  7huam. 
Even  if  the  Tlv4phah  has  been  paid  up  prior  to  the  divorce 
Mak  the  woman   is  still  entitle  1  to  take   her  Thuam. 

{h)  A  woman,  must  not  divide  her  Thuam  or  formal 
dowry  in  her  life  time,  she  may  however  if  she  is  sickly  and 
does  not  expect  to  live  long  divide  up  her  property  other 
than  her  dowry  among  her  sisters  or  children.  She  can 
however  only  divide  up  such  articles  as  she  has  brought  with 
her  from  her  parents'  house  and  not  anything  she  has 
acquired  in  her  husband's  house.  When  a  woman  dies  her 
daughters  can  divide  up  her  property  known  as  Tingthul 
among  themselves  but  they  cannot  touch  her  formal 
Thuam,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  person  who  gets  her 
price. 

9,  Lvshai  cloths  and  their  ;/5<?s. —The  puandum  is  a 
cloth  used  by  tho  mr.i.  It  is  woven  out  of  red,  blue  and 
yellow  thread  and  is  one  of  the  better  kind  of  cloths  made 
by  Lushais.  The  po-onrin  is  a  cloth  made  out  of  blue 
and  -white  thread  and  is  used  by  the  women,  formerly  it 
was  considered  very  disgraceful  for  a  woman  who  was  goiiig 
to  get  married  if  she  did  not  possess  a  pawnrin.  Now- 
adays however  le?s  importance  is  attached  to  tlie  possession  of 
jpctionri??  than  forrr.criy  and  the  custom  of  providing  a 
woman  with  one  before  she  gats  married  is  gradually  dying 
out. 

The  puandvm  and  the  pawnrin  arc  used  in  many 
ways.  When  a  man  dies  his  body  is  wrapped  in  a 
p«a/&r^/0/i  and  he  is  hurried  in  it  and  the  wrapping  of  the 
body  in  the  puandum  is  regarded  as  a  iuark  of  respect  to 
the  deceased.  A  woman's  body  should  similarly  be  wrapped 
in  a  pawnrin.  If  a  person  who  is  no  close  relation  of  the 
deceased  cjives  a  pnandum  o:  a  py,'jDii^in  to  wrap  the  body  ia 
it  is  considered  a  very  praiseworthy  act. 

10.  ZAWLPC/A/V. — If  a  puandum  is  included  in  a 
woman's  possessions  when  she  gets  married,  this  cloth  is 
known  aa  a  zawlman.    The   zawlpuan  h  intended    to  bo 
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kept  for  wrapping  the  bociy  of  the  woman's  husband  in 
when  he  dies  nud  it  is  held  to  be  very  disgraceful  for  a 
woman  if  she  fails  to  wrap  her  husband's  body  in  a  zawl- 
puan.  As  a  liiaticr  oL"  fact  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  woman 
who  does  not  possess  a  zatclpt^af:.  If  a  woman  does  not 
possess  a  puandum  when  she  gets  married,  two  ordinary 
cloths  can  be  taken  instead  of  the  puand'nm  to  act  as 
zaivlpuan.  If  a  married  coui)le  get  divorced  on  any 
other  ground  than  adultery,  the  woman  is  entitled  to  take 
with  her,  her  paandum  and  zazvlpuan.  if  however  a 
woman  is  divorced  tiire  on  account  of  adultery  her  husband 
is  entitled  to  keep  all  her  cloths.  l!vcn  thoug]\  a  v/oman 
jxjssess  no  zaidpuan  no  deduction  from  her  price  is  made 
on  this  account  daring  her  iiie  time.  If  when  the  woman 
dies  she  has  got  no  zaidpuan^  the  people  who  get  her  price 
must  give  her  husband  one  tingduany  or  skein  of  blue  thread 
If  they  fail  to  do  this  the  balance  of  the  woman's  price  is 
reduced  by  a  tlai  its.  20. 

11.  X^TFJ.—On  the  evening  or  night  of  the  marriage 
day  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  husband's  house  by  her 
men  and  women  friend?.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the 
men  always  calls  out  fanu  fapa  kan  laid  pui  <?,  or  "  we 
are  takin:^  along  the  bride  to  have  many  sons  and 
daughters."  As  soon  as  these  Avords  have  been  uttered, 
everybody  starts  throwing  mud  and  water  ab  the  bride.  I 
cannot  discover  anv  particuUir  point  in  this  custom  and  it 
v.'oulv^  appc^ar  to  be  merely  an  example  of  the  horse  play 
that  fo»'n^.M-ly  habitially  took  place  at  weddings  In  our  own 
country.  When  the  bride  rciCiics  her  husbarid's  honsc  the 
ptitthiam  or  prie.-i  kills  a  pullet  and  sings  a  chant  wish- 
ing the  couple  h)ng  life,  many  children  and  thnt  they  may 
remain  togelhor  until  tlicy  are  both  old.  This  clinnt  is 
addressed  to  tjie  khtiavauff,  who  are  the  spiiits  of  the  air. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  pullet  and  the  chant  arc  iinown  as 
arzangtuak.  Tho  bride  then  returns  to  her  father's  bou?;o 
and  is  brought  back  again  the  next  cv.ning  to  her 
husbands's  Ji<)use  and  remains  there.  The  couple  do  not 
cohabit  until  the  second  ni^ihi. 

12.  LA  IF/. — This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Ut'joi 
described  above,  though  spelt  the  same,  the  nord  is  pro- 
nounced JilTerently  and  hns  a  dilVerent  moaning.  This 
lawi  is  reoilly  a  wedding  feast  and  it  Iz  cji-.tributed  to  by 
the  bride's  illations  and  all  the  people  who  get  a  N:h&re  of 
bcjr  pn<:e.    Atiy  animals  may  be  used  for  the  feast  Uu^  usually 
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pigs  and  fowls  arc  killed.  The  meat  contributed  by  persona 
who  have  had  a  share  of  the  mantang  is  handed  over 
to  the  bridegroom's  friends  for  their  feast.  The  meat  con- 
tributed by  those  who  will  receive  the  manpui  goes  half 
to  the  bride's  relations  and  half  to  the  bridegroom's  this  feast 
is  voluntary  and  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  price  remains  the  same  whether  a  feast  is 
held  or  not  The  palai  are  given  a  pig's  legs  between 
them  or  if  a  mythun  is  killed,  one  mythun's  leg  between 
them. 

13.  NVMAN. — If  the  mother  of  a  girl   who    is  getting 
maiTied,  has  separated  from  the  girl's  father,  she  is  entitled 
to  a   price   known  as   mimatt.     This  price   is  Rs.   4  or  an 
article  or  animal  of  that  value.     A  mother  is  entitled  to  get 
this  price,  even  if  she  has  married  again  or   is  uire.    The 
price  is  payable  as  soon  as  the   daughter  gets  married.     A 
girl's  aunts  have  no  claim  to  this  price,  if  the  mother  is  alive 
she  gets  the  whole  of  it  and  if  she  has  died  before  her  daugh- 
ter gets  marrieii  her  sisters  the  girl's  aunts  cannot   claim   to 
get  it  instead   of   her.     This  niiman  is   not   payable    sepa- 
rately like   other  subsidiary   prices   but  comes   out  of  the 
manpui.     A    mother   gets   numcin   for   her   daughter     even 
if  the  latter  is  a   siw7i.     If   the   daughter  is   a    falak   and 
is  married  from  her  mother's  house  the  mother  cannot  claim 
a  separate    numnn  as   she   is  entitled  to  get  the    whole   of 
the  price  for   a  falak  who   is  regarded  as   having  no  father 
and  as  belonging  wholly  to  her  mother.     Numan  is  repayable 
if  the  daughtar  is  sumchhuah  or  uire. 

14.  SEHEUf  SATCHAT.-li  when  a  couple  are 
betrothed  and  everything  has  been  got  ready  for  the  wed- 
ding, before  the  couple  are  actually  married  another  man 
comes  along  and  says  to  the  girl  that  he  will  marry  her  and 
that  she  shonld  not  marry  the  man  she  is  engaged  to  and 
on  this  account  the  marriage  already  arranged  is  can- 
celled, this  is  known  as  sehrui  satchat.  If  the  man  who 
proposes  in  this  way  and  so  causes  the  marripgc  already 
arranged  to  be  cancelled  then  refuses  to  marry  the  girl, 
he  has  to  pay  line  of  lis.  40.  The  exact  meaning  of 
the  term  sehrui  satchat  is  '*  the  breaking  of  the  my- 
thun's  rope."  If  the  man  who  caused  the  engagement  to 
be  broken  was  a  married  man  and  had  divorced  his  wife  in 
order  to  marry  this  girl  wlio  was  engaged  to  some  one  else 
and  if  eventually  the  giri  refuses  to  marry  him,  she   must 
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pay  him  a   sial  or    E,s.  40  ia  order   to  enable  him   to  call 
back  his  divorced  wife. 

\^  KRT7ALKAI. — When  a  girl  marries  a  man  who 
lives  in  another  village  it  is  known  as  khualkai.  The 
only  difference  between  such  a  marriage  and  a  marriage 
between  parties  residing  in  the  same  village  is  that  the  man 
in  whose  house  the  bride  puts  up  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
marriage  can  claim  a  fee  of  Rs.  5  for  putting  her  up. 
This  is  known  as  thlenin  man  and  is  payable  out  of 
the  manpui.  The  I  luichal,  as  already  explained,  may 
get  Rs.  2  also  payable  out  of  the  manpui.  A  further 
slight  difference  is  that  if  any  four  legged  animals  such  as 
mythuns  or  pigs  are  killed  by  the  bride's  people  for  their 
feast  in  their  village  the  bride  will  take  with  her  to  her 
husband's  house  a  foreleg  and  the  head  of  each  animal. 
Instances  of  thlenin  man  being  claimed  are  very  rare, 
the  bride  usually  puts  up  with  friends  or  relations  and  they 
probably  get  part  of  the  mantang  and  would  not  claim 
thlenin  man, 

16.  CHHUATKIL  KAIMAN.—li  a  woman  gets  mar- 
ried from  the  house  of  some  man  who  is  no  relation,  of  her's, 
no  matter  whether  he  actually  has  any  brother  or  other 
relations,  the  owner  of  the  house  from  which  she  gets 
married  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  Es.  5  and  this  is  known  as 
chh'iatkil  kaiman.  This  fee  is  not  returnable  in  case  of 
i^umchhuah  or  uire. 

17.  DAWN  rUAN  PB AH— This  term  means  the 
spreading  out  of  a  cloth  for  sleeping  on.  The  custom  is 
that  if  a  boy  and  a  girl  fall  in  love,  the  girl  sometimt's 
persuades  her  parents  to  allow  them  to  sleep  together  in  her 
parent's  Louse.  Eor  this  purpose  a  cloth  is  usually  laid  out 
on  the  floor  in  a  separate  place  from  the  usual  sleeping 
place  for  the  couple  to  sleep  on.  If  after  this  the  boy 
refuses  to  marry  the  girl,  he  is  liable  to  a  £ne  of  one 
mythun  or  Rs.  40.  It  is  not  essential  for  the  cloth  to  be 
spread  out.  If  the  girl's  parents  have  actually  consented 
to  the  boy  and  girl  sleeping  together  in  their  house,  that 
is  sufficient  and  the  fine  can  be  claimed  if  the  boy  fails  to 
marry  the  girl. 

18.  FAN. — When  a  man  marries  a  girl  witho  ut  com- 
plying? with  the  usual  marriage  customs  but  just  goes  and 
li\'es  ill  her  house  as  her  husband,  he  is  said  to  be  fan. 
It  is  considered  very  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  be  fan  and  as 
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compensation  to  him  for  the  disgrace  incurred  the  girl's 
price  is  reduced  by  a  llai  or  i  s.  20.  Xii  such  a  case  if  the 
man  dies  before  the  marriage  has  been  regularised  and  the 
woman  is  thisen  pallo,  that  is  to  say,  has  had  no  child, 
her  people  will  get  no  price  for  her  at  all.  If  the  woman 
is  thisen  pal,  that  is  to  say  has  a  posthumous  child  by 
the  man  who  married  her  /aw,  her  relations  can  chtim 
the  ordinary  marriage  price  from  lier  dec^^ased  husband's 
relatives,  less  E,s.  20  fanman.  If  the  woman  dies  before  the 
marriage::  is  regulari  ed,  her  relatives  can  rlaim  nothing. 
If  a  man  is  fan  and  subsequently  the  girl  refuses  to 
mfirry  him  she  must  give   him  a. zawlpica7i. 

19.  LUKHTJNG.--LuJikm;g  is  practically  the  same 
as  fan  but  here  it  is  the  girl  who  goes  and  lives  in  tho 
man's  house  as  his  wife  before  they  hare  got  married 
according  to  custom.  This  is  considered  disgraceful  for  the 
girl  and  her  price  is  consequently  increased  by  a  tlai  or 
Ks.  2o.  When  the  imsband  dies  before  the  marriage  is 
regularised  and  the  woman  is  thisen  palt  her  relatives 
are  entitled  to  get  her  price  according  to  custom,  if  the 
women  is  thisen  pa/lo,  all  that  tlioy  can  claim  is  Rs.  20 
luhkhnng  man.  If  tlie  vvonian  die?  before  the  marriajje  is 
xegulansed  her  relatives  can  al^o  c!ai:n  Ks.  20  luhkhumj 
man.  Sujiposing  a.  woaiau  is  luhkhnng  and  subsequently 
the  man  refuses  to  marry  her  he  nuist  pay  her  a  tlai  or 
lis.  20  but  this  is  not  payable  unless  the  girl  has  slept  a 
night  in  the  man's  bouse. 

20.  TX.AK DTI N.-^l land im  is  an  elooemont.  When  a 
young  man  and  a  girl  run  away  to  another  village  y,nd 
get  married  without  tise  consent  of  their  parents  and  without 
any  of  i:ic  usual  fctmalities  it  is  known  as  ilanrlun.  An 
elopement  of  this  sort  is  considered  as  very  disgraceful  for 
the  girl.  When  tlio  marriage  is  regularised  the  girl's  price 
is  incrcciscd  by  Ks    20, 

21  CBARSUT  TEA  JFL—li  a  man  has  two  daughters 
and  the  eider  daughter  finds  it  difficuU  to  get  a  husband  and 
the  younger  da^ightcr  gets  married  first,  the  man  who 
marries  the  younger  daughter  has  to  pay  an  additional 
ti,ai  or  Rs.  %)  for  her,  as  he  married  the  younger  sister 
before  the  eJder  siste    iias  got  married. 

22.  NUPVI  NELTT  KnALH.—Whon  there  are  two 
brothers  ;t/id  tho  elder  is  going  to  get  marricu,  on  the  eve  of 
tiiO    wedding   the   bnd<;'s     father   can  .Say     "  inau  lial    in 
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Sa  khalh  **  You  must  pay  me  at  least  one  mithiun  be- 
fore your  younger  brother  can  get  married  *\  If  the 
brothers  agree  to  this,  they  will  say  so.  They  need  not 
agree  unless  they  like  but  if  the  bridegroom  wants  to  marry 
his  bride  very  badly,  they  will  probably  do  so  as  otherwise 
the  bride's  people  may  call  the  match  off.  If  they  agree, 
as  soon  as  tliey  get  any  money  they  must  pay  up  at  once 
a  8ial  or  Rs.  20  and  until  this  is  paid  the  younger  brother 
cannot  get  married.  The  bride's  father  •'  khalh  "  in  the^ 
hope  of  getting  part  at  any  rate  of  the  price  paid  up  quickly 

23  MJ:KFA  HNAMRRUAL  CHAT.-^li  a  man^^s 
wife  dies  before  he  has  paid  up  the  whole  of  her  price,  he  fs 
entitled  to  marry  again  a  ad  his  deceased  wife's  relatives 
cannot  prevent  him  from  paying  the  first?  instalment  of  his 
new  wife's  price  on  the  marriage  day.  After  this  initial 
payment  however  he  must  pay  off  his  deceased  wife's  price 
in  full  before  he  makes  any  more  payments  fOr  his  new  wife 
and  meanwhile  his  new  wife's  relatives  cannot  claim  the 
balance  of  her  price.  If  the  man  makes  further  payments 
to  his  new  wife's  relatives  prior  to  paying  for  his  old  wife 
in  full,  the  old  wife's  relatives  can  seize  his  property  in 
satisfaction  of  their  claim  and  the  custom  of  kuizaiaila 
will  not  apply  and  they  will  not  lose  anything  on  account  of 
the  seizure. 

24».  MANBO.-^In  certain  circumstances  a  woman  can> 
marry  without  any  price.  This  sometimes  happens  when, 
»  woman  has  left  her  husband  dumckhuah  or  has  been 
divorced  by  him  for  adultery.  The  kind  of  the  case  that 
arises  is  as  follows.  A  woman  leaves  her  husband  sum- 
chhtmh  and  her  whole  price  is  refunded  by  her  relatives. 
After  a  while  she  misses  her  children  so  she  asks  her  husband 
to  take  her  back  and  agrees  that' if  he- does  she  will  demand 
no  price.  In  these  circumstances  a  woman  is  entitled  to  do 
this  and  her  relatives  cannot  claim  her  price.  All  that 
the  relatives  can  da  is  to  seize  the  woman's  property  and 
dowry  and  sever  all  relationship  with  her  intuithlar.  They 
mtjy  try  to  claim  Rs.  40  banman  but  they  cannot  get  it, 
as  tlivj  only  person  entitled  to  banman  according  to  custom 
is  a  Pu.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  not  very  common  and  very 
often  after  a  while  the  husband  makes  it  up  with  his  wife's 
relatives  and  pays  them  her  price.  When  they  do  this 
$he  intmthlar  ceases  and  relationship  is  resumed. 
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25.  SAZVMEIDAWE.—Sazumeidawh  is     a      form  of 

marriage    without   any    price.     In     such     a   marriage   the 

contracting  parties   agree   that  they   will  get   married    and 

that  the   womon  shaK   not   claim  her  usual   marriage  price 

and   that   the   man   shall  be   at   liberty  to   leave    her  and 

divorce  her  at  any   time  without   incurring   any     penalties. 

Marriages  of  this  sort   are  very  rare  but  are   more   common 

with  daughters  of   widoAvs  than  with  girls  both   of  wiiose 

parents  are  alive,  as  a  father  is  generally  sufficiently  wide 

awake  to  prevent   an  arrangment  so   disadvantageous  to  the 

girl  and   her  family.     For  a  n:arriage  of   this  sort  no   patai 

are   required,   a   mere  agreement    between   the  parties   is 

sufficient. 

A  is  a  widow  with  a  daughter  and  B  wants  to  marry  her 
daughter  but  he  docs  not  want  to  pay  any  price  If  A  is  very 
bard  up  she  may  say  "very  wellcome  and  live  in  my  house 
and  you  can  marry  my  daughter  and  you  need  not  pay  me 
any  price".  B  agrees  and  goes  and  lives  in  A's  house  and 
mariies  her  daughter.  After  a  year  or  two  B  gets  tired  of 
his  wife  and  leaves  her.  B's  wife  can  claim  nothing  from 
him.  If  however  B  has  taken  any  property  of  his  own-inta 
his  mother-in-law's  house,  he  cannot  take  it  with  him  when 
he  goes  but   must  leave  it  with  his  mother-in-law. 

In  a  maiTiage  of  this  «ort  a  woman  is  equally  entitled 
to  divorce  her  husband  at  any  time  and  he  can  claim  nothing. 
Each  party  in  fact  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  other  whenever 
be  or  she  likes  without  incurring  any  penalty. 

The  only  instance  of  a  marriage  of  this  sort  that  I  have 
come  across  va?  in  a  case  where  a  woman  had  had  a  saicu. 
The  father  of  the  sawn  claiined  it  and  as  the  woman  was 
very  reluctant  to  be  parted  from  her  child,  she  persauaded 
the  father  to  marry  her  fiazumeidawh  and  he  agreed  to  da 
80  and  she  w^nt  and  liv^-d  in  his  house.  After  a  bit  the 
man  got  tired  of  the  woman  and  turned  bor  out  and  she 
brought  a  case  in  court.  As  however  it  was  clearly  |)rovcd. 
that  it  was  a  sazvmeidawh  marriage  she  could  recover 
nothing. 

26.  SEBOMJWH.—lhh  is  a  very  difficult  word  to 
translate.  It  really  moans  the  payment  of  earnest  money  to 
ensure  as  so  far  as  possible  that  a  man  will  do  a  certain 
tiling  that  he  is  contracting  to  do.  It  is  best  explained  by' 
examples. 
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(1)  A  young  man  has  made  a  girl  pregnant  and  as  bo 
does  not  want  to  pay  the  saunmaUy  he  says  that  he  wants 
to  mirry  her.  The  girl's  parents  however  are  suspicious  of 
his  bona  fides  and  are  afraid  that  if  he  marries  her  he  will 
merely  pay  up  a  very  small  instalment  of  the  price  Kay 
Rs.  lOorKs.  20  and  will  then  divorce  her  having  thus 
evaded  paying  half  of  the  siwnman.  To  insure  against 
this  they  can  lay  down  as  a  condition  of  the  marriage  that 
the  brilegroom  must  first  pay  up  a  sep^  or  Rs.  40  as 
sebomawh.  This  sebomawk  docs  not  form  part  of  the  pric© 
but  is  a  payment  in  adrlition  to  the  price  and  is  not  return- 
able  if   the  parties    divorce  each  other.    - 

(2)  A  well-to-do  man  in  a  good  position  wants  to  marry 
a  spinster  who  is  getting  on  towards  middle  age  and  has 
never  had  a  husband  before  and  is  a  good  deal  oJder  tha,ii 
her  suitor.  The  parents  have  not  ill-founded  fears  that  the 
marriage  between  the  parties  is  not  likely  to  be  of  a  very 
lasting  nature  and  that  the  husband  will  probably  divorce 
his  wife  before  he  has  paid  up  very  much  of  the  price. 
In  such  a  case  the  parents  may  insist  on  sebomawh  and 
the  suitor  will  then  have  to  pay  up  Rs.  40  as  earnest  money 
in  the  way  described  above. 

(3)  A  young  man  goes  into  a  girl's  house  at  night  and 
gets  caught  by  her  parents  and  is  therefore  liable  to  pay 
khumpiii  kaiman.  He  knows  this  and  to  avoid  having 
to  pay  khiirnpui  kaiman  says  he  will  marry  the  girl.  If 
the  girl's  parents  are  suspicions  of  his  intentions,  they  can 
insist  on  sebomawk  before  allowing  the  marriage.  They 
thus  ensure  themselves  of  getting  at  any  rate  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  original  fine  they  could  have  claimed,  for 
/chttmpm' kaiman. 

.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sebomawh  is  really  only  a 
form  of  insuranc!e  to  save  people  from  being  defrauded  by 
an  unscrupulous  person  who  vvants  to  avoid  paying  his  dues. 
X  know  of  a  case  where  a  married  man  wanted  to  have  tv  girl. 
The  girl  ref ascd  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  unkss  he 
agref'd  to  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  her.  He  did  not  want 
to  divorce  his.  wife  but  in  order  to  get  the  girl,  he  said  he 
would  do  so.  He  at  the  same  time  made  an  agreement  with 
his  wife  that  he  would  pretend  to  divorce  her  but  that  after 
he  had  got  hold  of  the  girl  and  kept  her  for  a  short  time 
he  would  take  his  wife  back  again.     Accordingly  he  divorced 

his  wife  and  the  girl  believmg  that  his  intentions  wore  genuine 
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married  him  and  he  paid  an  instalment  of  Es.  20  only  for  her 
He  kept  her  for  leas  than  a  month  smA  then  divorced  her  and 
took  his  old  wife  back  again  having  had  all  his  fun  for 
only  Rs.  20.  This  is  a  case  in  which,  if  the  girl's  parents  had 
had  any   suspicions  they  would  have  insisted  on  sebomawh^ 

The  only  circumstances  in  which  sebomawh  can  be 
claimed  hack  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  is  if  he  paid  it  for 
is  wife  and  han  had  to  divorce  her  for  adultery. 

27.  SMEj. — A  kmei  is  a  concubine  and  according  lo 
Lushai  custom  any  one  may  keep  a  hm/ei  As  a  matter  of 
fact  nowadays  as  the  real  wife  and  the  hmei  always 
qnarrel,  it  is  practically  only  the  chiefs  who  keep  hmeii 
though  a  few  rich  man  do  so  also.  The  price  of  a  hm^  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  regular  wife  and  if  2khmei  gets  divorced 
or  otherwise  separated  from  her  husband  she  is  governed  by 
exactly  the  same  customs  as  regular  wives.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  chiefs  geneially  do  not  pay  the  full  price  for  their  hmei 
but  give  the  father  something  and  help  him  and  as  a  chief  s 
friend  gets  a  very  easy  time  in  a  village,  fathers  are  general- 
ly quite  willing  to  give  their  daughters  as  hmeis  at  a  low 
price. 

28.  THISBN'PAL. — A  woman  is  tMsenpal  when  she  has 
had  children  with  her  husband,  whether  they  have  sur- 
vived or  not.  A  woman  who  has  had  no  children  with 
her  husband  is  thisenpallo.  If  a  woman  who  is  pregnant 
with  a  sawn  marries  the  father  of  the  sawn  before  it  is 
borr.  and  it  is  born  in  her  husband's  house,  after  the  birth 
of  this  child  she  is  thisenpal.  If,  however,  the  sawn  is 
hern  in  the  woman's  parent's  house  and  sometime  after  its 
birth  she  marries  its  father  and  after  their  marriage  they 
have  no  children,  she  is  thisenpallo,  as  a  saun  bom  prior  to 
the  marriage  of  its  parents  does  not  make  a  woman  thisen- 
pal. If  a,  woman  dies  thisenpallo,  her  relations  cannot 
claim  the  balance  of  her  price,  also  if  a  woman  who  is 
thisenpallo  is  divorced  mak  she  cannot  claim  the  balance  of 
her  price.  When  a  woman  who  is  thisenpal  is  divorced  her 
husband  must  pay  her  up  the  whole  of  her  price.  If  a 
woman  is  divorced  mak  while  pregnant,  she  is  regarded  as 
thisenpal. 

29.  NUFUI      TAWlKHAWIH.--^e    term    nupui^ 
pawikhawih  covers  all  mischief  or  offences   committed  by    & 
married  woman.    The  responsibility  for  a  woman's  misdeeds 
is  divided    between  her  husband    and     her    ?>r  Lers  and 
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any  compensatiou  due  to  her  for  offences  committed  against 
her  is  also  divided  between  her  husband  and  her  brothers 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

If  a  married  woman  steals  Tingtkul,  which  terms 
covers  anything  regarded  as  being  the  property  of  a  woman 
her  brothers  or  parents  have  to  pay  the  fine  or  if  her  hus- 
band pays  it  bt)  can  deduct  it  from  her  price.  If  a  married 
woman  steals  paddy  or  rice  or  anything  not  covered  by  the 
term  Tingthid  her  husband  has  to  pay  the  fine.  If  a 
married  won>an  is  defamed  of  having .  committed  any 
sexual  offence  and  the  person  who  defamed  her  is 
fined,  the  fine  goes  to  her  brothers.  If  a  man  is 
dned  for  the  offences  of  Lawithlem,  Thlim,  Zen,  Pvanfenzar 
or  Hnute  deh  against  a  married  woman,  her  brothers  get 
the  fine.  If  a  person  is  fined  for  defaming  a  woman  by 
■accusing  her  of  theft  or  of  any  offences  other  than  sexual 
iiffencesor  if  a  person  is  fined  for  beating  a  woman  or  for 
any  offence  against  her  (hat  is  not  of  a  SLxual  nature,  the 
fine  goes  to  her  husband. 

30.  MAN  AlA  INCHAWM. — A  man  sometimes  agrees 
to  support  a  relation  ot  his  wife's,  generally  her  mother  or  sis- 
ter, instead  of  paying  his  marriage  price.  The  contract  is  that 
the  person  who  is  to  be  support  el,  will  be  supported  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  and  th-^t  when  she  dies  the  marriage  price  will  be 
oon-sidered  to  have  been  paid  np  in  full.  This  method  of 
paying  up  a  marriage  price  is  rather  a  gamble,  as  if  the  per- 
son who  is  being  supported  lives  a  long  time,  the  man  may 
have  to  pay  quite  a  lot  for  his  wife,  while  if  she  dies  soon  he 
may  get  his  wife  very  cheap. 

If  the  husband  and  the  person  he  is  supporting  cannot 
get  on  and  he  turns  her  out,  if  he  has  supporte(|  her  for  three 
years  his  marriage  price  will  be  reduced  by  Rs.  40  and  he 
will  have  to  pay  up  the  balance  but  if  he  has  s  ">pj)orted  her 
for  less  than  three  years,  he  will  to  pay  up  the  fail  customary 
price.  If  the  person  who  is  being  supported  leaves  of  her 
own  accord  and  does  not  return  when  called  she  cannot  claim 
any  payment  of  the  price.  When  a  man  who  has  married 
on  these  terms  divorces  his  wife  Mak,  if  his  wife- is  /  hisenpal 
and  he  has  supported  her  relative  for  three  years,  he  will 
have  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  her  price  less  Rs.  4.0,  which  he 
can  deduct  for  having  supported  the  relative  for  three  years. 
If  he  has  not  supported  the  relative  for  three  years  he  will 
ha  ve  to  pay  up  the  whole  price.  If  the  wife  is  Thisenpallo 
and  he  divorces  her  Mak  he  will  have  nothing  to  pay. 
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If  the  wife  dies  7 hisenpal  prior  to  tlic  death  of  her 
relative  who  is  being  supported,  tlio  husband  will  have  to 
continue  to  support  his  late  wife's  relative  until  she  dies.  If 
he  fails  to  do  this  he  will  have  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  cus- 
tomary price  less  Rs.  40  if  he  has  already  supported  the 
relative  for  three  years.  If  the  wife  dies  Thisenpallo,  he 
need  not  continue  to  support  the  relative  and  she  cannot 
claim  any  of  the  price  f rona  him.  If  the  wife  leaves  her 
husband  Sumchhtcto/i  or  is  Uire  after  he  has  supported  her 
mother  for  three  years,  she  will  have  to  pay  him  Rs.  40  and 
if  she  is  Uire  her  husband  can  keep  her  Thuam  and  pro- 
perty. 

31.  NVPVl  TLAN  KOJINA.  -If  a  married  man 
falls  in  love  with  a  girl  and  agrees  to  divorce  hi'^  wife  and 
marry  the  girl  and  if  after  he  has  divorced  his  vvife  the  girl 
refuses  to  marry  him,  he  can  claim  Rs.  40  from  her  with 
which  to  call  back  his  divorced  wife.  This  Ks.  40  will  be 
sent  through  a  Talai  to  the  man's  former  wife  and  if  on 
being  thus  recalled  she  refuses  to  return  to  him,  she  is 
divorced  Sumchhtiah.  This  Rs.  40  must  be  paid  down  at 
once  ill  cash  or  in  kind  and  is  in  addition  to  the  marriage 
price  and  is  Fanghmuioei,  that  is  to  say  irrecoverable  by  the 
man  if  he  an^  his  wife  subsequently  separate. 

32.  MANKIAMNA. — According  to  custom  the  mar- 
ria£je  price  of  women  who  have  already  been  married  once 
is  to  be  reduced  by  a  tloi,  which  is  Rs.  20.  Lushais  have 
several  names  for  women  who  have  been  married  and 
have  lost  their  husbands  by  death  or  divorce. 

A  Niithlmci   is  a  woman  who  has  been  married  and  ha^ 
separated  from  her  husband  by  any  form  of  divorce. 
A  H'  ingkir  is  the  same  as  a  Nuthlawi. 

A  Lenjleh  is  a  woman  who  has  left  her  husband  after 
spending  only  one  ni^ht  in  his  house. 

A  Lus'un  is  a  widow  after  her  husband's  death. 

A  Lamthlang  Rapthla  is  the  same  as  Lustm.  If  any 
Of  these  women  get  married,  their  price  according  to 
custom  is  to  be  reduced  by  a  Hat.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, must  be  qualified,  as  the  amount  of  price  a  'man  is 
ready  to  pay  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  woman.  If  a 
woman  is  very  attractive  or  industrious,  the  reduction  will 
probably  be  waived  by  her  vould-be-husband.  If  a  woman 
who   is  still   capable  of  bearing  one   or  t\\o   children   gets 


marriod,  her  price  will  be  not  less  than  a  Sepui  or  Rs.  d.0. 
If  an  old  woman  past  child  bearing  gets  married,  her  price 
will  be  not  less  than  a  7lai  Rs.  20. 

33.  RMEITHAI  TASAL  NEI  or  remarrlar/e  of 
tcidotcs. — Thei'e  is  no  objection  to  a  widow  reraaiTyinj?.  If 
a  childless  widow  remarries  her  price  is  to  be  lis.  20  loss 
than  it  would  have  been  if  she  had  not  been  married  before. 
Her  price  will  be  taken  by  her  relatives  in  the  same  way 
as  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  marriage.  II'  she  has  no 
relatives  who  can  claim  her  price,  she  can  either  adopt  a 
brother  for  the  purpose  or  she  can,  if  she  likes,  take  her 
price  herself  and  utilize  it  as  her  dowry.  A  widow's  price 
will  be  reduced  in  the  Manpiti  or  main  price.  So  far  as 
price  goes  a  widow  with  children  is  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  a  childless  widow,  her  price  will  be  Ks.  20  less  than 
the  customary  price.  A  widow  with  children,  however,  is 
expected  to  consult  her  children,  if  they  are  grown  up, 
before  she  gets  married  again  and  if  they  do  not  agree  she 
cannot  get  married  from  their  house  but  will  have  to  get 
married  again  from  her  own  relation's  house. 

The  children  of  a  widow  who  marries  again  can  go  and 
live  where  they  like.  They  can  either  continue  to  live  with 
her  or  can  go  to  their  father's  relations  or  to  their  Pw  their 
maternal  grand-father.  The  people  to  whose  house  they  go 
to  live  cannot  afterwards  claim  Qhawmman  from  them 
unless  they  are  not  related  to  them  at  all. 

34.  KUTZALA  TLAK,—Kutzala  Tlak  is  said  to  take 
place  when  a  man  to  whom  money  ib  owing  on  a  relative's 
marriage  price,  goes  to  the  house  of  his  debtor  and  seizes 
property  to  satisfy  his  claim.  When  Kutzala  Tlak  arises 
the  balance  of  the  marriage  price  due  is  forfeited. 

If,  however,  before  going  to  the  house  of  his  debtor  and 
seizing  some  of  his  property,  the  creditor  has  gone  to  the 
chief  and  explained  the  circumstances  and  askei  to  be 
allowed  to  seize  some  property  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim  and 
the  chief  has  allowed  him  to  do  so,  it  is  not  a  case  of  Kutzala 
Tlak  and  only  the  value  of  the  article  taken  is  to  bo  set  off 
against  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

The  following  is  an  example  : — 

A  has  married  B's  daughter  and  after  a  number  of  years 
still  owes  J3  Rs.  60  for  his  wife's  price.  13  goes  to  A's  house 
and  seizes  a  brass  pot  worth   Rs.  15  without  As  permission-. 
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In  conseqiien<?e  of  this  act  of  violence  B  loses  all  claim  to 
the  balance  of  the  price.  This  is  a  very  good  custom  as  it 
discourages  the  use  of  violent  methods. 

35.  BEMAB  TALE  CHSAN.—li  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  man  who  wants  to  get  married  has  absolutely 
nothing  with  which  to  pay  even  an  instalment  of  the  price. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  the  girl's  people  agree,  the  man 
sacrifices  a  fowl  and  solemnly  promises  before  witnesses  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  say  Es.  40  or  Esi  20  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
caa.  This  sacrifice  and  promise  is  known  as  Rtmar  Talk. 
When  this  sacrifice  has  been  performed,  if  the  man  and  his 
wife  separate  before  he  has  paid  the  sum  stipulated,  he 
must  pay  up  that  sum,  whether  his  wife  is  Thisenpal 
or  not. 

36.  IN  KAI  ORBVAK.-^liyfihendi.  woman's  husband 
dies,  her  relations  take  her  back  to  live  with  them  before  the 
expiry  of  the  three  lunar  months  of  MUthi  Chawpek  they 
cannot  claim  the  balance  of  her  price.  During  these  three 
mouths  a  woman  jnust  remain  in  her  deceased  husband's 
house. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Divorce. 

1.  Inthen  means  divorce.  There  are  eleven  ways  of 
divorce.  Ma  or  Mak^  Sih/iOhhuahi  Sumlaitan,  Peksa.chanj, 
JPa^.al  Aivmloh  Rlana  Chkuak,  Kawngka  Sola  Mak, 
Zangzaw,  Chhuping,  Atna  Vanga  Inthen^  Nupui  Tlaasan, 
Uire. 

2.  MA  or  MAK. — When  a  man  divorces  his  wife  in 
this  form,  he  simply  says  "I  Mak  you"  and  the  woman 
is  then  divorced.  If  the  woman  is  Thisenpal  that  is  to 
say  if  &he  has  had  any  children  with  her  husband  whether 
these  84*6  still  alive  or  not,  the  husband  has  to  pay  up 
the  whole  of  the  balance  of  the  woman's  marriage  price 
including  the  Thutphah.  If  the  woman  is  Thisenpallo, 
that  is  to  say  if  she  has  had  no  children  at  all  with  her 
husband,  the  man  will  not  have  to  pay  up  the  balance  out- 
standing of  the  marriage  price,  he  cannot  however  claim 
the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the  price  that  he  may  have 
already  paid.  A  woman  who  has  been  Mak  can  take  with 
her  all  her  personal  property  and  her  Thuam  or  dowry. 
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3.  SUMCHUUAII,'-k  woman  who  refuses  to  remain 
with  her  husband  and  leaves  him  is  considered  to  have 
divorced  him  and  this  form  of  divorce  is  known  as  Sum" 
chhuah.  A  woman  is  at  liberty  to  divorce  her  husband 
in  this  way  whenever  she  likes  but  the  whole  of  the  pnoo 
that  her  husband  has  paid  to  her  relatives  jnust  be  returned 
to  him.  When  a  woman  divorces  her  husband  in  this  way, 
she  is  entitled  to  take  all  her  persoaal  property  and  also 
her  Thuam, 

Sumchlmah  and  Mak.  are  the  two  commonest  form 
of  divorce  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  whether 
a  given  case  is  one  of  Mak  or  Sumchhuah  as  a  woman  will 
always  try  to  make  out  that  she  has  been  Mak,  while 
her  husband  will  try  to  make  out  that  she  is  SUM- 
CHHUAH. 

4.  FANGBMANO  EI.— It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  man  divorces  his  wife  Mak  and  then  changes  his  mind 
and  wants  to  call  her  back  and  sends  Palais  to  her  and 
asks  her  to  come  back.  The  woman  will  very  likely  reply 
that  she  will  return  if  her  husband  calls  her  back  with  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  say  lis.  20.  The  payment  of  tlii» 
sum  is  known  as  Fanghnmna  M  and  the  money  paid  is 
in  addition  to  the  price  and  is  separate  from  it  and  is  not 
repayable  if  the  woman  afterwards  divorces  her  husband 
SumchhiHth.  Again  sometimes  a  woman  will  leave  her 
husband  Sumchhuah  because  he  has  beaten  her  or  abused 
her  in  filthy  language.  The  husband  finds  he  cannot  get 
on  vvitliout  his  wife  and  sen  Is  Palais  to  ask  her  to  return. 
The  wife  replies  that  in  consequence  of  his  ill-treat- 
ment, she  cannot  return  to  him  unless  ho  pays  her 
E,s.  2)  Fanghmano  Ei.  If  the  sum  demanded  is  paid, 
it  is  Fanghmano  Ei  and  is  in  addition  to  and  separate 
from  tlie  price  and  is  not  repayable  if  the  woman  after* 
wards  leaves  her  husband  and  divorces  liim  Sumckhuali, 
Fanghmano  Ei  literally  translated  means  '*  the  eating 
of  a  cucumber ",  once  a  cucumber  has  been  eaten  it  has 
gone  for  ever,  in  the  same  way,  the  money  paid  in  the 
cases  given  above  can  never  be  recovered. 

5.  MAN  ATAIVA  FEK  EIB  LEE  or  return  of  ariicles 

given  as  part  of  'price, — ^When   a   price   is   paid   partly   or 

wholly  in  kind,  e.g.y  when  a  gun  or  a  mythun  is  given  as  part 

of   tlio  price,  if   the    woman   goes   Sumchhuah     the   return 

of  the  very  same  article  that  was  given   cannot  be  claimed 
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unless  it  is  still  with  the  recipient.  If  it  has  been  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  only  the  amoant  at  which  it  was 
valued  at  the  time  it  was  given  can  be  claimed. 

^  C).  There  was  an  old  custom  that  when  a  husband  and 
M'ife  sepaiated  by  divorce  or  when  the  r'^lations  of  a  deceased 
wife  were  collecting  her  personal  property,  if  by  mistake 
anything  belonging  to  the  husband  was  taken  with  the 
woman's  things,  the  woman  or  her  relations  were  liable  to 
a  fine  of  Rs.  40.  This:  custom  has  been  dropped  in  a 
mimbcr  of  viljai^es  and  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  bad  custom  and  should l^c  dropped,  as  it 
gives  an  unscrnpulous  husband  the  opportunity  of  placing 
some  petty  article  of  his  own  in  the  woman's  basket  and 
then  sayiii«  she  has  taken  it  and  claiming  Ks.  40.  It  has 
been  decided,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  if  afterwards 
anytliing  belonging  to  the  former  husband  is  found  among, 
the  woman's  cifectSv^it  will  simply  be  returned  anl  no  fine 
can  be  claimed.  Of  course  if  tliere  is  an  obvious  case  of 
.theft  of  anythiui^  iL»-.portant,  it  will  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

7.  SUA/L  JITAJV.—This  is  a  form  of  divorce  by 
agreement.  Keither  T3arty  can  claim  to  divorce  the  others 
by  this  form  as  a  right  When  this  form  of  divorci  hixs 
been  agreed  on  the  price  will  be  shared  equally  by 
the  two  parties.  This  applies  to  both  Manpui  and  Mantang. 
-Thus  if  a  husband  has  still 'got  to  pay  the  larger  part 
of  the  price,  he  will  deduct  what  he  has  already  paid  from 
the  half  price  that  he  has  to  pay  under  the  agreement, 
and  will  pay  the  result.  Thus  if  the  whole  Afanpui  were 
lis.  12U  and  he  Jias  already  paid  up  Rs.  40  ho  will  have 
to  pay  antjther  Rs.  20  to  make  up  the  half  price  be  has  to 
pay.  It'  the  husband  has  paid  up  the  whole  price,  he  will 
get  half  of  it  back.  The  Mantang  will  be  treated  iu  exactly 
the  same  way. 

8.  PEKSACUANG^ — Teksachang  is  another  form  of 
divorce  by  agreement.  If  a  husband  and  wife  agree  to 
separate,  they  can  agree  that  the  amount  of  the  price 
alrca'ly  paid  up  will  suthce,  that  is  to  say  the  man  will  not 
claim  the  return  of  any  part  of  the  price  he  may  have  paid 
and  the  v/oman  on  her  side  will  not  claim  any  outstanding 
price  that  may  still  be  due. 

9.  FASAL  /IJVAfLOJI  IILANA  CHRUAK.—lhctcrm 
Pnsol  awynloh  hi  ana  Qhhuak  is  used  to  describe  a  separation 
between  a  married   couple   owing   to  the   man   having   left 
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the  country  or  being  confined  in  jail  or  for  any  otlier  cause 
being  away  from  home  for  a  long  period.  In  tliese 
circumstances  a  wife  is  expected  to  stay  in  her  husband's 
house  and  await  his  return.  If  she  does  not  do  so  she  is  to 
be  treated  as  Sumchhuah.  If  however  a  wife  cannot  get 
on  with  her  husband's  relations  aud  prefers  to  stay  with 
her  own  people  while  her  husl»and  is  away,  she  is  entitled 
to  do  so  and  canuot  be  treated  as  Sumchhuah  on  this 
account,  A  husband  who  returns  from  a  prolonged 
abicnce  and  refuses  to  live  with  his  wife  is  held  to  have 
divorced  her  Mak.  A  wife  who  refuses  to  return  to  her 
husband  when  he  comes  home  and  calls  her  back  to  him  is 
to  be  treated  as  Sumchhuah.  If  while  waiting  for  her 
husband  the  woman  dies,  her  relatives  can  claim  the  balance 
of  her  price  from  her  husband  on  his  return.  If  the  husband 
dies  while  away  they  can  claim  the  balance  of  the  price 
from  his  heir. 

10  ATNA  VANG  A  I/VTIIEN  or  dloorce  on  account 
of  madness. — When  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  goes 
mad,  the  custom  is  as  follows  :— "When  a  man's  wife  goes 
mad  he  must  look  after  her  for  three  years  and  if  after  that 
period  she  has  not  recovered  can  divorce  her  JPeksachang 
but  if  he  leaves  her  or  divorces  her  before  three  years 
have  expired,  he  has  divorced  her  Mak  and  must  pay 
up  her  price  in  full  provided  that  she  is  Thismwal.  If 
she  is  Thisenpallo  the  ordinary  custom  regarding  Tlmenpallo 
women  is  followed  and  he  will  not  have  to  pay  up  any 
balance  due  on  the  price. 

If  a  woman's  husband  goes  mad,  she  also  must  look 
after  hfm  foi*  three  years  and  if  he  does  not  recover  within 
that  period  can  leave  him  Feksachang.  If  the  woman  leaves 
her  husband  befor'c  the  expiry  of  three  years,  she  is  Sum- 
chhuah  and  will  have  to  refund  all  the  price  she  has 
received. 

11.  HMBICREIA  A  FASAL  CBILVNGTEN  AN 
MA  TUBILO  or  a  u-oman  cannot  he  divorced  by  her 
husband's  relations. — It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a 
man  is  away  from  homo  his  brothers  or  possibly  his  parents 
will  try  to  divorce  his  wife,  if  for  any  reason  they  do  not 
like  her.  This  is  contrary  to  custom  as  a  woman  can  only 
be  divorced  by  her  husband  and  not  by  any  of  his  brothers 
or  other  relations.  For  a  divorce  to  take  place  the  husband 
must  himself  say  formally  '  I  divorce  you  '   or   *  Ra  JMa  A 
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Che  '  and  unless  he  actually  does  this  no  divorce  can  take 
place.  If  while  a  man  is  away  from  home  his  brothers 
turn  out  his  wife  and  say  she  is  divorced,  as  soon  as  the 
husband  returns  he  ouglit  to  call  his  wife  back.  If  a  wife 
who  has  been  turned  out  by  hur  husband's  brother  does 
not  return  when  called,  she  will  be  Simchhmh.  If  how- 
ever the  husband  fails  to  call  her  back,  he  has  divorced 
her  Mak  and  will  have  to  pay  up  the  balance  of  her  price. 
Cases  of  this  sort  are  not  uncommon  and  even  when  a  man 
is  at  home  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  of  his  brothers  to 
attempt  to  divorce  his  wife  for  hitn,  if  he  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  do  not  like  her. 

12.  NUFU/ TLANSA/V  or  Abandonment  a f  tvife.—li 
a  man  abandons  his  wife  and  family  and  goes  away,  tha 
house,  field  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  him  become 
his  wife's  property.  His  children  also  go  to  his  wife  and 
she  will  get  the  marriage  price  of  their  daughters.  If 
after  a  year  he  tries  to  return  to  his  wife,  his  wife  can  take 
him  back  or  not  as  she  likes ;  if  she  refuses  to  take  him 
back  she  is  entitled  to  keep  the  house,  the  property  and  the 
children. 

^  13.  KAJVNGKASULA  MAK.—WhQno.  man  finds  a 
girl  he  prefers  to  his  wife  and  divorces  his  w'fc  and  the 
same  day  or  the  next  day  marries  the  girl,  the  divorce 
is  known  as  Kaiingkasula  Mak^  In  a  divorce  of  this 
kind  the  divorced  wife  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  certain 
property  known  as  Buhhal  .as  well  as  to  her  full  price. 
Buhhal  covers  paddy  and  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  also 
Kochus.  It  also  covers  all  earthenware  household  pots.  A 
woman  who  has  been  divorced  in  this  way  is  considered  to 
have  been  very  grievously  affronted  aad  for  this  reason  is 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  Buhbal.  ^ 

If  the  couple  have  children,  the  children  can  go  either 
with  their  mother  or  tiieir  father  whichever  they  prefer. 
The  father  cannot  stop  the  children  from  goiug  with  their 
mother  and  if  they  do  so  thej  are  not  regarded  as  having 
disowned  their  father.  The  father  however  will  get  the 
marriage  price  of  the  daughters  if  there  are  any.  If  the 
couple  prior  to  the  divorce  were  living  in  the  same  house 
as  the  husband's  parents  and  if  the  husband's  parents  were 
occupying  the  Khumyui  or  big  bed  and  the  couple  the 
Khumai  no  division  of  Buhbal  will  take  place,  as  the 
house  is  regarded  as  belonging  to   the    h  ishand's    father 
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iind  all  the  Buhbal  are  therefore  the  latter's  property.  The 
\\i%VdXYi\G2iXn.ViQQi  KawngJcasula  31ak  is  that  the  old  wife 
goes  out  of  the  door  as  the  new  wife  comes  in. 

14.  ZANGZAW  or  Impoience.—li  dkmdbn  is  impotent 
and  is  unahle  to  have  intercourse  with  his  wife,  according 
to  old  custom,  the  Puifhinm  or  priest  will  kill  a  pullet 
and  perform  incantations  and  if  after  a  period  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  or  if  there  is  no  agreement 
after  three  months  the  man  is  still  impotent,  the  woman  is 
entitled  to  a  divorce  Feksachang  and  to  kee'p  her  price.  If 
however  the  woman  fails  to  live  with  her  husband  during 
the  period  agreed  upon  she  is  Sumchhuah  and  if  during 
the  period  agreed  on  she  takes  another  husband  or  has 
intercourse  with  another  man  she  is  Lire.  This  cusfcom  is 
Btill  foliowed  to-day,  the  only  difference  being  that  treatment 

in  hospital  h&s  in  most  cases  taken  the  place  of  treatment 

by  the  Fmfhiam, 

It  the  woman  accuses  her  husband  of  being  impotent  and 
lie  denies  it  the  custom  is  for  a  man  to  be  placed  to  sleep 
near  the  couple  to  see  what  really  happens  and  to  report. 
If  the  woman's  claim  is  found  to  be  false,  she  has  to  pay 
her  husband  Ks.  40  or  a  Sepui,  This  custom  seems  rather 
strange  but  it  is  still  actually  followed  and  I  have  dealt 
with  cases  in  which  it  has  been  resorted  to.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Aijal  a  few  years  ago,  the  man  appointed 
to  watoh  the  couple  was  accompanied  by  the  mother  of  the 
wife  who  had  claimed  that  hor  husband  was  impotent, 
both  these  witnesses  reported  that  the  husband  was 
fully  competent  and  the  case  was  decided  by  the  Thakthing 
JPanchayet,  who  fined  the  wife  Es.  40.  The  wife  appealed  to 
the  Superintendent  who  confirmed  the  Panch  ayet  e  decision 
.and  dismissed  the  appeal. 

16.  QHHVPING, — If  a  wife  owing  to  physical  peculiari- 
ties is  unable  to  perform  her  duties  to  her  husband,  the  hus- 
band is  entitled  to  a  divorce  and  to  %'^i  back  all  the  price 
iie  has  paid,  the  woman  leaving  liim  Sumchhua/u 

16.  TIJBE.—Uire  is  adultery  and  it  is  considered  a  great 
disgrace  for  a  woman  to  be  caught  in  adultery.  If  a  married 
woman  commits  adultery  either  while  her  husband  is  alive 
or  after  his  death  while  she  is  still  living  in  her  husband's 
house  she  is  Virp,  There  are  two  kinda  of  dire,  which 
are  governed  by  different:  customs.  The  first  kind  is7/»V^ 
during  the  life  time  of  a  woman's  huabaid  and  the  second 
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uire  after  tlie  husband's  death.  If  a  woman  commits 
adultery  cluriug  her  husband's  life  time,  the  whole  of  the 
price  paid  must  be  returned  to  her  husband  aud  he  is 
entitled  to  keep  his  wife's  thuam  or  dowry  and  other 
property  sach  as  cloths,  beads,  etc.  /V.  woman,  who  cimmits 
adultery  after  her  husband's  death  while  living  in  her 
husband's  house,  is  equally  zdre  but  the  punishment  is 
less.  The  custom  to  be  followed  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  stated  below  :  — 

(1)  When  a  woman's  husband  dies,  she  performs  the 
thlaicJihiah  ceremony  and  also  ihlahual  in  her  own  house 
and  then  for  three  lunar  months  she  has  to  put  aside 
a  portion  of  the  rice  she  eats  at  each  meal  for  her 
dead  husband.  This  is  known  as  fnitthi  chaw  pek.  If 
within  the  three  mouths  during  which  she  has  to  put  aside 
food  for  her  deceased  husband  the  widow  commits  adultery, 
she  is  uire  in  the  same  way  as  she  would  hate  been  if 
she  had  committed  adultery  in  her  husband's  life  time  and 
will  have  to  return  the  whole  of  her  price,  will  lose  her 
thuam  and  property  and  will  be  turned  out  of  her 
husband's  house. 

(2)  After  the  three  months  during  which  a  woman  ha* 
to  give  food  to  her  husband's  spirit  have  elapsed,  she 
usually  returns  to  her  parents  or  brothers's  house  and  they 
perform  thlaAual,  she  then  returns  to  her  husband's 
house  to  look  after  her  children.  If  after  performing 
ihlahual  in  this  way  she  commits  adultery,  she  is  uire 
but  as  she  has  performed  the  ihlahual  ceremony  she 
will  not  have  to  return  the  price  she  has  already 
received  but  cannot  claim  any  balance  outstanding.  Her 
children  can  turn  her  out  of  their  house  but  she  lis  entitled 
to  keep  her  thuam.  If  her  children  keep  her  and  allow 
her  to  remain  in  the  house,  they  must  pay  up  the  balance 
of  her  price. 

(3)  If  a  woman  has  no  children  and  after  the  thre© 
months  of  mitt  hi  chaw  pek  she  returns  to  her  parent's 
house  and  performs  ihlahual  and  then  returns  to  her 
husband's  house  to  live  and  there  commits  adultery, 
provided  that  she  is  thisenpal  she  can  keep  the  price 
she  has  received  and  can  claim  the  balance  of  her  price  if 
any  and  can  keep  her  thuam  or  dowry.  If  she  is 
thisenpallo  sho  cannot  claim  the  balance  of  her  price. 
She  can  be  turned  out  of  her  house  but  can  keep  her 
tkuam. 
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(1)  Wlicthcr  e,  woman  lias  children  or  not,  if  she  1ms 
failed  to  perform  t'llahnal  for  her  husband  and  ooramits 
adultery,  she  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  vvny  as.  she  would 
have  been  if  she  had  committed  adultery  while  her  husband 
was  alive  and  will  have  to  return  her  whole  price  and  will 
forfeit  her  thuam  and  property. 

(5)  Sometimes  it  happens  tbat  a  vvoman  lias  remained  for 
many  years  after  lier  husband's  death  in  iiis  house  and  has 
brought  up  their  children  and  married  off  some  of  them  and 
then  commits  adultery.  In  such  a  case  even  if  she  has  not 
performed  the  tlilahual  ceremonies  she  will  not  forfeit 
the  price  she  has  received  but  canTiOt  claim  the  balance  of 
the  price.  She  will  be  uire  in  name  and  her  children  can 
if  they  like  turn  her  out.  If  they  do  not  turn  her  out  she 
can  claim  the  balance  of  her  price  or  if  her  children  like 
they  can  chawm  her  instead  of  paying  up  the  balance  of 
her  price.     She  can  keep  her  thuam. 

(6)  Even  if  the  widow  has  built  herself  a  new  house  or 
the  village  has  moved  to  a  new  site  after  her  husband's  death, 
if  she  is  living  with  her  childreji  in  the  new  house  and  is 
looking  after  them  instead  of  their  father  as  her  husband's 
widow,  she  is  still  tiire  if  she  sleeps  with  a  man  and  will 
be  dealt  witli  in  one  of  the  ways  described  above  according 
to  the  circumstances.  It  is  considered  a  more  serious  offence 
if  a  woman  who  is  looking  after  her  late  husband's  children 
is  litre  than  if  a  woman  who  has  no  children  is  virey 
hence  a  woman  who  has  children  is  punished  more  severely 
than  one  who  has  not,  viiJe  cases  (2)  and  (3). 

17.  According  to  Lushai  custom  the  co-respondent  in  an 
adultery  case  is  n't  liable  to  be  fined  and  no  compensation 
can  be  claimed  from  him. 

18.  If  a  woman  has  been  accused  of  adultery  and  has  been 
found  not  guilty  by  the  chief  or  a  court,  her  husband 
must  take  her  back  at  once  or  he  will  be  considered  to  have 
divorced  her  mak. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Illegitimate  children  and  sexual  offences. 
l.SAWN  and  SAWNMAN—A.  sawn  is  an_  illegiti- 
mate  child.  A  girl  who  bears  a  saivn  is  entitled  to 
receive  Ks.  40  or  a  sepui  from  the  satcn's  father  and 
this  is  known  as  satcnntan.  Sawnman  can  be  claimed 
as  soon  as  the  girl  has  been  pregnant  for  three  month3 
,and  is  payable   gyqw  if  the   child  is   born   dead  or    deaf 
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and  dumb.  Sawnman  is  not  payable  if  the  child  is  bom 
without  all  its  hands  and  feet,  as  the  Lnshais  consider  that 
a  child  born  without  hands  and  feet  is  not  human.  If  a 
girl  causes  herself  to  abort  no  Sawn^^'an  can  be  claimed. 
If  a  girl  has  had  intercoui*se  ifith  more  than  one  young  man 
within  two  or  three  months  and  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
satisfactorily  the  paternity  of  the  saicn,  the  sawn  is 
treated  as  having  no  father  and  is  known  as  a  falak.  No 
9awnman  is  payable,  the  child  belongs  entirely  to  its 
mother  and  if  it  is  a  daughter  she  will  get  its  marriage  price 
when  it  grows  up. 

2,  A  girl  who  while  pregnant  with  a  sawn  has  inter- 
course with  another  man  cannot  claim  the  sawnmnn  and 
if  it  has  been  paid  she  must  return  it.  The  child  in  such 
a  case  belongs  to  its  father  if  he  likes  to  take  it  but  if  he 
refuses  to  own  it,  it  will  be  a  falak. 

{a)  If  when  a  man  has  made  an  unmarried  girl  pre- 
gnant he  marries  her  the  sawnman  will  be  only  Ks.  20, 
This  Rs.  20  does  not  count  towards  the  marriage  price  but 
is  in  addition  to  it  and  will  be  retained  by  the  woman,  even 
if  she  afterwards  leave  her  husband  sumchhuah.  If  the 
parties  do  not  marry  the  amount  of  sawmnan  is  Rs.  40. 
The  child  belongs  to  its  father  and  he  is  entitled  to 
take  it  when  it  is  three  years  old.  Until  it  is  three  years 
old  the  mother  is  bound  to  keep  it  and  if  she  refuses  to  do 
so  and  the  father  has  to  take  it  and  look  after  it  before  it 
is  three  years  old,  the  mother  must  return  the  Es.  40  saton- 
man  she  has  received.  If  a  8a wn  is  not  taken  by  its 
father  or  his  relations  and  grows  up  with  its  mother's  people, 
the  latter  cannot  claim  any  chawmman  if  it  later  on 
leaves  them.  If  a  man  offers  to  marry  the  mcsther  of  his 
&awn  and  she  refuses  to  marry  him,  her  refusal  of  the.  offtjr 
of  marriage  in  no  way  impairs  her  right  to  get  Es.  40  aawn- 
tnan,  she  is  entitled  to  get  it  all  the  same. 

(b)  If  before  taking  charge  of  his  sawn  a  man  dies 
leaving  no  heirs  who  are  prepared  to  look  after  it  the  mother 
wUl  have  to  kok  after  her  saton  and  can  keep  it  even  if 
she  marries.  If  the  snwn's  step-father  treats  it  as  his  own 
child,  he  will  get  i)  s  marriage  price  if  it  is  a  girl  while  a  boy 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  his  step-father's  own 
children.  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  agreement  ertitling 
him  to  claim  a  step-father  cannot  claim  chawmman  from 
his  wife's  sawn  whom  he  has  brought  up  in  his  house. 
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If  the  mother  of  a  sawn  on  gelijgag  married  does  not 
take  the  sawn  with  her  to  her  hushaud's  house  but  hands 
it  over  to  the  care  of  her  parents  «ac  brothers  these  persons 
will  be  regarded  as  the  sawn's  parepts  and  if  it  is  a  girl 
will  be  entitled  to  get  its  price  when  it  gets  married.  They 
will  not  however  be  able  to  claim  chawmmoAi  from  the 
sawn  if  it  leaves  their  care. 

3,  SAWNNAWN.—li  a  girl  has  two  sawn  by  the  samq 
man,  she  cannot  claim  »uy  aawnman  for  the  second  one, 
if  she  has  a  third  sawn  by  the  game  man  she  will  get 
K.S.  40  for  it,  as  for  the  first.  The  custom  is  this,  1st  sawn 
lis,  40,  2nd  sawn  m\  3rd  sawn  Es.  40,  dth  mwn  nil,  5th 
sawn  Es.  40. 

4.  SA  TFNBEL. — A  man  who  gets  a  sawn  by  a  girl 
has  to  provide  a  clay  su  pot  full  of  zu,  v/hicb  is  known 
as  the  sawnbel.  The  girl  can  give  this  to  any  of  her 
relations  she  likes.  IE  the  smor-hel  is  uot  provided,  the 
father  of  the  sawn  must  pay  He.  1  instead. 

^.KHVMFUI  KA/MAN.— The  team  Kkumpui  Kmr 
man  means  literally  "  the  fine  for  getting  on  the.  Kkumpui 
or  big  bed  ".  The  urmarried  girls  and  small  children  of  a 
Liishai  family  ail  sleep  together  with  their  parents  on  the 
khumpui  or  big  bed.  It  there  are  so  many  that  they 
cannot  all  find  room  on  the  khumpui,  some  of  the  elder 
girls  sleep  on  the  fioor  close  to  the  khumpui  and  the  place 
they  sleep  on  is  treated  as  part  of  the  kkumpui.  It  often 
happens  that  a  young  man  v/iil  come  into  the  house  at  night 
to  make  love  to  one  of  the  girls  and  if  he  is  caught  within 
reach  of  the  Kkumpui,-  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Rs.  10 
and  salam^  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  girl  and 
her  lover  have  merely  been  mriking  love  or  whether  they 
have  had  sexual  interoour£e,  the  fine  is  the  same.  The 
reason  for  inflicting  a  fine  is  not  because  the  parties  have 
been  making  love,  this  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  a^i  much 
8,9  they  like  but  partly  because  there  is  always  a  danger 
that  in  the  dark  the  lover  may  nsistake  the  house  holder's 
wife  for  her  daughter  and  partly  to  C3mpensate  the  parents 
for  the  shame  they  undergo  by  the  girl  and,  her  l^ver 
making  love  on  their  khumpui. 

If  a  young  man  who  has  got  caught  in  a  girl's  house  a^ 
once  says  to  the  girl,  "  I  want  to  marry  you,"  the  ^ri© 
cannot  be  claimed  even  if  the  girl  refuses  tc  marry  him  ot 
ier  parents  refuse  to  let    her  marry  him.     Unless   the   sin 
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ifants  her  lover  to  get  caught,  he  generally  gets  away  all 
right.  Sometimes  a  girl  just  ia  order  to  get  tlie  fine  lets 
her  lover  get  up  on  to  the  hhumpui  and  then  pinches  her 
''father  and  wakes  him  np  and  catches  her  lover.  Girls  who 
do  this  are  not  regarded  with  favour,  however.  Again,  when 
a  man  and  a  girl  have  been  making  love  for  sometime  and 
altliough  the  girl  has  asked  the  man  to  marry  her,  he  refuses 
to  do  so  but  continues  to  come  and  sleep  with  her  on  the 
kkumpui,  the  girl  will  get  him  caught  in  the  hopes  of 
either  making  him  marry  her  or  pay  her  the  fine. 

e.KHUMPUl  TIHBAWLSELAWH  MAN.—This 
means  the  fine  for  defiling  a  man's  bed.  If  a  young  ma-n 
and  a  girl  sleep  together  in  anofelier  man's  khumpui,  the 
young  man  so  sleeping  with  a  girl  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Ks.  20 
and  salam.  It  does  not  matter  whether  a  hhumpui  is 
actually  there  or  not,  if  the  place  slept  in  is  the  place  used. 
as  the  khumimi,  the  man  using  it  is  liable  to  the  fine 
just  the  same,  ^^o  fine  is  levied  if  the  bed  belongs  to  the 
girl's  parent. 

1.FA  TULBAIFLHLATFB:  MAN.—li  a  husband 
and  wife  separate  by  any  form  of  divorce  while  the  woman 
is  with  child  ;  and  if  before  the  child  is  born,  the  woman  has 
connection  with  anoUier  man,  she  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of 
Rs.  40  and  s«^«w  for  having  defiled  her  foimer  husband's 
unborn  child.  When  the  child  is  born  her  former  husband 
Can  toJte  it  if  he  likes  when  it  has  reached  the  age.  of  three 
years,  he  is  however  [entitled  to  refuse  to  take  it,  in  which 
case  the  child  will  be  a  falak  and  will  belong  to  its; 
mother.  If  a  woman  commits  adultery  while  with  child  she 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  lis.  10  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  penalties 
for  adultery.  The  child  can  be  taken  by  its  father  if  he 
"waniB  it  or  he  can  refuse  to  own  it  and  it  becomes  a 
faiak, 

8.  LAW  I  THLEM. — If  a  man  induces  a  married  woman 
to  let  him  sleep  with  her  by  pretending'  to  be  her  husband 
it  is  known  as  Icmi  fJdeni.  Such  cases  occur  generally 
when  the  woman's  husband  has  gone  off  to  a  friend's  house 
to  drink  zu  and  another  man  comes  in  pretending  to  be 
her  husband  returning  home.  More  cases  occur  than  come 
to  light  as  the  culprit  generally  escapes  and  even  if  the 
woman  finds  out  her  mistake,  she  often  considers  it  more 
discreet  to  keep  sidcucie.  Jn  the  old  (,lays  a'  man  ca(iJ|ht  at 
this  game  M'ould  have  had  his  ears  and   nose   slit,   nowadays 
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lie  has  to  pay  to  the  woman's  husband  tho  wh«Jl«  of  her 
marriage  price.  This  punishment  is  very  snitable  as  it 
enables  the  aaji^rieved  husband  to  div-orce  his  \sir'e  mak,  if  be 
docs  not  wunt  to  keep  her,  without  any  pecuniary  loss  heirrg 
j^nflicted  on  either  himself  or  his  wife> 

9.  TSZlAf. —  Thlim  is  very  like  lawithlem.  If  v/hen 
lier  husband  is  away,  another  man  comes  while  she  is 
asleep  at  nig'ht  and  sleeps  with  a  Tvonian,  thie  offence  is 
known  as  thlim.  The  fine  is  the  same  as  for  lawiihleff  . 
Both  lawithlem  and  thlim  are  of  very  rare  occarBence  and 
are  regarded  as  disgraceful  to  the  man  concerned, 

10.  I  NT  I  AM. — The  term  intia/n  means  an  asirreement. 
In  a  Lushai  village,  free  sexuai  intoKCourse  is  allowed  among 
the  unmarried  youths  and  girls  and  a  youth  is  allowed  to 
have  intercourse  with  any  srivl  ho  likes  proviled  that  she  is 
agreeable  and  the  girl  cannot  claim  any  payment  oa  that 
account.  Thus  a  girl  cannot  plead  that  the  man  prior 
to  intercourse  taking  plf^ce  had  agreed  to  make  her  a  present 
or  pay  her  a  sum-of  money  it  siie  allowed  him  to  have  inter- 
course with  her.  Such  agreements  are  contrary  to  c;^sto:1:> 
and  cannot  be  enforced.  If  as  the  result  of  such  intercourse 
the  girl  gets  pregnant,  the  Ciso  is  governed  by  a  different 
custom  but  unless  pregnancy  results,  in  no  circumstances 
can  a  girl  claim  a  fine  from  her  lover. 

An  agreement  of  this  nature  between  a  m.:uTied  man,  and 
a  girl,  however,  can  be  euforced.  If  a  married  man  or  as  he 
is  called  in  Lus'^ai  a  patklmci  makes  an  agreement  with 
a  girl  that  he  will  either  roarry  her  or  pay  her  a  certain  suai 
of  money  if  she  allows  him  to  have  intercourse  with  her  and 
then  fails  to  marry  her,  he  must  pay  her  the  sum  agreed  on., 
provided  it  is  not  more  than  Bs.  40.  An  agreement  to  pay 
more  than  Ks.  -iO  cannot  be  enforced.  If,  on  the  other  handj 
the  man  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  girl 
has  divorced  his  wife  and  the  girl  then  refuses  to  marry  him 
she  will  have  to  pay  him  a  mythun  or  Rs.  40  to  enable  him 
to  call  back  his  divorced  wife. 

11.  ZAWN. — This  custom  has  been  put  a  stop  to  ;  but 
as  it  is  still  possible  that  cases  of  alleged  zawn  may  be 
brought  forward,  it  is  as  well  to  describe  it.  In  the  old 
days  if  a  girl  was  known  by  all  the  villagers  to  be  a  common 
prostitute  and  bad  character  they  used  to  zatcn  her 
The  young  m^n  would  carry  the  girl  either  outside  the 
village  fence  or  into  the  village  street  or  into  the  forge  and 
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would  then  afl  rape  lier  in  turn.  Sometimes  some  unfortu- 
nate woman  who  had  no  relatives  was  also  zawned  by 
the  young  men  just  out  of  sheer  wickedness.  This  disgust* 
ing  custom  has  beea  stopped  for  many  years  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  woman  comes  in  and  says  that  she  has 
been  zawned  The  circumstances  will  on  investigation 
generally  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  as  follows  : — 

A  lady  of  rather  light  virtue  goes  on  a  visit  to  another 
village,  one  of  the  young  men  finds  out  about  her 
and  after  he  has  paid  her  a  visit,  informs  his  friends 
and  a  whole  number  of  them  visit  her  in  turn. 
Next  morning  the  woman  gets  frightened  lest  her 
people  find  out  what  she  has  been  doing  and  to  save 
her  face  comes  iii  and  says  that  she  has  been  zawned. 
There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  true- 
facts  of  such  cases.  The  whole  village  will  know 
all  about  it  and  chiefs  are  much  too  careful  now- 
adays to  allow  any  real  case  of  zawn. 

12.  HNUTE  DEH.-^Hfiutedeh  means  the  toughing  of 
a  woman's  breasts  by  a  man.  As  a  rule  when  a  young 
man  and  a  girl  are  concerned  this  is  not  treated  as  an  offence 
and  no  fine  is  inflicted.  Young  men  frequently  do  this  to- 
girls  with  whom  they  are  friendly,  to  see  how  far  they  caa 
go  and  as  a  rule  the  girls  do  not  object.  Occasionally  a  girl 
may  get  annoyed  however  and  complain  to  the  chief.  If  it 
appeal's  that  the  young  man  merely  touched  the  girl's 
breasts  thinking  that  she  liked  him  and  with  the  idea  of 
finding  out  whether  she  really  did  or  not,  the  case  is  dismis- 
sed. If  however  a  young  man  of  loose  character  who  is 
notorious  for  annoying  girls  indiscriminately  is  accused  of 
an  act  of  this  sort  and  the  chief  and  npa»  find  him  guilty 
they  would  probably  fine  him  Rs.  10  and  salam. 

13.  TASALNEI  H2^UTE  DEH.—Thh  means  the 
touching  of  the  breasts  of  a  married  woman  by  a  man  and 
it  constitutes  a  definite  offence.  A  man  found  guilty  of 
touching  the  breasts  of  a  married  woman  is  liable  to  a 
fine    of  a  tlai  sial  or  Rs.  20  and  salam. 

14.  FUANFE^^  ZAR.—  kny  person  who  takes  up 
and  opens  out  a  woman's  skirt  {jman/en),  that  a  woman 
has  folded  up  and  put  away  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Rs.  20 
and  salam. 
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An  occurrcuco  of  this  sort  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
anywhere  except  in  a  jhiim  house!  When  the  women  go  to 
ihej'h?4m,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  go  straight  to  the 
jlium  house  and  change  the  cloths  they  are  wearing  for  their 
working  cloths.  The  skirt  that  they  take  off  is  folded  up 
very  carefully  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  its  owner's  basket 
or  hidden  in  the  roof  of  the  jhuni.  house.  If  after  the  cloth 
has  been  put  away  soAie  one  comes  alone;?  and  tak«s  it  out 
and  sliows  it  to  other  people,  he  or  she  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  lis.  20  and  salam.  If  however  a  cloth  4iad  not  been 
properly  |mt  away  hut  had  been  left  lying  about  and  some 
one  comes  and  shows  it  to  other  people,  no  fine  can  be 
claimed.  This  is  a-curions  custom  but  women  are  very  shy 
about  showirrg  their  cloths  and  \t  is  considered  disgraceful 
for  a  woman's  cloth  to  bo  opened  out  and  shown  to'other 
people,  hence  tlie  fine. 

15.  RAIZE JP  —This  terms  means  the  concealing  of  pre- 
gnancy. A  woman  who  is  already  pregnant  gets  married  to  a 
man  other  than  the  man  to  whom  her  pregnancy  is  di^  without 
telling  him  about  her  condition.  After  she  has  been  mar- 
ried for  a  short  time  her  husliand  discovei*s  ihafc  she  is  with 
child  and  knows  that  the  child  cannot  be  his.  In  these 
<nrcumstances  the  husband  €an  turn  the  woman  out  and 
will  get  back  the  whole  price  he  has  paid.  If  for  any 
reason  the  husband  likes  to  let  his  wife  remain  in  his  house 
until  the  ■child  is  born,  he  will  inform  the  chief  and  upas 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born  mil  turn  his  wife  out  and 
will  g«^t  back  any  price  he  lias  paid.  In  a  case  of  this  sort, 
when  a  girl  knowing  heiself  to  be  pregnant  has  concealed 
the  fact  and  has  married  another  man,  she  cannot  claim 
sammnan,  even  if  she  know-s  who  is  the  father  of  her 
cliild.  The  child  will  be  treated  as  a  falak,  unless  its 
father  admits  that  it  is  his  and  wishes  to  take  it,  when  he 
can  do  so  if  he  likes,  he  cannot  however  claim  anv  /a- 
Uhbawl/ih/aw/imau  from  the  woman's  husband. 

16.  ZEN, — When  a  young  man  visits  by  night  the 
house  of  a  girl  whom  he  has  not  courted  previously  and  come 
to  an  understanding  with  and  tries  to  sleep  with  her,  thd 
offence  is  known  as  z^n.  It  is  not  rape  nor  does  it 
even  amount  to  attempted  rape  but  according  to  JLushai 
custom  it  is  an  offence  and  is  punishable  with  a  fine  of 
lis.  20  and  salam.  No  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  for 
a  case  of  zen.  In  fact  if  sexual  intercourse  took  place 
the  presumption   would   be  that  it  had  taken  place  with  t^^' 
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consent  of  tbo  girl.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  man 
to  rape  a  girl  in  aLushai  house  at  night,  as  there  are  certain 
to  "be  at  least  five  or  six  other  people  in  the  bouse.  If 
a  man  who  has  beei)  courting  a  girl  for  sometime  goes  into 
her  house  by  night  and  aska  her  to  let  hini  sleep  with  her, 
it  is  not  zen  but  if  he  goes  strai^jht  into  the  bouse  and 
without  saying  anything  tries  to  sleep  with  h"iY  it  woild 
be  zen.  The  following  is  an  example  of  zen : — A  is  a 
young  man,  who  has  met  a  girl  B  once  or  twice  but  has 
never  courted  her.  One  night  he  goes  off  to  B's  house  and 
tries  to  get  her  to  allow  him  to  sleexj  with  her.  B  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  and  turns  him  out.  Next 
day  B  complains  to  the  chief  that  A  has  zenned  her,  if 
it  is  proved,  A  will  be  lined  lis.  20  and  salam. 

17.  FAl'V^GSfJAL. —  Pawtigsual  is  rape.  All  genuine 
cases  of  rape  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  . 
Kape  however  is  very  rare  indeed  in  these  hills.  Cases 
of  alleged  rape  are  occa^^ionally  brought  to  court,  bu*". 
enquiry  generally  reVt^als  that  the  girl  has  been  caught  out 
with  a  young  man  and  is  trying  to  save  her  face.  A  genuine 
case  of  rape  is  unmistakeable,  as  the  girl  would  at  once 
rush  to  the  chief  and  complain  and  he  would  send  her 
straight  into  court.  JParongsual  generally  takes  place  in 
the  jungle  or  down  in  the  jhums  as  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  for  any  one  to  commit  rape  in  a  Lushai 
village  or  in  a  house  as  there  are  always  numbers  of  })oopl9 
about  and  if  the  girl  was  an  unwilling  party  she  would  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  help. 

18.  MAlVriGK^AJV  Z^JT.— This  is  sodomy.  All  cases 
of  fiodomy  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  to  be 
dealt  with  by  him.  In  the  old  days  the  pathicus  or  his 
father  had  the  right  to  kill  the  sodomite  or  the  sodomite 
had  his  nose  and  ears  slit  open.  The  father  of  the  pathicus 
could  go  and  shoot  any  mythun  in  the  village,  the  meat  was 
eaten  by  the  villagers  and  the  sodomite  had  to  pay  for  it. 
Sodomy  is  rare  in  these  hill?. 

Iv?.  PUJTLINGLO  MVTPUL— This  is  the  oif once  of 
having  sexual  connection  with  a  girl  under  age.  According 
to  Lushai  custom  if  the  girl  was  unwilling,  the  man  is  to  bo 
fined  Bs.  40  and  salam,  but  if  the  girl  was  willing  no 
fine  is  inflicted.  Nowadays  all  such  cases  have  to  be  reported 
to  the  Superintendent  to  be  dealt  with  him.  The  offence 
however  is  very  rare. 
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20.  MI  NV  TnLEM,  or  attempted  seduction,— U  a 
man  makes  advances  to  a  married  woman  with  a  view  t6 
inducing  her  to  commit  adultery  with  him  or  to  abandon  her 
Jiusband  and  live  with -him,  it  is  an  offence  and  if  the 
woman  complains,  the  man  who  has  tried  to  seduce  her  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of-  .Rs,  20  and  m(am, 

21.  INCEST. — According  to  Lushai  custom  lio  fine 
Is  inflicted  for  incest.  If  incest  takes  place  however  it  is 
believed  that  the  village  crops  for  the  year  will  faiL 


CHAPTEE  r. 

Miscellaneous, 

1.  ASS  A  ULT. — Assault  is  not  at  all  a  common  offence- 
among  Lushais.  Between  sober  Lushais  assaults  hardly  ever 
take  place.  When  people  have  been  drinking,  they  occa- 
sionally quarrel  and  assault  each  other  but  are  usually  quick- 
ly stopped  by  their  companions.  If  any  one  assaults  ano- 
ttier  man  and  draws  blood,  he  would  be  fined  a  isalam 
Es.  5  but  if  it  is  only  the  nose  that  bleeds,  no  fine  isinflictad. 
If  more  serious  damage  is  caused  by  the  assault,  the*  cJiicf 
can  inflict  any  line  up  to  Rs.  40  and  aalam  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  assault. 

2.  WIFE  BEATING  or  NUFUI'VEL.—li  any  one 
beats  his  wife  and  she  runs  away  and  takes  refuge  in  another 
man's  house,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  bound  to  protect 
her  and  if  her  husband  ^chases  her  and  tries  to  force  his  way 
into  the  house,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  entitled  to  use  as 
much  force  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  husband  out  and  evea 
if  in  doing  so  he  draws  blood  or  injures  the  husband  he  is. 
not  lia]»lc  to  any  fine. 

3.  ASSAULTS  BETWEEN  or  ON  CEILDBEN.'-lt 
two  children  quarrel  and  beat  each  other,  they  are  not  liable 
to  fine  as  they  are  regarded  as  not  being  responsible  for  their 
actions.  If  two  children  quarrel  and  one  beats  the  other 
and  the  father  or  some  relative  of  the  child  who  has  been 
beaten  proceeds  to  punish  the  other  child,  he  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  anything  from  Rs.  10  and  aa/ani  to  Bs.  40 
and  mlam  according  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
inPictcd. 
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4.  LUSKHUNG, — This  is  forcible  entry  into  man's 
house  with  intent  to  abuse  or  assault  him.  A  man  who  enters 
another  man's  house  and  abuses  him  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
salam  Rs.  5.  If  the  trespasser  commits  an  assault  on  the 
owner  of  the  house  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  up  to  E-s.  40  and 
salam  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

.^.  MI  NGAITHLA  BANGCERAKA  i^^T.— This 
is  really  simply  eavesdropping.  If  a  man  is  caught  at  the 
back  of  the  house  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  in- 
mates, he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Rs.  40.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  conversation  was  about.  Accordino:  to  the  old 
custom,  if  a  man  who  was  in  bed  with  his  wife  found  that 
an  eavesdropper  was  spying  on  them,  he  was  entitled  to  spear 
him  through  the  wall. 

It  is  customary  however  when  a  newly  married  couple 
sleep  together  for  the  first  time  after  their  marriage,  to  per«. 
mit  any  one  who  likes,  to  come  and  try  to  watch  the  proceed- 
iogs  and  play  tricks  on  them.  On  this  occa'^ion  the  young 
men  and  boys  often  spend  the  whole  night  peeping  throngh 
the  roof  and  walls,  making  a  noise  and  employing  every  de- 
vice to  prevent  t!  e  couple  getting  any  sleep.  This  is  no 
o^ence,  as  the  occasion  is  privileged. 

6.  BUKRV.—Bukru  is  theft.  Formerly  theft  was 
very  rare  among  Lushais,  now  unfortunately  it  is  getting 
more  common.  The  customary  punishment  for  theft  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  taken.  Theft  of 
paddy  is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  Bs.  40  and  salam,  tlie 
paddy  however  does  not  have  to  be  returned,  the  fine  of 
Ks.  40 <;overs  the  whole  thing.  The  theft  of  maize,  millet, 
kdchus  and  such  like  wops  is  punishable  in  ordinary  years 
with  a  fine  of  Rs.  20  and  salatn  ;  in  a  famine  year  how- 
ever these  things  are  considered  to  be  as  important  as  paddy 
and  the  fine  is  Rs.  40  and  salam.  These  things  too  are 
not  returnable  to  the  person  from  wliom   they  were  stolen. 

The  theft  of  property  such  as  cloths,  necklaces,  and  cash 
is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  Rs.  40  and  salam  and  the 
article  stolen  or  its  value  must  be  returned  to  its  owner  in 
addition  to  the  fine.  The  theft  of  eegs  and  vegetables  is 
punisliable  with  a  fine  of  a  salam  only.  Persons  addicted 
to  petty  thieving  are  sometimes  found  in  villages,  these  peo- 
ple are  known  as  kutkemnei  and  are  geneitiUy  even- 
tually turned  out  by  the  chief.  People  often  take  a  few 
vegetables  frorr>  a  friend's  field  but  they  riiust   inform  their 
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friend  as  soon  as  they  get  hotne,  otherwise  they  will  be  fined 
for  theft.  The  same  custom  applies  if  people  while  rcapinar, 
accidentally  reap  a  little  paddy  from  a  neighbouring  field. 
If  this  happens,  the  people  who  took  the  paddy  must  inform 
the  owner  of  the  field  as  soon  as  they  get  home.  Serious 
cases  of  theft  are  dealt  with  by  the  courts  and  punished  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

7.  PRIL. — Fkil  is  the  word  used  to  describe  the  steal- 
ing and  killing  of  an  animal  in  order  to  eat  it.  Anyone  vvho 
steals  a  chicken,  a  pig,  a  goat,  a  cow  or  a  mythun  and  kilk 
and  eats  it  is  guilty  of  phil.  This  fines  for  phil  vary 
according  to  the  animal  stolen  and  are  given  below  : — 

Rs. 

A  fowl         ...  ..  ...         5  Salam. 

A  pig  ...  ..  ...       ZO  and  Safam. 

A  goat        ...  ...  ...       20  and  Salam, 

A  bulluck  orcow  ..*  ...       80  and  Salam. 

A  mithua    ...  ...  ...       80  and  Salam, 

The  offence  of  Fhil  is  considered  to  be  very  disgraceful. 

8.  THANGAWK  LABU.— This  is  theft  of  a  bird  or 
wild  animal  from  another  man's  trap.  Any  one  stealing  a 
bird  or  animal  caught  in  another's  trap  is  fined  as  follows  : — 
Theft  of  a  bird  salam  Ks,  5.  Theft  of  a  four-footed  animal 
lis.  20  and  salam. 

9.  BMINGCHHIA  and  H yiNGCEEI ATAMAN.— 
Mmingchhia  is  defamation  and  any  one  found  guilty  of 
dofamation  is  according  to  Lushai  custom  liable  to  a  fine  of 
Rs.  40  and  si  lam  or  less  according  to  the  circumstances. 
There  are  numerous  forms  of  defamation.  If  any  one  accu- 
«es  a  woman  of  adultery  {uire)  and  cannot  prove  it,  it  is 
defamation.  If  any  one  accuses  a  girl  of  fornication  and 
cannot  prove  it,  it  is  defamation.  An  unproved  accusation 
of  theft  is  defamation»  Unsubstantiated  accusations  of  wi- 
zardr}^  or  magic  are  defamation.  To  accuse  a  girl  of  being 
an  epileptic  falsely  is  a  serious  defamation  as  such  girls  are 
unable  to  get  husbands.  People  who  bring  false  cases  are 
liable  for  defamation.  Generally  speaking  the  Lushais 
regard  as  defamatory  much  the  same  things  as  we  do  and  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  common  sense  to  decide  what  is  defama- 
tory and  what  is  not. 
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10.  TALEVALH.—Talhpalh'i^  the  accidental  slaugli- 
ter  of  another  man's  animal.  A  man  goes  out  to  kill  oae 
of  Ills  domestic  animals  but  by  mistake  kills  his  neighbour's 
animal  instead.  If  the  animal  killed  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  animal  owned  by  the  man  who  made  the  error,  be 
will  keep  the  carcase  and  give  his  own  animal  to  his  neigh- 
bour together  with  Rs.  2  to  enable  his  neighbour  to  build  a 
fence  to  keep  the  animal  in,  as  otherwise  it  will  return  to 
its  old  home.  If  the  animal  killed  is  larger  than  the  animal 
given  in  exchange,  a  further  payment  of  Rs.  2  or  8  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  difference  in  size.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  tal'npalh.  A  and  B  live  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  village  and  each  of  them  owns  a  pig  -vawkpa. 
A  goes  out  to  kill  his  pig  and  by  mistake  kills  B's  pig  instead 
of  his  own.  In  such  a  case  A  will  keep  the  pig  he  has 
killed  and  will  give  his  own  pig  to  B  nnd  will 
also  give  him  Rs.  2  to  make  a  fence  to  keep  the  pig  in. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  mythun  and  goats.  But  with 
mythun  the  payment  would  be  lis.  5. 

11.  BAN  INSUAL. — If  two  domestic  animals  such  as 
mythan,  sheep,  goats  or  cattle  fight  of  their  own  accord  with- 
out hriving  been  instigated  to  do  so  and  one  of  them  gets 
killed,  this  is  regarded  as  a  pure  accident  and  no  fine  is 
inflicted.  The  owner  of  the  dead  animal  will  take  it  and 
cat  it.  The  owner  of  the  victorious  animal  will  probably 
take  su  and  express  his  sorrow  at  the  accident  to  the  owner 
of  the  animal  killed. 

12.  CEAIV^IMAN.—Chawmman  is  the  due  payable 
by  a  man  who  has  been  lodged  and  boarded  in  another 
man's  house  when  be  leaves  the  house  of  the  man  who  has 
been  supporting  him.  Many  people  support  orphans  and 
othei-s  in  their  houses  and  when  the  person  whom  they  have 
heen  supporting  leaves  their  house,  they  are  entitled  to 
claim  a  sum  of  Rs.  40  chawtrman  to  cover  the  expenses 
incurred  in  board  and  lodging  charges.  This  Rs.  40  cannot 
be  claimed  if  the  lodger  v.-as  turned  out  by  the  householder 
and  did  not  leave  of  his  own  free  will.  A  person  who  is 
tlius  supported  in  another  person's  house  is  regarded  as  a  son 
or  daughter  of  the  house  and  any  ordinary  earnings  that  he 
may  acquire,  whether  in  cash  or  kind,  accrue  to  the  owner 
of  the  house  and  guinto  the  common  household  stock  and  can- 
not bf  claimed  back  by  the  person  who  has  been  supported 
when  he  leaves.     On  tiie  other  hand,  if  a  man  or  worasn  who 
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is  being  supported  oommits  some  offence  and  gets  fined,  the 
owTier  of  the  house  in  which  the  offender  is  living  is  bound 
to  pay  the  fine.  If  the  house  holder  refuses  to  pay  the 
fine,  he  is  debarred  from  claiming  chawmman  when  the 
person  who  has  been  fined  leaves  his  liowse  and  goes  else- 
where. The  householder  is  also  resporsible  for  any  debts 
incurred  by  the  person  whom  he  is  supporting  in  his  house. 

(a)  No  one  can  claim  chaicm?nan  from  his  children, 
his  grandchildren,  his  brothers  or  sisters,  his 
brothers-in-law  or  his  sons-in-law  rrorin  fact  from 
-any  close  bloorl  relation.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
man's  duty  to  assist  any  of  his  relations  w3io  may 
be  in  want  and  he  cannot  claim  any  remuneration 
for  doing  so.  If  a  man's  relation  borrows  money 
from  him  he  can  recover  it  but  he^  cannot  claim 
any  chan'mman  from  him  for  merely  having 
helped  him  by  letting  him  live  and  feed  in  his 
house.  A  man  cannot  claim  chawmman  from 
a  new  immigrant  to  the  village  whom  he  put 
up  ifi  his  house  teaiporarily  till  the  immigrant  had 
built  his  own  house. 

A  pu  cannot  claim  chawmman  from  his  tm  and 
vice  versa.  Thejpw  is  the  only  relation  on  the  mother's 
side,  who  counts  for  this  purpose  as  a  close  relstion.  A 
mother's  sister  is  not  regarded  as  a  very  close  relation,  a  man 
would  probably  support  his  mother's  sister  if  she  were  in 
want  but  if  disagreement  arose  between  them  he  could  claim 
chawmman.  A  mother's  sister's  child  is  not  counted  as 
a  relation  for  practical  purposes  at  all  and  a  man  could 
always  claim  chavomman  il'  he  supported  his  mother's  sister's 
child. 

(6)  The  amount  of  chawmman  claimable  for  a  whole 
family  is  the  same  as  that  claimable  for  one 
individual,  provided  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  leave  the  house  at  the  same  time,  if  how- 
ever, they  leave  at  different  times,  chawmman 
can  be  claimed  from  each  at  the  time  that  he  or 
she  leaves.  Chawmman  cannot  be  claimed  from 
a  person  who  has  merely  put  up  in  a  man's 
house  for  two  or  three  nights,  unless  a  special 
agreement  can  be  proved  entitling  the  householder 
to  claim  chawmman  no  matter  how  short  a  period 
the  lodger  remained  in  his  house. 
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If  a  ffian  who  has  been  living  in  another  man's  houso 
leaves  him  and  pays  him  the  customary  chawmman  of 
Rs.  40  and  then  after  an  interval  returns  to  the  house  of 
the  man  who  had  been  supporting  him  before  and  after  stay- 
ing there  for  sometime  again  leaves,  chawmman  can  be 
claimed  again. 

Examples. 

(1)  A  householder  A  takes  cliarge  of  an  orphan  B  while 
the  latter  is  quite  small  and  brings  him  up  in  his  house. 
When  B  grows  up  he  leaves  xi's  house.  A  can  claim 
chaioniman  lis.  40. 

(2)  A  has  been  supporting  three  brothers  B,  C  and  D 
in  his  house.  They  ail  leave  A's  house  at  the  same  time,  A 
can  only  claim  Ks  40  for  the  whole  lot  of  them.  If  however 
B  leaves  this  year,  C  next  year  and  D  the  year  after  A  can 
claim  Ks.  40  from  each. 


(3)  A  is  an  adult  capable  of  work  but  he  is  very  poor  and 
has  no  house  of  his  own,  so  he  asks  B  to  allow  him  to  live 
in  his  house  and  to  feed  with  him.  While  living  in  B's  house, 
A  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  f  amih'^,  he  will  work  in 
ihejhunis  and  will  do  ail  the  ordinary  work  that  the  family 
are  engaged  in  and  any  earnings  he  may  receive  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  will  go  into  the  common  family  stock. 
After  a  while  A  leaves  B's  house,  B  can  claim  Rs.  40 
chaicmman  from  him  but  A  cannot  put  in  any  counter- 
claim for  the  fruit  of  his  labour  while  living  in  B's  house,  as 
ail  such  earnings  accrue  to  the  owner  ot  the  house. 

(4)  A  is  a  girl  who  is  living  in  B's  house  and  whom  B  is 
supporting.  \\  bile  living  in  B's  house  she  has  a  sawn  and 
the  aawfiman  is  taken  by  B  according  to  custom.  Not 
long  after  A  leaves  B's  house,  B  can  claim  Rs.  40 
chawmtnan  but  A  cannot  claim  back  the  money  that  B 
received  on  account  of  her  sawn  as  this  belongs  to  B  since 
the  sa-wn  was  born  and  the  saunman  paid  while  A  was 
living  in  B's  house  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

(5)  A  has  been  supporting  in  his  house  a  young  man  B. 
While  living  in  A's  house  B  has  committed  an  assault  and 
has  been  fined  Es.  40  and  the  fine  has  been  paid  by  A.  After 
a  while  B  leaves  A's  house.  A  can  only  claim  the  usual 
chawmman  of  Rs.  40,  he  cannot  claim  the  refund  of  the  fiac 
of  Ks.  40  that  he  paid  for  B. 
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(6)  A  has  approached  B  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  live 
in  B's  house.  B  knowing  A  of  old  as  a  doubtful  character, 
is  suspicious  of  him  and  says  "  if  I  agree  to  let  you  live  in 
my  hout^e  you  must  promise  to  pay  me  chaivmman  at  the 
usual  rate  no  matter  how  short  a  time  you  stay  in  my 
house ",  A  agrees  to  this  and  palai  are  called  and  the 
agreement  is  ratified  in  their  presence.  After  two  days  A 
runs  away,  B  is  entitled  to  Hs.  40  chawmman, 

(7)  A  has  been  supporting  B  in  his  house.-  They  have  a 
quarrel  and  A  turns  B  out.  A  canuDt  claim  chawmnian 
from  B.  On  tlie  other  hand,  B  cannot  claim  from.  A  the 
return  of  anything  he  may  have  contributed  to  the  common 
household  stock. 

(8)  A  who  has  been  living  for  sometime  in  B's  house 
leaves  him  and  pays  him  the  uFual  Rs.  40  chawmman. 
After  an  interval,  A  returns  to  B's  house  and  after  staying 
there  for  a  year  or  so  a^ain  goes  away,  B  can  get 
chawmman  from  him  a  second  time. 

(<?)  The  customs  detailed  aboVe  coyei^  all  the  common 
cases  of  chawmman.  There  is  one  exceptional 
case  however,  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. When  the  Lushai  Labour  Corps  went 
to   France  the  men    amassed  considerable  sums 

of  money  and  many  of  them  returned  with 
as  much  as  Rs.  300  in  cash.  Some  of  these  men 
were  orphans  or  prior  to  going  to  France  had  been 
living  in  the  houses  of  people  who  were  no 
relations     of   theirs   and   on    their   return    went 

back  to  their  former  homes.  It  was  obviously 
inequitable  that  if  a  man  of  this  sort  left  the 
house  of  the  man  who  had  been  supporting  him, 
the  latter  should  be  able  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
money  that  his  lodger  had  gained  in  France  and 
had  handed  over  to  him  on  his  return  and  this 
led  to  a  modification  of  the  custom  by  the  courts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  special  case. 

The  custom  may  now  be  said  to  be  that  all  cases  of 
Chawmman  are  dealt  with  according  to  the  old  custom, 
the  only  variation  from  the  old  custom  being  that  when  a 
man  has  gone  on  a  military  expedition  outside  the  district, 
the  person  who  has  been  supporting  him  although  he  can 
claim  Chatomman  in  Ithe  ordinary  way  cannot  claim  to 
annex  the  money  earned  while  on  an  expedition  outside  the 
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district.  In  vIqw  of  the  risk  taken  aad  hardship  incurre(J 
on  ar>  expe-lition.  it  is  only  fair  that  a  man  taking  these 
risks  should  keep  the  whole  of  his  earnings. 

13.  TMATMAN. — Thaiman  closely  resembles  Chawm" 
matif  but  is  slightly  different.  Supposing  afjiman  "  A  '* 
has  helped  a  friend  and  later  himself  falls  into  diffi- 
culties and  asks  his  friend  to  help  him  in  his  turn  and 
the  friend  refuses,  "  A  "  can  claim  the  return  of  the  amount 
with  which  he  lielped  his  friend  and  this  is  known  as- 
Thatmau. 

Again  "  A  "  has  killed  a  pig  for  his  friend  "  B  "  if 
later  on  they  quarrel  or  if  A  falls  into  difficulties  and 
asks  B  to  help  him  and  B  refuses,  in  either  case  A  can. 
claim  from  B  the  value  of  the  pig  formerly  killed  for 
him.  Thatman  involres  no  fii^  at  all,  it  is  simply  a  return 
of  benefits  received. 

14.  TElNGMAN.—l^h&r.  a  man  performs,  the  Kku- 
angckawi  ceremony  he  has  to  pay  his  Pu  who  in  this^ 
case  is  his  father-in-law  or  brcther-in-law,  ThrngmoM^  which 
will  be  Rs.  10  for  an  ordinary  man  and  Ks.  40  for  a- 
chief.  This  sum  ought  to  be  paid  in  the  life  time  of  the  man 
who  has  performed  the  ceremony  and  if  it  is  not  paid  bis 
Tu  can  claim  it  from  his  heir.  Tiie  reason  for  the  payment 
of  this  due  is  descrihed  under  KhuangckawL 

lo.  FAPELEMA/V.—This  is  a  due  which  can  only  be 
claimed  by  chiefs.  If  a  chief  arranges  with  a  man  that 
he  will  allow  him  to  get  SacMiak  and  Fathang  from  a, 
certain  number  of  houses  in  his  village  or  from  a  hamlet 
within  his  lands  and  after  taking  Fathang  and  Bachhiah 
for  a  few  years,  the  man  goes  away  to  another  village* 
without  hi&  chief's  permission,  the  chief  is  entitled  to- 
Fapelhman  which  amounts  to  a  Bepwi  or  Rs^  40. 

A  chief  generally  makes  this  arrangement  with  a  man 
who  migrates  into  his  village  with  a  number  of  houses  and 
does  so  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  number  of  houses  in  the 
village.  Nowadays  as  chiefs  lands  haVe  been  much  divided 
up  and  villages  have  decreased  in  size,  cases  in  which 
Fapelhman  can  be  claimed  are  rare.  Nothing  can  be 
claimed  from  a  man  who  has  been  appointed  a  Zalen  and 
i<?  excused  the  payment  of  Fathang, 
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16.  LAL  FAUNU~'-(u\A(i{%  sometimes  adopt  womeji 
Tiot  belonging  to  their  clan  as  sisters.  If  a  woman  who  has 
been  adopted  by  a  chief  migrates  to  another  village  and 
has  a  daughter,  when  the  daughter  gets  married,  the  chiet 
who  adopted  the  mother  as  his  sister  gets  the  daughter's 
Fusttm  and  not  the  chief  of  the  village  in  whicli  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter  are  residing  at  the  time  of  the  daughter's 
marriage.  Women  so  adopted  are  not  Bawis  and  so  the 
custom  by  which  a  Bawt  migrating  to  another  village 
becomes  the  Bawi  of  the  chief  to  whose  village  he  has 
migrated  does  not  apply. 

17.  TH/AK—The  word  Thian  is  best  translated  by 
the  word  friend,  thongh  the  meaning  is  not  absolutely 
identical.  It  is  the  custom  among  Lushais  to  have  special 
friends,  to  whom  they  give  certain  dues.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  friends  :— (1)  the  Thianhul  and  (2)  the 
Thianler. 

The  Thianhul  takes  a  part,  in  all  the  sacrifices  per- 
formed by  his  friend  and  get"?  a  share  of  the  animals 
killed  at  the  OJmicng,  Sechhuu  and  KHtcmgchawi  feasts 
and  himself  contributes  towards  these  feast=;.  The 
Thianle/  gets  the  ears  of  all  wild  animteils  shot  by .  his 
friend  and  if  his  friend  performs  any  of  the  big  sacrifices 
must  clean  the  head  of  the  animal  sacrificed  before  it  is 
hung  up  on  the  pole  outside  the  house.  At  Saai,  the  feast 
given  after  a  wild  animal  has  been  shot,  the  ThAanlei' 
performs  the  same  duty  and  gives  his  friend  a  fowl  and  Zti 
for  the  feast. 

Two  friends  can  at  any  time  break  their  friendship 
by  mutual  agreement.  For  example,  there  ara  two  friends 
A  and  B,  A  shoots  a  lot  and  give  his  friend  a  lot  of  meat, 
B  never  shoots  anything.  B  goes  to  A  and  say,  "  Look 
here  you  are  always  paying  me  dues  and  I  never  give  you 
anything  and  this  is  very  shameful  for  me,  you  had  better 
look  for  another  friend  and  we  will  end  our  friendship 
amicably  ".  If  A  agrees,  B  will  get  a  large  pot  of  Zu  and 
take  it  to  A's  house  and  they  will  stand  the  villagers  a 
drink  all  round  and  thus  end  their  friendship.  Th'ans 
are  also  expected  to  help  each  other  if  either  of  them  falls 
into  distresj?.  No  Banman  is  claimable  if  two  friends 
separate  or  cease  to  pay  each  other  1  be  customary  dues. 
The  friendship  will  simply  cease  and  they  will  seek  other 
friends.     They  cannot  even  claim  the  return  of  dues  paid. 
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18.  INTV ITRLAR .--IntvMhUr  means  the  break- 
ing off  by  mutual  consent  of  all  relatioiisliip  between 
two  relations  Thus  a  father  and  a  son,  two  brothers, 
or  a  mother  and  child  can  Intuithlar.  Intuithlar  gene- 
rally oriii^inates  out  of  a  quarrel,  it  involves  no  fine  but 
when  it  has  taken  place  the  two  relations  affected  break  off 
all  relationship  and  neither  of  them  can  claim  any  of  the 
dues  of  relationship  from  the  other,  such  as  shares  in  mar- 
liage  prices  or  other  customary  dues  nor  can  they  inherit 
from  each  other.  They  can  of  course  come  together  again 
by  mutual  consent  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  usually  even- 
tviallv  do  so  but  until  thev  have  come  toorether  ai^ain  they 
are  absolutely  separate. 

If  on'?  of  the .  parties  to  an  Intuithlar  dies  leaving 
a  wife  and  children  these  can  make  it  up  with  the  other 
party  to  the  In^tiif.hlar  and  rsaevv  the  severe!  relation- 
ship. The  following  pre  illustrations  : — Two  brothers  A  and 
]5  Intuithlar  pnd  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other 
for  a  number  of  years.  A  dies  leaving  no  children,  B  will 
not  inherit  his  estate,  it  will  go  to  the  next  heir 

Again  A  and  B  are  two  brothers  and  they  Intuithlar 
and  after  some  years  A  dies  without  having  made  matters 
up  with  B.  A  heaves  a  wife  and  childron,  his  wife  and 
c'liildreu  get  reconciled  to  B  and  resuinc  the  rel?tionship  as 
it  existed  before  the  IntuithUtr  took  place.  In  such 
a  case  A's  children  will  be  able  to  inhej'it  B's  property  on 
his  death,  if  they  are  the  nearest  heirs. 

Genuine  cases  of  Intuithlar  are  rare  as  the  parties 
generally  make  it  up  fairly  soon. 

19.  UAN  and  BAM  MAN: — Ban  means  the  disownment 
of  a  relation  and  Banman  means  the  fine  or  compensation 
whic^h  ha5  to  be  paid  by  a  man  who  has  disowned  a  rela- 
tion. In  all  c?>ses  except  between  a  Pu  and  a  Tu^  Ban  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  tlte  ssame  as  Intuithlar  and  no 
Bamnan  can  be  claimed  hy  either  party.  No  Bantnan 
therefore  can  be  claimed  as  between  brothers  and  brothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  aunts  'and 
nephews,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  such  things  as  llnaii 
Banman,  Nuta  Banman,  larnii  Barnnan,  Pa  Banman 
apd  Ni  Banman. 
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r^isowumejit  or  Bon  ca,ri  talie  plac3  eitJier  diroclly  or 
hy  implication.  Thus  a  man  can  eitlier  say  to  a  relation 
"  I  disovvu  you  "  or  can  merely  refrain  fyom  performing  his 
custoirjary  daties  towards  Ids  relation  wben  J3an>  by 
default  will  Gccar.  When  disownment  or  Ban  takes 
place  between  two  relations,  all  relationship  fcetween  the 
parties  ceaseSj  they  lose  all  claim  on  each  other  and  no 
longer  p:iy  each  other  the  customary  dues.  Eitlicr  a  blood 
relation  or  an  adapted  relation  can  be  disowned  and  the 
procedure  is  the  same  in  eitber  case.  Tlie  foiiowing 
examples  will  help  to   make  the  case  clear  : — 

(1)  A's  son  B  runs  away  from  home  and  refuses  to  sup- 

port his  father,  by  doins^  this  he  has  di.'^owned  his 
father.     A  has   spent  lis,  SO  on  buying  a  wife  for 

B,  A  is  entitled  to  recover  this  but  he  cannot 
get  any  Banman.  All  relationship  will  cease 
between  A  and  B  and  when  A  dies  B  cannot 
claim  to  inherit  bis  estate.  This  is  the  same  as 
Iniuithlar, 

(2)  A  and  B  arc  brother   and   sister.     B   marries  with 

A's  consent  and  he  gets  the  first  instalment  of 
her  price,  after  this  for  some  reason  Ihey  quarrel 
and'  B  gives  the  rest  of  her  price  to  another   man 

C.  By  doing  tbis  B  has  disowned  A.  A  com- 
p.-ains  in  court  against  B  and  claim.s  Nida 
Banmcm.  According  to  custom  however  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  l^iita  Banman  but  A  is 
entitled  to  take  back  B's  dowry  and  ThinQilnd 
or  women's  property  and  then  all  relationship 
between  them  ceases. 

The  same  principle  is  followed  in  all  disownment  cases 
except  the  one  special  case  of  the  Bu.  No  Banman 
can  be  claimed  but  if  the  person  disowned  has  bought  a 
wife  for  a  man  who  disowns  him  or  has  given  a  dcwi-y 
to  a  "woman  who  subsequently  disowns  him,  the  amount 
spent  on  the  marriage  price  or  in  the  case  of  a  dowry  the 
dowry  itself  can  be  recovered, 

20,  Lushiis  who  have  no  relations  often  adopt  them 
and  women  who  have  no  brothers  or  any  one  else  to  lake 
their  price  often  adopt  a  man  as  a  brother.  A  brother  so 
adopted  would  be  known  as  a  l^ufa  Za-ci:nchatop.  Adopted 
relatione  arc  in  the  sanis  position  as  blood  relations  so  far  as 
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disownnient  or  Ban  is  coaccrned,  tbey  cannot  claim  Ban- 
man.  If  Ban  or  disownoient  occurs,  the  parties  will 
separate  Intuit hlar  and  the  adopted  brother  can  only 
recover  anything  he  may  have   given  to  his  adopted  sister. 

21.  FU  BANMAN, — A  Pu  is  the  only  person  who 
can  claim  Banmin  or  compensation  for  heing  disowned. 
Amoug  Lushais  a  Pa  is  very  important  relation  and  is 
often  of  more  assistance  to  people  than  their  parents.  As 
the  word  Pu  covers  several  different  relationships  it  requires 
explanation.     A  Pu  may  be  one  oE  the  following  : — 

(1)  A  person's  mother's  father,  or   mother's  brother  or 

mother's   brother's    son.     This  Pu  is   known  as 
the  '  Pu  Tak  Tak: 

(2)  A  man's  wife's  father  or  failiag  him  her  brother  is 

also  known  as  his  Pu  or  Nup'i, 

(3)  An  adopted  Pu  or  Piizawnchawp.    ■ 

(4)  A  person's  paternal  grand-father  i^  also  a  Pm* 

We  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  first  three  kind» 
of  Pu  as  a  paternal  grandfather  receives  no  ceremonial 
dues  and  caanot   claim   any   Banman. 

21.(«)  Tlie  Pit  Tak  Tak  is  entitled  to  receive  two 
dues  from  his  Tu^  Pusum  and  Lukhawng.  Pusum  is  a 
sum  of  Ks.  «i  payable  to  him  when  his  Tu  who  will 
be  either  his  grand-daughter  or  his  niece  or  possibly  his 
first  cousin  gets  married.  If  a  Tu  on  getting  married  gives 
iier  Pusum  to  any  one  except  her  Pu  Tak  Tak,  her  Pu 
Tak  Tak  can  claim  Banman  Rs.  40  as  by  failing  to  give 
Wm  her  Pusum  his  Tu  has  ipso  facto  disowned  him.  A  Pu 
is  not  obliged  to  coitribute  towards  the  inarriage  price  of 
his  Tupa  and  '  is  entitled  to  get  the  Pusum  of  his 
Tutius  whether  he  has  contributed  towards  the  mar- 
riage price  of  his  Tupas  or  not.  A  Pu  if  he  can  afford  it 
very  often  does  contribute  something  towards  buying 
a  wife  for  his  Tupas.  This  however  is  a  voluntary  and 
not  an  obligatory  contribution  and  failure  to  contribute  in 
no  way  impairs  a  Pu's  right  to  Pusum. 

Lukhawng  is  a  due  usually  Rs.  2  payable  to  a  Pu  by  his 
Pu's  heir  when  his  Tu  who  in  this  case  is  either  his 
grand-soD,  or  his  nephew  or*  his  first  cousin  dies.  There 
are  very  rarely  disputes  about  Lukhawng,  which  prac- 
tically always  is  paid  without  demur  but  occisionally 
a  dispute  may  arise. 
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It  is  customary  for  a  Pu  who  i-s  claiming  liis 
Tus  Liikhawng  to  take  Zu  an  I  condole  with  his 
Tu^s  heir  on  his  los3.  When  this  is  not  done  the 
Tus  heir  sometimes  refuses  to  pay  and  a  casf?  arises. 
In  such  a  ease  the  Tu's  hoir  would  simply  be  ordered 
to  pay  up  the  Lukhawng  and  no  Banman  could 
be  claimed.  If  after  having  been  ordered  to  pay  the 
LukhdWiig  a  Tu  still  refused  to  pay  it,  lie  would  have 
disowned  his  Pu  and  lis.  40  Banman  could  be  claimed. 
A  Pu  in  Luahai  as  already  explained  is  an  important 
relation  as  he  is  bound  to  help  his  Tu  if  he  or  she  falls 
into  any  kind  of  difficulty,  if  a  Tu  is  accused  of  being 
JJire  Oi'  has  any  other  sort  of  dispute  with  her  husband 
it  is  to  hoc  Pu  that  she  will  usually  go  for  help.  If  a 
man's  Fu  is  short  of  food  his  Pu  has  to  help  1  im  and 
a  Pu  can  claim  no  Chawmman  from  his  Tus  on  accouat. 
of  assistance   rendered. 

It  is  owin?  to  the  fact  that  a  Pu  can  always  be  called 
upon  by  liis  l^u  to  help  him,  that  a  Pu  is  entitled  to 
cfcbim  Pu  Banman  if  a  breach  of  relationship  occurs. 
A  T!iL  cannot  however  chim  Banman  if  his  Pu  fails  to  help 
him. 

Example* 

A  is  B's  sister's  daughter,  B  is  therefore  her  Pn 
and  entitled  to  receive  her  Pusum  when  she  gets  mar- 
ried. A  gets  married  and  instaad  of  giving  her  Pusum 
to  her  Puy  B,  gives  it  to  a  third  party  0,  B  has  therefore 
been   disowned  and  can  claim  Rs.   40   Banman. 

21.  (b)  Sometimes  howeyCr  a  Pu  takes  no  interest  in  his 
Tus  beyond  collecting  his  (Cues  from  them  and  fails  to  assist 
them  when  in  want  and  cases  as  in  the  following  example 
therefore  sometimes  arise. 

A  is  B's  Pu.  He  has  never  assisCed  B  and  though  asked 
for  help  on  several  occasions  has  failed  to  give  it.  B  how- 
ever when  she  got  married  paid  A  the  Pusum  due  to  him 
and  after  that  on  account  of  A's  uupleasant  behaviour  and 
his  complete  disregard  of  his  duties  towards  her,  disowned 
him.  In  this  case  A  cannot  get  Pu  Batpman  as  he 
has  received  his  Pusum  and  has  himself  failed  to  fulfil 
his  obligations  to  his  Tu  B  ;  and  as  B  has  fulfilled  her 
obligations   towards   A,    there    is   no   ground  on   which  A 
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caa  claim  Brmman.  Supposiag  however  A  had  fulfilled 
his  obligations  to  B  and  had  hnlpcd  her  on  several 
occasions,  if  i3  then  diifowned  hiai  he  could  get  /'u 
Banvian  even  though  the  Fitsam  h-id  already  been  paid. 
A  Ptf  must  perform  Armilrawh  and  Arthlahunl  for  his  Tu 
if  occasion  arises  bat  the  omission  to  perform  these  s;icri- 
nces  would  net  entitle  a  Tu  to  claim  Banman  though  it 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  if  a  Pu  was  claiming: 
Pic  Banman. 

21. (c)  The  P/f  or  Nupu  is  a  man's  fcither-in-Iaw  or 
brother-in-law.  He  is  entitled  to  a  due  known  as  Pusa- 
chaic}i,  which  is  a  Dar  or  foreleg  of  every  animal  killed 
by  his  Tu  and  also  to  a  share  in  the  animals  killed  at  the 
Cha-wngy  Sechhun  and  Khuangchawi  ceremonies.  If  a  Tu 
fails  to  give  Pusachaion  to  his  Pit  and  after  remonstrance 
continues  in  his  refusil,  he  has  disDwiie  1  him  and  his  Pu 
can  claim  lis.  40. 

21.  {d)  The  Puzawnchaivp  or  adopted  Pit.  People 
who  havn  no  Pa  Tak  Tak  often  adopt  a  Pu  and  he  is 
known  as  a  Pitzawtichawp.  When  adopted  a  Puzan- 
cha-ivp  V,  ill  give  the  perion  adopcing  him  Zii  and  a  fowl  and 
this  is  known  as  Latoi,  If  the  person  adopting  is  a  woman 
the  Puzawnchawp  will  get  her  Pu.um  and  if  a  man  his 
Liikhawnf].  A  Pazcicnchawp  incurs  the  sarao  duties 
towards  his  Tu  as  a  P'-t  Tak  7 ak  and  will  hive  to  help  his 
Ttf>  when  in  distress  and  if  occasion  occurs  will  perform 
Arniiirawfi.  As  there  is  no  blood  relationship  however,  a 
puzawnclLawp  is  not  considered  to  be  in  quite  the  same 
position  as  a  Pu  Tak  Tak  and  cannot  claim  Banman.  If 
relationship  between  a  Tu  and  a  Puzawnchawp  is  broken 
oif  all  that  the  Puza'u:nchaic(>  can  claim  is  a  return  of  gilts 
conferred. 

JBxample. 

A  is  a  woman  who  has  no  Pu  Tak  Tak  and  she 
adopts  ^  as  hei'  Puzatonchawp.  A  gets  married  and 
gives  her  Pusum  to  B,  afterv,vards  she  divorces  her  husband 
Stimchhuah  and  B  returns  the  Ptisnm  he  has  received- 
Meanwhile  B  ha?  twice  helped  A  by  giving  her  ten  loads  of 
paddy,  in  all  twenty  loads.  After  a  wliile  A.  marries  again 
but  on  this  occasion  fails  to  give  B  her  Pumm  and  so 
disowns  him.  B  claims  -Banman  from  A,  he  cannot  get 
Banman  but  can  get  back  the  20  loads  of  paddy  he  gave. 
If  he  has  already  gircn  her  some  pig's  legs,  Vawkdar,  he 
can  recover  also  Re.  1  for  each   Vniskd^ir  given. 
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22.  LBIBA  or  Debt. — There  is  vciy  little  debt  amon.^ 
iLushais.  Occasioaally  people  l)orrovv  money  or  rice  from 
each  other,  wliich  in  due  course  has  to  be  returned  but  there 
are  no  professional  money  lenders  and  no  borrowing  in  the 
way  that  tiiere  is  in  the  plains.  According  to  L\ishai  custom 
Tio  intei'est  is  charj^^eable  on  loans.  Shopkeepers  are  begin- 
ning- to  charge  interest  ])at  unless  an  absolutely  clear  agree- 
mert  to  pay  iaterest  can  be  proved,  no  interest  caii  bo 
claimed. 

Cases  sometimes  arise  over  niythun  given  as  pnrt  of  a 
marriage  price.  A  mythun  lias  been  given  as  part  of  a 
maiiiagc  price  and  after  a  yenr  or  two  the  woman  leaves 
her  husband  Sumchhuah  and  her  price  has  to  be  -return- 
-ed.  Meanu-hile  the  mythun,  which  was  given  as  part  of  the 
marriage  price,  has  had  a  calf.  Sometimes  the  man  who 
gave  the  mytliun  and  is  now  entitled  to  get  it  back  will 
claim  to  g{3t  the  calf  abo.  He  cannot  do  this,  he  has  no 
clnini  whatever  to  the  c^-lf  and  all  that,  he  is  entitled  to  is 
the  actual  mythun  he  gave  or  if  it  has  been  disposed  of,  the 
amount  at  wliioh  it  was  valued  when  given,  even  if  the 
mytlmn  was  pregnant  when  given.  Lwsluiis  often  borrow 
things  like  axes,  daos  or  cloths  from  each  other,  in  such 
cases  the  actual  article  borrowed  has  to  be  returned.  If  the 
thing  borrowed  has  been  lx)st  or  damaged  it  must  be  replaced 
with  a  similar  article.     No  claim  for  damages  can  arise. 

2.S.  TIlATit. — Tham  is  bribery  and  nccording  to 
Lyshai  cubtom  it  is  seriou>^  defamation  to  accuse  a  man  of 
taking  a  bril)e.  A  man  who  accuses  another  of  taking  a 
bii'ne  a!id  is  unable  to  pvova  it  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Es.  40  or  a 
mythun.  'Iho  curious  thing  is  that  according  to  custom  no 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  person  proved  guilty  of  taking  a 
bribe.  Any  such  cases  coming  to  court  are  of  course  dealt 
with  in  the  ordinary  wa3^ 

2  L.  JIANVULII  PA  J  VIE  U  A  TFIf/.— This  means 
damage  done  by  animals  to  crops,  other  property  or  to 
human  beings.  Accordiug  to  Lushai  custom  no  fine  is  im- 
posed for  damage  of  any  sort  done  by  animals.  In  and  round 
Aijal  itself  and  along  the  Government  roads  lines  are  as  a 
matter  of  fact  im])oscd  in  the  ordinary  way  for  damage  done 
bv  animals  but  in  the  villages  the  old  Lushai  custom  is  still 
followed. 
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The  general  principle  in  all  Lushai  villages  is  that  tlic 
owner  of  d^jhum  or  garden  close  to  a  village  in    which   iny 
thun  and  other  animals  are  kept  must  fence  it    securely.     11 
\\\  spite  of  the  fence,  mythun,   cattle,  sheep,  pigs   and   goat? 
are  always  getting  in   and  tlaraaging  the  crops,   the   owne 
of  the  animals  must   strengthen   the  fence.     If   they   refa 
to  Uo  so,  the  chief   and  V'pas  may   order   the   owner  of   the 
offending  animal  to  dispose  of  it.     The  primary  responsibility 
however  lies  on  the  owner  of  the  field  or  garden  and  he  must 
erect  fences  capable  of  preventing  any  ordinary  animal  from 
getting  in. 

According  to  Lushai  custojn  no  fine  is  imposed  on  the 
owners  of  animals  which  damage  cloths  or  eat  salt  or  do  other 
damage  of  that  nature.  Round  Aijal  however  if  such  cases 
come  to  court  fines  are  imposeA  in  the  usual  way. 

25.  UVRT  INFLICTED  ON  HUMAN  BEINOS 
BY  ANIxMAL.— AW  cases  of  unnatural  death  caused  by 
domestic  animals  must  under  standing  orders  be  reported. 
The  Lushai  custom  in  sich  cases  is  as  follows  : — If  a  mythun 
or  bull  kills  a  man  and  it  is  clear  that  the  man  did  not  bring 
his  fate  on  himself  by  teasing  the  animal,  the  ow^ner  of  the 
animal  must  kill  either  the  olfendin?  animal  or  one  exact ly 
similar  as  Tlilaichhiah  for  the  mnn  who  has  been  killed 
and  must  provide  a  "Puandmn  for  burying  the  corpse  i\t. 
If  the  nian  -killed  had  been  teasing  the  animal  before  it 
killed  him,  t'le  owner  of  the  animal  need  only  kill  a  pig 
for  the  Thlaichhiah  and  provide  a  Fuandum  for  the 
burial. 

26.  DOOS.—'No  compensation  can  be  claimed  for 
damage  done  by  a»dog  ;  but  a  fierce  dog  generally  has  his  tail 
and  ears  clipped.  A  dog  that  is  always  stealing  food  can  be 
killed  and  no  compensation  can  be  claimed  by  its  owner 
If  during  a  dog  fight  a  small  child  gets  mixed  up  in  it  and 
bitten  to  death,  the  owners  of  the  dogs  must  kill  a  mythun 
for  the  Thlaichhiah  and  provide  a  Fuandum  for  the 
burial.  For  an  ordinary  dog  bite  no  compensation  can  be 
claimed. 

27.  STINTING  i)0(?5.— Hunting  dogs  are  much 
more  highly  valued  than  ordmary  dogs  but  if  one  gets  shot 
by  accident  while  out  hunting  the  owner  can  claim  no 
compensation.  It  is  the  custom  to  give  the  dog  through 
Avhose  exertions  an  animal  has  been  killed  one  leg  of  the 
animal  that  the  dog  was  responsible  for  bagging. 
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28.  S BO E:HUI>ATFM.— This  is  a  curious  custom 
If  a  Lushai  has  no  mythun  and  wants  to  start  keeping  them 
he  often  comes  to  an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  a  cow, 
mjthun,  to  buy  the  next  calf  before  it  is  born.  This  arrange- 
ment is  known  as  Sechhudaiom.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  for  a  Sechhudawm  is  usually  Bs.  20  but  the  amount 
varies  with  the  current  price  of  mythun.  When  the  mon(>y 
has  been  paid,  the  person  who  has  paid  it  is  known  as  thv 
Sechhudawmta  and  is  entitled  to  the  first  calf  giyen  birth 
to  by  the  cow,  mjthun,  in  question. 

When  the  calf  is  born  the  purchaser  has  to  claim  it  for- 
mally as  his  and  this  is  known  as  Khelbeng.  Khelbeng  is 
really  tha  transfer  of  ownership  in  the  calf  from  the  owner 
of  the  mother  to  the  purchaser.  If  before  the  calf  has 
been  claimed  in  this  way  i<--  dies,  the  "  own<^r  of  the  mother 
bears  the  loss  and  the  Sechhudawmtu  is  entitlea  to  get  the 
next  calf  given  birth  to  by  the  mother.  If  the  calf  dies  after 
Khelbeng  the  Sechhutiawmtu  or  purchaser  bears  the 
loss  and  cannot  claim  another  calf.  Khelheug  usually 
takes  place  between  four  months  to  a  year  after  birth.  Th« 
number  of  times  the  Sechhulawn  tu  can  claim  to  wait  for 
another  calf  if  the  first  calf  dies  before  Khelbeng  depends 
on  the  agreement  made  between  the  parties.  It  may  be 
three  times  or  more  or  less.  In  some  villages  if  three  calves 
die  it  becomes  a  case  of  Ink  king  and  the  calves  are  dealt 
with   according  to  that  custom. 

29.  BAN  rULH  BLAlVm-Chhiidnom  is  not  practised 
with      goats     and     sheep    bat   another    custom   known  as 
Vulhhlawh     is    in     vogue.      What      happens     is     that     a 
a  man  who  wants  to  start  keeping   sheop  or  goats,   will  look 
after  a  ewe  or  she-goat  without  charge,  on   condition  that  he 
receives  some  of  the  lambs  or  kids.     The  mother  remains  the 
property  of  its  owner  and   when  the   lambs  or   kids  are   born 
they  are   divided.     If   only   one   Iamb    is  .born   the    Vulh- 
hlawhtu    the     person     who    is   looking    after   the    mother 
gets  it.     If  two  or  three  are  born  the   owner   of   the  mother 
gets    one    and    the      Vulhhhtohiu     gets  the  others.     The 
Vulhklawhhi     has      first      cl  ira     on      the   young   and    if 
two  are  horn  and  one  dies  before   they  are   divided   the  sur- 
vivor    goes     to     him.        Ftiihhlawh'    U     also     commonly 
used  with  pigs   and  dogs.     When   the   piglets   are  born   the 
owner  of     the      mother     and      the     Vulhhlawhtu     divide 
them   up   ])<itween   them.     If  there  is  only  one  the    Vulk- 
hlawhtu     gets   it,   if   there  are   two  the  owner  of   tho  sow 
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gets  one  and  the  Vulhllaiohtu  the  other,  if  tliere  are 
more  thaa  two  the  owner  gets  oae  and  the  Viilhhlawh- 
tu  the  rest.  If  as  sometimes  happens  there  has  been  an 
a<?reenient  that  the  piglets  shall  be  divided  up  equally,  the 
VulJihla-wlitu    »ets   first  choice. 

If  a  bitoh  which  is  in  pup  has  its  puppies  in  the  house 
of  a  maa  who  is  not  its  owner,  the  owner  of  the  house  may 
choose  which  of  the  puppies  he  prefers  and  may  retain  it 
as  his. 

30.  BANFULH  INKHING.—Tah  is  another  -method 
of  acquiring  livestock  and  is  used  with  mythun,  cows  and 
goats  but  not  with  pigs.  The  example  below  explains  the 
custom  :  — 

A  has  a  she-goat.  B  comes  along  and  says  "  I  kelpui 
cheng  noa  in  ka  kUna  a»^'*or'*L6t  me  buy  a  share  in 
your  she-goat  for  five  rupees."  If  A  agrees  a  bargain  is 
struck  and  B  pays  A  lis!  5.  When  the  .kids  are  born  if 
tliere  are  two  of  them  A  can  choose  whether  he  prefers  to 
keep  his  she-goat  or  the  two  kids  and  B  will  get  whichever 
A  does  not  want.  If  only  one  kid  is  born  they  will  wait 
till  a  second  one  arrives  before  making  the  division. 

If  the  kids  die  before  the  division  takes  place,  the  parties 
will  have  to  wail  till  two  kids  arc  born  before  making  the 
division.  If  the  animal  is  barren,  or  tl\e  kids  continue  to  die 
very  young,  the  animal  will  be  sold  and  its  price  divided 
between  them.  Vvith  mythun  the  custom  is'  exactly  the 
same  except  that  the  "khins'  price  will  be  Es.  20  or 
Es.  30.       ' 

31.  KJNGJ1.EI, — Kangmei  means  either  accidental  fire 
or  arson.  In  view  of  the  tact  that  if  one  house  in  a  village 
catches  fire  the  whole  village  is  very  likely  to  be  burnt  down 
even  accidental  fire  is  rega^-ded  as  an  offence  for  ^idiich  the 
owner  ot' the  house  wliich  catches  fire  is  to  be  punished. 
The  punishment  is  inflicted  to  make  people  careful  in  view 
of  the  great  loss  involved  for  all  the  villagers,  if  the  whole 
village  is  burnt  down  through  the  carelessness  of  one  person. 
During  the  dry  weather  the  village  crier  is  sent  round  fre- 
quently to  warn  people  to  be  careful  about  their  fires  and  if 
a  liouse  catches  fii-e  through  the  earclessncis:?  of  the  inmates, 
the  oM'ucr  of  the  iiouse  is  fined  a  mlam  of  Rs.  5.  In  Aijal 
the  fine  is  Ks.  10. 
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If  any  one  deliberately  sets  fire  to  anoUier's  house,  lie  is 
according  to  custom  lined  a  mytbun  or  lU.  40  and  salam. 
Any  one  intentionally  or  through  carelessness  setting  fire  to 
jungle  no  matter  how  little  op  how  much  is  burnt  is  lIiLeJ  a 
mytliun  or  lis.  40  and  nalam.  A  fine  i&  most  nccef^sary 
for  this  offence  as  if  jungle  is  burnt  the  land  is  rendered 
unfit  for  cultivation  for  at  least  four  or  five  years. 

If  jungle  gets  burnt  through  a  fire  spreading  to  it  from 
burning  jhums,  no  fine  is  inflicted,  even  if  the  *  jungle  burnt 
belongs/to  another  chief.  Jhums  mu'^t  be  burnt  and  tire  from 
^jlmm  is  liable  to  spread elseu' here,  so  such  afire  is  regarded 
as  purely  accidental  and  no  fine  can  be  claimed. 

82.  Maiming  of  animals. — Any  one  who  maims 
nn  animal  is  under  Lusbai  custom  guilty  of  an  offence  and  is 
lia])letoa  fine  of  a  a^vthun  or  Es.  40  and  salam.  ilie 
amount  of  die  fine  hov;over  varies  with  ihe  value  of  animal 
and  the  nature  of  tiie  injury  inflicted.  If  the  ai^iinial  in- 
jured is  a  mytliun  oraco^^^  and  it  dies  of  its  injuries  the  car- 
case is  taken  by  its  owner  and  the  moimer  is  lined  a  mvthun 
or  Ks.  40. 

In  the  case  of  pigs,  goats  and  sheep  .ns  they  are  less 
valuable  tlian  mythun  and  cows  the  line^  inflicted  are  small- 
er. Any  one  deliberately  killing  another's  pig,  sheep  or 
goat  Is  fined  P^s.  20  and  salam  but  the  carcase  goes  to"  the 
person  lined.  If  any  one  wounds  a  pig,  sheep  cr  goat  with 
a  pointed  weapon  he  is  liable  to  fine.  If  it  is  clear  that  t!ic 
animal  will  recover,  the  fine  i.s  a  salim  or  lis.  5.  If  the 
animal  has  been  rendered  usdess  the  fine  is  Es.  25  and 
salam  Hs,  5. 

If  any  mythun,  cow  or  other  animal  that  habitually  goes 
off  to  the  jungle  to  giaze  gets  caught  in  a  trap  set  for  a  wild 
{rnimal,  no  fine  is  intiicted  but  the  person  who  set  the  trap 
is  supposed  to  take  zii  and  go  and  apologise  to  the  owner  of 
the  animal.  If  he  fails  to  express  his  sorrow  for  the  accident 
in  this  way  he  will  have  to  pay  compensation  of  lis.  20  if 
the  animal  trapped  is  a  mythun  or  a  cow  and  if  it  is  a  goat, 
sheep  or  pig  Us.  2. 

33.  iNTAWM. — When  two  people  <so  shares  in  any- 
thing such  as  cultivation,  huntins:  oi  eeping,  it  is 
known  as  inlaiom.  If  two  people  slnu*-  v.  Jhfim,  one  of 
lluMn  is  re.<>arded  as  the  owner  of  the  j/nnv  and  whon  the 
crop  is  reaped  he   takes  ten   loads  of  padd_\ 
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divided  cqiinlly.  The  owner  of  the  field  pays  the  fathang 
to  tlic  chief  and  the  daes  to  the  thit-d^ng  and  pui- 
thirm.  JSalhdn^  is  only  payable  as  for  one  jhum» 
As  i\  y:\x\ejhn  o^  are  only  shared  hy  people  belonging  to  one 
family.  A  father  jnay  share  Skjhnm  with  a  son  who  has  only 
just  set  up  a  separate  house  or  npn  may  share  with  his  iu. 
Sometimes  however  jhnms  are  shared  by  people  who  are  not 
related. 

?A.  RANCHUANG  Vl^CL AIMED  ANIMALS.-Vt 
an  uncUimed  animiL  is  found  in  a  village,  the  chief  pro- 
claims t  lie  fact  by  the  village  crier.  If  after  careful  en- 
quiries no  one  claims  the  animal,  the  chief  aad  Upas2kV.Q 
entitled  to  eat  it. 

35.  KILLING  OF  A  DOG  IN  A  THLAM  OR  JHU.\f 
HOUSE. — It  is  considered  to  be  very  unlucky  if  a  dog  is 
killed  in  a  jhiim  house  and  if  any  one  kills  a  dog  in  another 
man's  jh>im  house,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Rs.  40.  The  same 
applies  if  crabs  are  cooked  in  Vijhum  house. 

36.  BAWIMAN.-^Bawiman  is  a  due  payable  to  a 
chief  when  one  of  his  dependents  or  bawis  leaves  his  house. 
The  due  is  a  mythun.  or  Rs.  40.  It  is  practically  the  same 
as  chawmman  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  (See 
paragraph  12 (jf  tiiis  Chapter),  A  ham  \%  now  more  general- 
ly known  as  a  chhungle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PuNE^AL  Ceremonies. 

1.  THLAICUIIIAR — is  the  ceremony  performed  after 
a  man's  burial  to  spixd  the  s  ml  of  the  departed  on  its  way. 
It  is  to  be  performed  by  a  man's  wife  or  if  he  is  unmarried 
hy  his  father  or  brother  or  any  near  relation,  failing  a  rela- 
tion it  would  be  performed  by  the  owner  of  the  house  a  man 
died  in.  A  pig  i>J  killed  for  the  spirit  to  eat  and  a  dog  is 
killed  to  go  ahead  and  show  the  dead  man's  spirit  the  road  to 
milthi  khua  the  place  to  which  all  spirits  must  go. 

If  a  baby  under  a  year  old  dies  it  is  known  as  Jclam- 
zni/i-  The  baby  h  buriei  in  a  largo  pot.  Hard  boiled 
evgs  are  buried  with  the  baby  together  with  some  porcupine 
qUilla.     The  idea  is  tl>at  the   eggs  will   roll   along   the   load 
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and  show  the  bahy's  spirit  the  road  to  mitthi  k/ma  and 
that  the  porcapiae'will  follow  behind  and  escort  the  spirit 
and  see  that  it  comes  to  no  harm.  A  hlamznih  cannot 
be  buried  by  an  untnanied  man  or  woman  as  it  is  believed 
that  if  an  unmarried  per^^on  buries  the  hhmzinh  his  babiea 
will  die  in  the  same  way. 

2.  TRLAKUAL. — This    is  a    much    more   important 
ceremony    than     ihlaichhiah      as     cases     often    turn     on 
whether    thlahual  has    been    performed     or   not      Wlien  a 
woman's  husband  dies,  she  will  first  perform  the   ihlaichhiah 
ceremony   in   her  husband's   house.     She  will  then  perform 
thlahual   in    her   liusband's    house  and  for  this  she  will  kill 
and  eat   a  fowl,  which  is  given  to  hei'  for  the  purpose  by  her 
pu.     It"  she  has  noja//,   she  will  use  one  of  her  own  fowls,  as 
&he  will  also  have  to  do  if  htY  pu  has  failed  to  give  her  one. 
Then   foi*   three   lunar  months  she  will  give  a  portion  of  rice 
from  each  meal  to  her  husband's  spirit.     This  daily  offering 
of  rice  is  called  mitthi  chawpek.     When  the  mitthi   chaicpek 
has  been  completed  liei*  parents  will  take  her   back  to   tlei 
house  and  will  there  perform  thlahual  again.     After  this 
woman  will  return  to  h^r   husband's   house.     The  object 
the  first   thlahual   ceremony  is   to   console   the   woman 
her  loss  and  the  presentation  of  a  fowl  by  her  pa  is   a   sii^n 
of  sympathy  and  c;)ndolence.     The   ol)ject   of    the   ceremony 
performed  in  the    widow's    pirent's   hoMse  is   to   purify  the 
woman  and  in  a  sense   to   separate  her  from   her   husband. 
Until  the  widow's  parents  or   relations   have    performed  the 
thlakuul    ceremony   for   her   in    their   hou>e  the  widow  is 
regarded  as  being  still  one   with   her   deceased  husband   and 
the  thlahual  ceremony    acts     as  a  kind   of   divorce   from 
him.     The  practical  object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  save   the 
woman  from  certain  penalties  which  she  would  incur,  if  while 
living  as  a  widow   in   her   husband's  house   she   has   sexual 
connection  with  a  man.     Where  a  woman  has  not  performed 
thlahual  in   her  parent's       house     if    she   has    intercourse 
with  a  man  while  she  is  living  in  her  husband's  house  she 
is  liable  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  had  com- 
mitted adultery  in  her  husband's  life  time  and  would   forfeit 
the  whole  of  her  price  and  her   dowry.     If   the  woman    has 
performed   thlahual  in   her    parent's    house  and  then   has 
connection  with   another   man   while    still   living    in     her 
husband's  house,  she  will   be   said   to   be   uii'e  or  an  adul- 
teress but  will  not  forfeit  her  price  and  dowry   and  will  only 
be  liable  to  lesser  penalties,  vide  the  Chapier  on  tiire. 
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Tfzhhual  is  also  pci-formed  when  a  man  lias  been  in 
trouhie  of  any  Svort.  Thus  if  a  man  has  been  x^arsued  by  a 
tiger  in  the  jungle,  his  pu  will  perform  thlahual  iov 
liim^  when  he  returns.  If  a  man  has  been  in  jail  his  pu  will 
perform  thlahual  for  him  on  his  release.  The  idea  is, 
that  when  a  man  is  in  trouhie  his  spirit  is  roaming  about  all 
orer  t)ie  place  so  when  tlie  trouble  ceases  thlahual  is 
performed  in  order  to  calm  the  spirit  and  bring  it  back  close 
to  its  owner. 

^  3.  ABTIILAEUAL, — Arlklahiml  is  the  ceremony 
which  has  to  be  performed  when  any  relation  of  a  Lushai 
dies.  Thus  if  a  relation  of  a  married  woman  dies  such  as 
her  motlior  or  brotiier,  the  v/oman's  pu  will  give  her  a  fowl 
for  performing  arthlahual  with  aiid  she  will  kill  iho 
fowl  and  eat  it.  Ihe  pu  has  to  do  this  to  console  the 
woman  for  her  loss  and  as  a  token  of  sympathy.  A  man's 
pu  must  do  the  same  for  him  if  any  of  his  relations  die.  If 
two  brothers  are  iving  in  the  same  house  or  in  ditferent 
liouses  and  one  of  tliem  di.-  s  the  survivor  must  do  the 
arthlahual  ceremony  and  his  pu  will  give  him  a  fowl 
for  the  purpoiio.  When  a  man  dies  in  a  house  in  which 
several  rjeople  are  livin-,  they  will  all  have  to  do  the 
arthlahval  ceremony,  if  the  pu%  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house  nre  all  living  in  the  snnie  village,  each  of  them  will 
contribute  a  fowl  but  if  they  arc  living  in  separate 
villages  one  fo^rl  will  do  for  th.e  lot.  The  question  of  wiietlier 
arthlahual  has  ])cen  porfoi'med  or  n  t  may  arise  in  cases 
of  disownnicnt  of  a  relation  han  and  of  separation  intuithlar, 
as  i["  it  can  be  proved  thit  arthlahual  has  been  performed 
on  the  prosciibed  occasions,  it  goes  to  show  that  no  se])ara- 
tion  has  taken  placv5. 

4'.  LUKEAWNG. — Luhhaicinq  is  a  due  wliich  is 
payable  to  a  man's  pu  when  he  dies.  Usually  however  it 
is  paid  by  the  man  on  whose  account  it  is  payable  during 
his  life  time,  in  order  to  save  his  family  from  having  to  pay 
it  after  his  death  when  they  may  be  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances. The  ordinary  lukhawng  payable  by  a 
common  person  is  lis.  2.  If  a  man  has  performed  the 
'khiiungchan^i  ceremony  he  has  to  pay  Us.  10.  A 
chief's  lukha'cng  is  Rs.  10  and  whether  ho  has  performed 
n!:uan(jchav)i  or  not  it  remains  the  same.  If  a  mnn's 
Inkhawur/  has  not  been  paid  during  his  life  time  it  can  be 
chiimed  from  his  heirs  and  If  a  ma  a  refuses  to  i)ay  his  father's 
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liikhaicng  aftor  having  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  coiu't, 
iie  is  liable  to  pay  Ks,  40  puoanman.  Cases  about 
lukhawng,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrerice  as  it  is  considered- 
very  disgraceful  for  a  man  not  to  pay  to  iiis  father's  lukhaiimg 
promptly.  When  a  maa  dies  sirthi  no  iukhawng  can  bo 
claimed  fof  him. 

5.  INSIL. — A  householder  is  entitled  to  claim  a  duo  of 
a  tlai  or  Rs.  20  from  the  relations  of  any  one,  who  is  not  a 
relation  of  his  and  who  may  happen  to  dio  in  his^honse.  The 
circumstances  in  v»hich  this  due  can  be  claimed  are  exolained 
below : — 

(1)  If  a  man  j?oes  off  tradins:^  or  travelling  and   falls   ill 

in  a  Village  and  dies  in  the  house  of  some  man 
who  is  neither  a  friend  of  his  nor  a  reV*,tion,  the 
man  in  whose  house  he  dies  is  entitled  to  claim 
Rs.  20  or  a  tin  i-sic/J  from  the  deceased's 
relations,  provided  tliat  he  has  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  burial.  This  due  must  be 
claimed  within  three  months  of  the  death,  unless 
for  any  good  reasons,  which  must  be  clearly  shown, 
the  msbji  entitled  to  the  due  was  unable  to  make 
the  claim  within  that  period.  Claims  not  made 
within  three  months  except  for  good  cause  shown 
are  not  valid. 

(2)  If  a  man  who  is  being   treated   in  any   one  of  the 

hospitals  in  the  Lushai  Hills  becomes  hopelessly 
ill  and  in  order  to  save  him  from  dying  in  hos- 
pital, some  people  who  are  no  relations  of  his  take 
him  out  of  tho  hospital  out  of  kindness  so  as  to  let 
him  die  in  their  house  and  not  in  the  hospital  they 
can  claim  no  insilman.  The  reason  for  this 
customs  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  considered 
seemly  for  a  man  to  claim  a  due  on  account  or  an 
action  perform_ed  out  of  pure  charity.  If  in 
such  a  case,  prior  to  taking  the  dying  man  out  of 
hospital,  the  people  who  are  going  to  take  him 
make  an  agreement  with  him  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  claim  insilman  they  are  entitled  to  claim 
it.  The  literal  meaning  of  imiiman  is  '  the  price 
of  cleaning  the  house.' 

(3)  Insilman  can  be   claimed   for  a  baby  or  a  boy  or 

girl  under-age  in  the  same  way  as  for  an  adult. 
If  a  baby  is  born  and  dies  at  once,  the  due  can  be 
claimed   in  the  same  wav. 
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(4)  It  may  happen  that  a  man  dies  in  another  man's 
house  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  householder 
does  not  wish  to  claim  any  inai/man  and  does 
not  do  so.  Afterwards  a  quarrel  arises  between 
the  householder  and  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
and  on  account  of  this  quarrel,  ihe  householder 
then  proceeds  to  claim  insilman.  His  claim 
cannot  stand.  A  man  who  has  once  foregone  his 
claim  cannot  revive  it  simply  because  he  has  had 
a  quarrel    with  the  relations  of  the  deceased. 

6.  MITTEI  TIE  DAN  or  DISPOSAL  OP  THE 
DEAD — Ordinary  people  as  a  rule  simply  bury  their  dead 
in  a  grave.  The  chiefs  however  have  a  special  method  of 
disposing  of  their  dead  which  is  worth  noting.  The  corpse 
is  put  into  a  wooden  coffin,  which  is  placed  near  the  wall  in 
the  deceased's  house  and  a  special  hearth  is  built  near  to  it. 
A  bamboo  tube  is  run  up  through  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
it  is  fixed  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  and 
the  other  end  of  tube  runs  into  the  ground.  A  fire  is  lit  on 
the  hearth  and  kept  burning  day  and  night  and  the  corpse  is 
slowly  dried.  While  the  corpse  is  being  dried  the  friends, 
relations  and  villagers  of  the  deceased  come  to  condole  with 
the  widow  and  bring  xu  which  is  drunk  by  the  assembled 
company  and  also  bring  animals,  mythuns,  goats  and  pigs, 
which  are  killed  for  the  thlaichhiah  ceremony  and 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  dead  man  in  the  next  world. 
The  coffin  is  turned  round  at  intervals  so  that  the  corpse 
may  be  thoroughly  dried  all  through  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  month  or  so  the  coffin  is  opened  to  see  how  far  the  drying 
has  proceeded.  When  the  process  which  may  take  three 
months  is  finished  and  all  the  flesh  has  bern  dried  off,  the 
bones  are  taken  out  and  kept  in  a  basket  in  the  house  on 
a  shelf  near  the  hearth.  When  the  collection  of  bones  in 
a  chief's  house  has  become  too  large,  the  bones  are  taken 
out  and  placed  in  a  large  earthenware  pot  and  buried. 
While  the  corpse  is  being  dried  there  is  no  formal  hrilh 
but  a  chief  who  is  engas;ed  in  drying  the  corpse  of  his 
wife  or  one  of  his  relatives  does  not  as  a  rule  go  outside  of 
the  house  during  the  process.  At  the  most  he  would  go 
out  to  get  a  little  air  in  the  village  street.  X  am  told  that 
when  Vanphunga  was  drying  the  corpse  of  his  wife,  it 
took  six  months  to  complete  the  process  and  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  ho  never  went  out  of  the  house  once. 
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It  is  good  form  for  people  coming  into  a  house  where  a 
corpse  is  being  dried  to  weep  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
coffin. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Inheritance. 

1.  ROLUAETUBA  SIAM    or   FARO- ZV A f/, —This 
custom  is  akin  to  adoption  but  Lushais  cannot  adopt  a  son 
80  completely  as  to   entitle  the   person  adopted   to   succeed 
to  his  adoptive   father's  property   to  the   exclusion   of  his 
natural  heirs,  except  with     their    consent    or    in    certain 
special    circumstances.     If   a   man  adopts    a  son   without 
the  consent    of  liis  natural  heirs,    he  will  have  disowned 
them    and  all  relationship   between   them   will   cease.     It 
very  often  happens  that  a  man  who  is  getting   on  in   years 
and  has  no  children,  fearing  that  he   will  have  no  one   to 
look  after  him  in  his  old  age,  gets  an  orphan   to  come  and 
live  in  his  house  as  one  of  his  family  on   the  understanding 
that  this  orphan  shall  inherit   his  property   when  he  dies. 
If  the  adoptive    parent  has  no  natural   relatives,  there  is  no 
difficulty  at   all   and   provided  that  the  adoptei   son  lives 
with  his  adoptive  father  and   looks  after  him  and  supports 
him  till  the    latter  dies,   the    adopted    son   will  iuUerit  all 
Ihe  property      It  may  happen  however  that  though   a   man 
has  no  children  he    has   brothers  or   cousins.     His  brothers 
or  cousins  are  unable  or  refuse  to   help  him   in   any    way 
and  he  therefore  takes  an  orphan   into   his  house,  to  help 
him  look  after  his  fields,  etc.,  on  the  understanding   that  h©' 
shall  inherit  his  property.     To   safeguard  his  position,   the 
adoptive  father  \vill  probably  go  to  the   chief  and   say  that 
his  brothers  refuse  to  help  him  and   so   he   has  adopted   an 
orphan  and  wants  this  orphan  to  inherit  his  property.     The 
chief  will  then  enquire  into  the  matter  and  if  he   finds  that 
the  man's  relations  really  do  refuse  to  help  him   will   recog- 
nise the  orphan  as  his  adoptive  father^s  heir.    The  extent  to 
which  an  adopted  son  can  inherit  property  in   such  a   case 
depends  on  the  particular  circumstances.     If  the  relatives 
of  the  adoptive  father  have  refused  to  help   him  at  all  and 
after  his  death  attempt  to  oust  the  adopted  sou  and  take  all 
the  pi*oporty,   this  would   not   be  allowed  bnt   their  claim 
could  no*  be  entirely   barred  mid   they   would    probably  get 
two-thirds  of  the  property  and    the  adopted  soi  would   gei 
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one-tbird.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  cloar  rule  in  the 
matter  to  cover  all  cases.  The  oply  thing  that  can  be  said 
definitely  is  that  a  man  cannot  debar  his  natural  Leirs 
from  inheriting  his  prope/ty  by  adopting  a  son  unless  of 
Gour&e  the  natural  heirs  have  formally  disc T^ned  him.  If, 
however,  an  orphan  has  liyed  for  a  nuenber  of  years  with 
Ms  adopted  father  and  has  worked  for  him  and  supported 
hiwy  the  orphan  is  according  to  custom  entitled  to  some 
share  in  the  estate  which  will  usually  be  one-third.  He 
might,  however  get  more  or  less  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  c^se. 

2.  ROKEAWM       or      INSERITANCE.—BoJchatjom 

means  inheritance  and  is  rather  a  complicated  subject.     Cases 

?^>oxkt  inheritance  are  common  and  are  not  always  easy  to 

decide.     Except  in   the  case  explained  in  paragraph  10  of 

this    chapter,   no  Lush?ii   can  make  a.  will.     All  property 

devolves  through  males  and  gem  rally   spsakitg  a  man's  hesr 

is  his  nearest  male  relation,   subject  to  certain  conditions. 

One  feature  of  Lushai  inheritance  cases  which  complicates 

matters  is  that  if  a  iroman  is  left  a  widow  with  small  sons, 

although  her  sons  are  the  direct  heirs,  she  usually  has  to  get 

one  of  her  husband's   male  relations  to  take  over  the  estate 

oil  behalf  of  her  infant  sons,  for  the  reason  that   she  herself 

is  unable   to  keep  her  household  together  without  a  man  to 

help  her,  as  a  woman  is   unable  to   build   a  house  or  jhu'm 

house   or   cut   a    jhum      without  male  assistance.     UulesiS 

t]iey   get   control  of  the  estate  her  husband's  relatives  aife 

unlikely  to  be  willing  to  help  her  and  so  she  is   obliged   to 

ask   one  of  them  to  take  over  tho  estate.     If  the  decfeased's 

brother  or  other    relation   takes   over   an    estate    in  such 

circumstances,  he  will  have  to  support  the  widOw  and  bring 

up  the  children  as  his  own.     When  the  children  grow  up  he 

will  have  to   hwj  wives  for   the  sons  and  will  receive  the 

marriage  prices  of  the  daughters. 

3.  Tliere  are  cases  of  women  who  take  over  the  estate 
of  their  deceased  husband  and  bring  up  bis  children  by 
themselves  but  they  are  rare  and  as  a  rule  a  woman  who 
is  left  a  widow  with  small  children  has  to  have  recourse  to 
her  husband's  relatives.  As  a  rule  property  cannot  descend 
to  a  woman  except  in  trust  for  her  children  but  if  there  is 
no  male  with  a  better  claim,  a  woman  may  inherit  and  she 
w^ould  .do  so  before  people  merely  belonging  to  the  samo 
clan  as  the  deceased,  unless  they  had  some  other  claim  to 
the  estate  beyond  mere  clan  relatiousliip. 


4,  Hy«rjf  Ln^lml  biCI  a»  h@lr  o!  iom@  nort,  ai  will  hn 
ihown  tator  on.  luberlUno^  oafrlei  Wiih  It  oMli^aMonii  m 
wdl  M  rlgto  iad  auy  6&@  iabdritiag  an  eitate  InberitM  all 
iJi0  d^hti  M  well  an  iH@  ^gggti  and  rnuit*  pay  iht^^m ;  )io 
iiiuiii  alio  itttupoH  ihd  widow  a&d  deptadeniH  of  ^  mftn  fiom 
wfaom  kd  kai  inboHic^d,  h@  may  lapport  tb@m  @lih@t'  lu  bin 
own  hottio  ov  i&  a  nop^rats  kouss  aii  thd)r  may  arrang@.  If 
iha  li»ir  and  the  wkkw  Uve  iii  nepamtd  f  UlagQn  ike  widow 
muitcdmsand  iiiro  ia  the  lamt  TUlaBS  at  th@,beir.  ailti* 
impMiibk  to  lupport  a  p@rgoa  Uvlag  la  another  Tillafe.  II 
iH»  heir  rofui^N  in  luptiort  the  widow  and  dtspeiidonti  of  tb« 
mttu  fj'um  whom  he  hai  iuherited,  ho  will  iom  the  inherltaae© 
aad  the  widow  may  iooic  for  soma  om  d«o  who  is  ftady  to 
look  after  her  aad  k@r  ohlldNin  and  thin  maa  will  gft  the 
(akeritaaoe.  A  widow  who  ii  beiyg  lupported  by  hei? 
buibaad*!  heir  ig  expeoted  to  work  a»d  aeiiit  thc^  houtiebold 
to  th©  boat  or  hop  ability,  There  are  a  number  of  different 
wayi  ia  wHioh  an  o«f,ftt©  luay  dtJisoentl  and  they  rotjulre  to 
bo  dealt  with  neparately, 

5.  Fd  ^OJtEdfl^M.'^'Shk  il  i&heritanoe  from  a 
father.  A  mtm'n  direct  heirs  are  his  lonn  and  if  h^  hun 
leveral  ions  tht*  youngegt  po&i  who  is  ealled  the  Jattum, 
i%  regarded  a«  the  formnl  heir.  In  actual  praoiioe,  howerer, 
a  man*!  property  !•  divided  among  all  big  gong  unlegg  any  one 
of  them  nag  quarrelled  with  and  geparatod  entirely  from  him,*! 
in  wTUoh  ease  he  wo\ild  have  no  claim,  Very  often  a  father 
divided  big  property  v^um\%  his  goog  beforo  ho  diet  and  wl)on 
thig  ig  done  the  fatiier*g  dlviilon  mugt  ho  aeo^ptod.  The 
yotma:«?Ht  son  ig  tpefil<(3d  aa  th(j  heir  booaviiio  ho  haa  to  look 
after  nil  parentg  in  their  old  ago  and  lives  with  thorn.  If  ho 
bag  failed  in  this  dutv  he  oannot  claim  the  priviloges  of  the 
youngest  Bon,  when  tho  property  is  divided  up.  The  young'^st 
son  as  the  formal  heir  gots  Arst  ohoioo  of  tho  articloB  ho 
wants  out  of  tho  eatate  and  say  thoro  woro  a  gun,  some 
mythuns  and  some  cows  to  bo  divided  they  will  ho  divided 
into  shares  and  the  youngest  son  can  chooso  which  ho  profurs. 
If  there  is  cash  the  youngest  son  would  get  two  sbarcH  to  one 
share  of  each  of  his  brothers.  It  is  really  only  in  i\m  respect 
that  tho  Jatlum  or  formal  heir  has  any  advantage  over 
his  brothers.  An  illegitimate  son  or  Bawn  can  oluim  to 
inherit  with  his  brothers  and  if  ho  has  no  brothers  would 
inherit  all  his  father's  property,  before  any  of  his  father's 
brothers  or  other  relations.  A  hmeija  or  son  by  a  concu- 
bine comes  alter  legitimate  sons  and  before  saivus. 
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When  a  maa  dies  leaving  adult  sons  the  mother  may  say 
**  so  long  as  I  am  alive  you  cannot  divide  up  your  father's 
property  "  and  under  certain  conditions  is  entitled  to  lake 
up  this  attitude.  A  mother  often  does  this  if  she  has  an 
unmarried  daughter  or  a  widowed  daughter  or  grand  children 
to  support  and  in  such  circumstances  would  coatinue  to 
ocGuyy  the  khumpiti  and  look  after  the  householl  affairs 
instead  of  her  late  husband.  Her  sons  cannot  object  to 
this  and  must  let  their  mother  look  after  the  estate.  If, 
however,  the  mother  proceeds  to  waste  and  dissipate  the 
estate,  the  sons  can  object  and  divide  up  the  estate  among 
themselves, 

A  widow  left  with  small   children  can  claim  to  succeed 
to  the  estate  on  their  behalf  and  often  does  so.     More  often, 
however,  she  has  to  get  her  husband's  brother  to   take  over 
the  estate  and  look  after  her  and  her  children  asesplained  in 
paragraph  (3). 

6.  FAMI  BORHAWM. — Fansi  fokhanm  is  inheritance 
from  a  father's  brother.  It  is  very  similar  to  inheritance 
from  a  father  but  has  slight  differences.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  the  case  : — ■ 

(1)  A   and   B   are  husband   and  wife.     A  dies  having 

been  pre'leceased  by  his  children  and  his  nearest 
heir  is  his  brother's  son  C.  C  will  inherit  the 
estate  but  he  must  support  his  uncle's  widow  B. 
If  C  refuses  to  support  B  he  will  lose  the  inherit- 
ance which  will  go  to  the  nearest  heir  who  is. 
prepared  to  support  her.  If  B  prefers  to  go  and 
live  with  her  own  relatives  she  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

(2)  A  dies  leaving  very  small  children   behind  him,  bis 

widow  goes  to  his  nephew  B  and  asks  him  to 
take  over  A's  estate.  B  then  inherits  A's  estate 
and  will  have  to  support  A's  widow  and  children. 
He  may  support  them  in  his  own  house  or  they 
may  live  in  their  own  house  as  they  like  and  B 
will  support  them  there.  If,  however,  B  lives  in 
a  different  village  to  A,  A's  widow  and  children, 
will  have  to  come  and  live  in  B's  village  as 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  support  them  in  a 
different  villngc.  When  A's  children  grow  up  B 
uill  g  t  their  marriage  prices  if  they  arc  girls. 
If  they  are  bovs  he  will  have  to  buy  tliom   wives. 
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If  A  or  his  children  liavo  any  debts  B  will  hivo 
to  pay  them.  If  B  refuses  to  pay  up  A's  debts 
he  will  lose  the  iiihci-itance  and  will  have  to 
return  anything  he  has  received  out  of  the  estate 

(3)  A  dies  leaving  dependents  whether  a  widow  or 
very  small  children  or  both.  These  dependents 
are  unable  to  look  after  themselves  but  A's  near- 
est male  relation  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  look 
after  his  dependents  and  take  over  his  estate  lives 
in  another  village  and  delays  a  long  time  before  he 
comes  to  look  after  the  estate.  Meanwhile  A's 
dependents  have  got  some  one  else  to  look  after 
them  or  have  gone  to  live  with  A's  widow's 
relations.  Eventually  A's  nearest  relation  arrives 
and  wants  to  take  off  A's  dependents  to  live  with 
Lim  in  his  village.  If  A's  dependents  do  not  want 
to  go  with  him  they  are  entitled  to  refuse  to  do  so 
and  may  retain  A's  prope  ty.  The  heir  by 
failing  to  carry  out  his  duty  to  A's  dependents 
loses  his  claim  to  the  estate. 

I.TJN^lU-BOKnAWM.—  JInau-Bohhawm  is  inherit- 
ance from  a  brother.  If  the  deceased  leaves  no  children 
the  case  is  simple,  his  brother  succeeds,  to  the  whole  estate. 
If  however  the  deceased  has  left  small  cMldren  his  brother 
must  support  them  and  cases  similar  to  that  given  in  the 
illustration  which  follows  are  not  uncommon. 

A  dies  leaving  a  widow  and  infant  children.  The  widow 
finds  that  she  cannot  keep  her  household  going  by  herself, 
so  she  goes  to  A's  brother  and  asks  him  to  take  over  A's  estate 
and  to  look  after  her  and  her  children.  If  A's  brother 
a,grees  he  will  inherit  the  estate.  If  however  A's  brother 
finds  himself  unable  to  undertake  the  duty  of  looking  after 
A's  widow  and  children,  he  cannot  inherit  the  estate  and  the 
•widow  is  at  liberty  to  find  some  one  else  who  is  ready  to 
inherit  the  estate  and  support  her  and  her  children.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  no  breaking  off  of  relationship  between  A's 
family  and  his  brother. 

If  a  widow  claims  to  administer  her  husband's  estate  on 
behalf  of  her  minor  sons  she  is  entitled  to  do  so  and  her 
Imsband's  brothers  cannot  object.  If  however  the  widow 
proceeds  to  dissipate  tiio  estate  her  husband's  brother  cm 
object  and  claim  to  administer  the  estate  on  behalf  of  the 
minor   sons  of   the    deccajed.     If  the   widow   before     her 


ions  gmw  up  oommlti  yuUsry,  she  ig  nirt  and  ^ 
deo@iSid'i  bralh^ri  em  take  hit  ohiMran  tind  m\^U  nnd 
toalht  widow  out.  If  after  ihi  sobs  grew  up  tli©  widow 
oommlts  aduU@r^  mi\k%  loas  ralio  uo  oljdoUoa  &o  yiis  alio 
oaa  do  lo. 

8.  mdU^BUL  TAKTAK  tO  MQEEAWM  find 
LAtOHtN  MOREAWM.'^VhS^  m@ani  iahoritaaos  by 
diitaat  relatives  or  ftllyw  olmimeu,  Tbeso  personi  oaly 
oomo  in  laili&f  %m  a@at'@r  hoiri  atid  Irihorita&GH  by  suoli 
porioni  Is  gev©rn«d  by  th©  same  ruU'S  as  iab©rltaao§  bv  a  full 
broth©is  Tb©  beir  mlgbt  be  a  distant  rtlatlfi  aad  fr&ad  of 
tb©  dfooftied  i,  wbo  had  Urud  wlfh  him  ftnd  bglpid  to  support 
bim  for  a  lo&i^  tim@  ami  who  susoyodg  to  tbe  oikty  Inlliaf  a 
n@avov  hoir.  A  maa  sueo^odlaf  la  this  way  would  bavo  to 
look  aft@r  tbt^  dioaasdd'i  widow  aad  ohilarsa  la  tht  same 
way  ^8  any  other  holr,  The  widow  if  ibe  has  soas  oau  elalm 
to  admiaist^r  tbo  estato  ou  thtilr  bobalf  and  if  sbi  does  so  tb@ 
deoeasod's  frioad  oaaaot  «)bJH«it  but  tbi  widow  Is  dpharrod 
fvom  olaiffllfjg  ohawmmm  from  hlaa  If  h©  theii  l©a?ei 
hur  house,  »^o  mattor  how  long  hi  has  llftd  with  the  dnooased. 
A  I'ollow  tribesman  might  succeed  to  aa  istato  in  eb@  sams 
way  failing  any  nearer  huir  but  ualosi  ha  oaa  show  a  definite 
relation  ^hip  to  the  dioeased,  tb@  dooeased's  dau|htor  If  he 
had  one  would  have  a  b^ttc^r  claim  to  inherit, 

•     9,  OBAirMELUM  ROM.EdWM.'-'X    maa    who    is 

unable  to  do  any  work  very  of  ton  geti  some  one  to  com©  and 
live  in  his  house  and  support  blm,  if  his  relations  are  unable 
to  support  him  or  refuse  to  do  so.  A  man  who  gooi  and  lives 
in  another's  houso  And  lupporta  him,  may  inherit  thfto»tato  of 
the  mf\n  he  han  gupportecl.  Thus  A  gets  B  toooaie  and  live 
in  lu's  house  and  8ui)m)rt  htm  as  his  own  relatives  are  unable 
to  do  so.  When  A  dies  B  will  inherit  hia  estate.  If  A's 
marrifi^o  price  ib  in  nrroars  B  will  have  to  pay  it  up  If  A 
leaves  a  widow,  B  will  have  to  support  her  either  in  his  own 
or  in  a  separate  house.  Oasos  like  this  are  known  as 
ohawmhlum  fokhawm, 

10.  ZAWSOITAWr  /^OKnATrM.-'Tliis  is  very  like 
inheritance  by  will  and  is  very  rare.  Only  a  man  with  no 
relations  at  all  can  devise  his  property  by  will.  A  man 
without  any  relationR  at  all,  when  no  thinks  his  doath  is 
approaching,  usually  selects  a  man  to  appoint  as  his  heir  and 
the  man  so  appoiutou  will  come  and  live  in  the  hou<e  of  tho 
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nmu  who  Imi  mide  him  hiihtiir  m\  will  iaUortt  hin  propnriy 
m  hla  d^fttli.  The  appoiatad  belt*  mu«i  ariange  for  ih^ 
i'uQt^ml  Qf  tUi  mm  I'mm  wliuui  ha  ha«  luhyriUuL 

n,3?V  ^OMffAlVy.^Amsin  may  Inherit  from  Ulu 
pfttamal  grftndfatJiQf  g.nd  ^vmt  uiiolai  provided  thnl  Iht^ra 
ar©  no  Biarer  helm.  Thedrdloniy  rule^  gt)v©rnlng  Inhorlt- 
aaoi  M  8ilf0ftdy  oxplnln&d  will  apply  !»  tms  tiikd  lu  the  eaii 
ol  lahfrlknod  rmm  the  ptopla  »4p@om»d  b^law. 

Fic0  V0pmi^  uma  mi\>y  luliei'h  fr.)m  hi«  fmnd  ohltdrQoi. 

Xi.  NhBOKaAWM,^k  maa  «an  luherU.  from  his 
pftternal  aunfe,  Thui  if  A,'ii  aunt  is  a  widow  without  any 
•hilaraa,  A  will  iaherlt  hflr  «itate  whan  «ho  dlea. 

13.  /?4  ^OKEAWAt  m4  UNADFATM  MO^ 
KMAWMt^li  ft  mm\  \Mm  ohlldb^i  during  hla  father's 
life  tlmii  hit  ia*thar  will  inhc^rit  hiii  propf^ity  and  a  f^tht^r 
will  Inhirit  hafare  thti  deotjcia^d's  brotharit.  A  man  nmy 
ihUo  inherit  from  bU  naph#w.  Tbui  A  and  B  ara  hrothon 
A»d  U  hm  a  iKHi  0.  B  di^n  and  A  support!  0  lu  bin  house 
ibad  tre^ta  him  m  bii  lou.    0  th^u  diftSi  A  will  inherit  his 
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a  man  and  bli  heir  lining  in  different  countries  in  no  way 
pp^oludsi  the  lieir  from  inlmrlting,  Thus  A  hfts  a  son  II 
who  ll  liviag  in  tiuruia  and  wbilo  B  it  In  Burma  A  i\\m 
B  ll  entitlid  to  inherit  bli  aetata  but  If  during  B's  abnenoo 
A  bai  appoint  fid  one  0  aa  hl^  hMlr  and  0  prior  to  A's  drmtb 
\\m  looked  aftar  A  and  hai  buri@d  him*  B  can  only  get  two- 
thlrd»  of  tbi  aitato,  the  othar  ono*third  willgotiOas 
reoomp^nMe  for  \m  troublo.  Again  A  nnd  B  aro  brothdra, 
B  hai  migrated  to  aaothor  villag@  and  thuy  have  not  neon 
(moh  other  for  yagra,  none  th»  leii,  if  A  ai@b  without  any 
children,  B  will  inherit  hii  property. 

IB  MJCnUANO  BOKHArFM.-^K  Afiohuang  is  » 
vagabond  without  a^y  relation!  and  auoh  persons  aro  rarely 
found  in  Luabal.  Qfviei  Hiviie  oooaaionally  boworer  of  a 
man  who  oannot  got  on  with  anybody  and  who  has  vio 
relatlonn  and  who  oonuequontly  wanders  about  fioui 
▼lUaffe  to  vHUro  and  from  house  to  bouae.  If  a  vagabond 
of  thli  sort  dies  in  another  man's  bonne,  the  man  lu  whouo 
houie  ho  dies  will  Inherit  any  propjirty  he  may  have.  If 
be  dies  in  the  mwlbuk  or  In  "tlio  ihlrde^s'in  furgo  the  diief 
will   inherit  bin    prop'^rly.    It  miiy  (jiM-mi   unlikely  that   a 
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va^jrrboni  will  have  any  property  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  would  be  wearing  an  amber  necklace  or  have 
a  little  cash  in  his  possession  either  of  which  would  be 
worth    inheriting. 

16.  BMEICHHIA  IN  BOA  KSAWM  or  hihentance 
hy  women. — As  a  rule  no  woman  can  inherit  property  but 
if  no  other  heirs  are  available  a  woman  might  inherit.  Thus 
if  a  man  dies  without  any  other  heirs  his  widow  or  his 
daughter  mii^ht  inherit  his  estate.  A  man's  daughter 
would  inherit  before  his  widow.  A  daughter  or  widow 
would  inherit  before  a   mere  fellow  tribeiman. 

17.  BOKEAIFM  DVKLO  or  refusal  of  inherit' 
ance, — A  man  cannot  refuse  to  accept  an  inherit- 
ance which  lias  descended  to  him  as  the  nearest 
direct  heir.  He  cannot  escape  the  obligations  that  fall 
upon  a  man's  heir.  Men  sometimes  try  to  refuse  an 
inheritance  on  the  ground  that  acceptance  would  mean  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  up  the  deceased'  debts.  No  one 
however  can  refuse  an  inheritance  in  this  way  and  debts 
descend  automatically  to  the  nearest  heir  in  the  same  way 
as  assets.  Debts  can  never  be  repudiated  and  a  man's  heir 
is  always  liable  to  be  sued  for  his  debts  and  must  pay 
them. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sackifices  and    Feasts 
.1    SEE II  and  URILII. — Serh  and  hrilh  are  very  closely 
connected   and  these    terms  are   sometimes     used  fcr     the 
samething.     Serh  is  anything  possessing   a  religious   signifi- 
cance or  anything  that  is   unlucky   which   would  bo  called 
by  the   Lusbai   tlnanglo.     Hrilh  is    applied   more    to  the 
special   day  or   days  set  apart  for  observance  of  the  serh 
and   on   which   no  work  must  be  done.     If  anything  occurs 
that    is  serh,   a   hrilh  will   always    take    place.     There  is 
another  word  sevh  which  must   not  be  confused  with  this 
and  which  means   the  portion   of  the   meat  of   an   animal 
sacrificed,   which  is  set  aside  for  the  spirit   to   whom   the 
sacrifice  has  been  made. 

Jlrilh  is  very  like  the  Naga  *  genna  '  and  a  house- 
liold  or  an  individual  or  a  whole  village  may  be  luilh  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  A  person  who  is  hrilh  must  do 
no  work  except  the  ordinary  household   tasks  and  there  are 
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certain  other  proliibitions  which  vary  irith  the  nature  of 
the  hrilh.  There  are  n'lmerous  occasions  for  hrilh. 
Generally  speaking  a  hi'ilh  takes  place  if  anything 
occuis  that  is  thianglo  or  unlucky  or  as  a  sign  of  respect 
for  anything  deserving  of  respect.  Thus  if  an  unnatural 
death  occurs  there  is  a  hrilh  and  if  a  sacrifice  is  per- 
formed there  is  also  a  hrilh.  Erilh  may  be  divided  into 
h  ilh  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  misfortune  and  hrilh 
on  account  of  a  festival  or  a  sacrifice. 

2.  J3.TLILB.  due  to  a  misfor'.une. — If  any  one  dies 
from  any  other  cause  than  an  ordinary  illness,  the 
whole  village  is  hrilh  for  a  day.  If  a  man  gets  drowned 
or  is  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  tree  or  is  slain  by  a  wild  animal, 
the  whole  of  his  village  is  hrilh  for  a  day  and  no  one 
may  go  to  the  fields  to  work  or  to  the  jungle  to  hunt  or  to 
fish.  If  a  woman  dies  in  childbed  [raicheh)  the  whole 
village  is  hrilh  for  a  day,  the  women  are  all  afraid  that 
if  they  do  not  observe  the  hrilh  they  may  die  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  hi  ilh  for  raicheh  takes  place  a  bunch 
of  leaves  on  a  stick  is  placed  against  the  wall  of 
the  verandah  of  each  house,  the  belief  being  that  during 
the  night  the  spirit  of  the  woman  who  has  died  wanders 
round  and  round  the  village  and  would  enter  any  house 
in  front  of  which  there  is  no  bunch  of  leaves  and  that  the 
woman  of  the  house  into  which  the  spirit  had  so  entered 
would  certainly  die  in  the  same  way. 

If  people  fron  another  village  w't  lout  giving  any 
information  beforehand  cari'y  a  corpse  into  a  village  and 
deposit  it  in  the  for^e  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  there 
must  be  a  day's  hrilh. 

There  are  many  other  occasions  of   this   sort  on   which 
a  hi'ilh  has   to    be    performed   and   it   is     not    possible  to 
enumerate  them   all    here.     Ordinarily   the  chief  and   upas 
decide    whether     there   is    to   be   a   village    hrilh  or    not. 
The  idea  is  that  if  one  man  has  been  unlucky,  others  may 
be  so   also   and   the    hrilh   is   performed   in  order   to   ward 
off   ill  luck.     On    the     occasion  of   a    hrilk    performed   on 
account  of  a  misfortune,  only  people  who   have  to  rook   are 
supposed  to  do   any  M-oi-k,  no  one  else  must  do  any  work  at 
all.     Lushais  firmly  believe  that   non-observance  of   one  of 
these  hrilh   will   surely   be   followed  by   a   further  misfor- 
tune.    Thus  if  a  man  has   been   killed  by  a   tiijer  and  on 
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thli  acoouBt  the  villflg©  w  hrUh  for  n.  day*  thfly  bfllevi 
that  f^nf  onu  who  htmk%  tU@  AW/Zi  mid  goen  out  Imntirif 
will  alao  ba  killed  by  a  tip?  or  some  othfi?  wild  aninaftl  f! 
a  AW///  ii  being  hild  for  a  man  who  hm  hmn  drownt^d 
ftnd  a  mm  breaks  tb©  //ri/^  aud  foes  out  ftsblug,  tbev 
believe  that  h©  will  fll«o  hi  dmwrnd.  Tb«  bt4i©f  In  M^h 
Ik  dtortasing  with  the  spraad  of  Chfiitlfthity,  but  It  still 
dsiiti  to  a  cQUNldi^mhlu  (i;kant. 

8.  MM/JjM  on  (wmiuni  ^f  a  /g^Hml^fhnTn  avs 
^  Bumhur  of  A'^/^  of  thi»  naturi,  a  f^w  of  whloh  are 
|i?eo  balow.  Wbea  a  eblld  Is  born,  its  pareats  aie  liriih 
For  thiae  days.  During  tbc^iie  three  diiysi  nelthai-  papt^nt 
must  go  lo  the  fluids  aad  th©  father  must  mi  go  hunting 
or  flshirig.  This  «hild  must  not  bs  tak^n  out  of  the  bou^e 
fop  tbi'eo  days  after  it  Is  born,  I!  either  parent  bruaki 
th9  /ml/i,  th@  belief  is  th'it  the  eblld  will  get  111. 

On  tb©  oeoftilon  of  the  CJmpoharht4i,  f'awlkut,  m^ 
JCawngpui  siam  festivals  there  is  also  a  hrilh  for  the 
whole  village,  Tlils  /ir-lh  is  also  known  as  mm. 
^s  these  feasts  are  oeeaiions  for  the  rillagers  to  onjoy 
tljt^mselv0s  and  tnerrvmake,  no  penalty  is  held  to  attanli 
to  the  hrei»king  of  tm  hrilh,  wbich  is  merely  imposed  to 
ensure  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  villagers  being  present  in 
the  village  for  the  feast.  The  last  day  of  taob  feast 
bowever,  whioh  In  known  as  ihe  ^tjmar  (mmni\%^  regular 
ilh  the  broftoh  of  whieh  would  bring  bad  luoli 

i.  CirdP0irjA7aJr--m9  feast  is  usually  held  ai 
iM)on  as  the  /'//?/ wi«  have  b(^en  out,  It  lasti  for  about  a  wenk 
or  more,  its  duration  depending  chiefly  on  the  amount  ot 
9^  avflUnble  in  tb©  village,  The  firit  few  days  are  spent 
by  li.e  .vuung  men  bunting  anlmfils  and  oatehlng  fli»h  for 
tlie  fenst,  Then  on  an  ftppeinled  day  the  Lufcheis  ail  kill 
jdg8,  drink  gH  and  have  a  hmi.  The  next  day  the  Li'lnui» 
in  the  village  dolhe  same.  The  ufirt  day  is  known  as  lb» 
kut  tan  and  nil  tlie  people  gather  round  tlie  villftg*^ 
lnn(f  duwh,  a  stone  platform  put  up  as  a  memorial  to 
the  dead,  and  platns  of  meat,  rice,  eggs,  etc.,  are  brought 
out  and  j)(!()i)i<!  give  lit  bits  to  thdrfriendH  t«i  eat  ami  all 
drink  ZH  The  next  day  is  known  as  the  tupuini  whieh 
is  oawsed  in  drinking  tu  ami  in  the  evening  the  ehlef 
collects  all  the  yonim  mon  uful  giils  and  gets  th-  n  to  dance 
ftjidfrlng.    This  is  KiKnui  as  the  oM     The   uoxt  dav  ii 
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known  m  ilw  snthing  ohmoini  ftwd  moi'o  mu  U  4i'unk 
fluti  tb^y  «pntlnu9  to  di'lnk  f/i  unill  tUe  supply  yvinn 
out.  The  last  day  of  the  faflut  I*  known  aR  tie  i^(l|?Mflr 
«i*//i»4  ft«4  I«  />'*M,  U  In  thoii'ijjt  t-liat  any  one  goinji  to  the 
jungle    un   \\m  »lay  will  bo  m\,im    by  r  ti^^t',    Tbii  !« 

h\%U  tbft  arrlvftl  of  th(*  I^nylmi  ii>Hv  ymw  Tho  llivifthai 
eliirkK  tvnd  obiHim^wla  alwftv ,  let  two  or  threo  davib*  hoUdftyi 
for  (Jhupohif  ku' 

B,  KdWNUJt^VX  ^'M,M,^lMim  the  Ihmohttr  kul 
U  held  tho  ceremony  known  «s  Nmongpui  niam  is  porforin* 
eil.  This  ii  dona  o  ©nsurw  that  In  tfie  now  year  tho 
viiUgora  may  bo  luoky  in  hunting  and  that  the  eropi 
may  b©  ifood.  Tha  wholi  village  ought  to  be  ppe«e»fc  at 
this  oei'^jfloiiy,  A  plaoa  Is  olearod  on  the  road  or  jiwl 
outaiilo  the  village  and  sand  is  strewn  on  it.  Two  pats  are 
ereeted  on  each  side  of  'thlii  plac©  and  a  cuna  is  hung  U0 
between  them  aorngg  the  road.  The  puithi($m  tiien 
uttoridoes  a  pi,i<  and  callM  all  the  anlmala  of  the  jungle 
esaejjt  the  tiger.  On  the  eight  that  thii  oerernony  \% 
performed  no  strangers  are  allowed  to  enter  the  village  and 
If  any    are  tliera    they    ar«    risked    to    k  elsewhere, 

Absentee*  are  liahh-  to  a  fine  <if  a  salanh 

6,  FdNQ  DAWJ>---T\A%  is  another  oeremony  per* 
formed  to  ensure  good  oropi  and  to  prevent  too  cf^any  mo%- 
quitoi.  It  genfiMJly  takes  plnoe  iu  Juna.  It  is  thUtnfflo 
or  unluoky  to  go  to  thn  fiehU  Of  to  husk  riae  on  the 
Fano  diiiii  day,  A  black  oook  is  ^aeriftoed  whieb  in 
provided  iu  altc^rnati  years  by  th )  mmhual  npi  '  the 
uhief. 

1  MlMKUr  7'MLA,^'VU  Mimhut  \%  really  a  feast 
In  honour  of  thosw  parsons  who  have  dit-d  during  the  past 
year.  It  takes  place  in  the  mouth  of^^eptomhor  and  lasts 
at  the  most  two  days.  I^^esh  vogetablfiM,  maiase  bread 
neoklaoes  and  (dolhs  are  placed  on  tho  memorials  of  tho 
dead.  In  houses  in  whioh  some  ono  has  died  during  th« 
year  zu  is  drunk  and  on  the  second  day  everybody  eatsi 
tread.  At  the  end  of  this  foast  there  U  one  day'a 
hrilh, 

%,  J}AWf>  JTiyf.--. /Paw/ /^w/ takes  place  immediately 
the  harvoM  \%  gathered  and  ii  a  soit  of. harvest  thanks- 
giving.   It  mwy  \\\%i  a  week*    l*lgN  t^ro  "kllletJ    and  iw  \% 
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drunk  and  tlie  duration  of  the  feast  depends  on  the  amount 
of  zu  available.  At  the  end  of  the  feast  there  is  one  day 
hrilh. 

9.  KELKHAL. — Kelkhal  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sacrifices  performed  Ly  Oi'dinary  Lushais.  The  aiiimal 
sacrificed  is  a  goat  and  it  must  be  a  clean  and  healthy  goat 
and  should  have  a  white  tail.  The  puithiam  kills  the 
goat  and  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  cioked  takes  the  tip  of  the 
animal's  tail  about  one  inch  long  and  tics  it  round  the 
neck  of  the  man  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  being  performed. 

Directly  the  goat  is  killed,  a  bunch  of  leaves  has  to  be 
hung  up  over  the  door  leading  to  the  <rerandah  of  the  house 
in  which  the  sacrifice  is  being  performed  to  show  that  the 
house  is  hrilk.  After  this  sacrifice,  the  man  for  whom 
the  sacrifice  is  performed  and  who  wears  the  goat's  tail 
round  his  neck  is  lirilh  for  three  days  and  must  not  do 
any  work  nor  meet  any  strangers  nor  enter  the  black- 
smi til's  forge.  If  while  the  leaves  are  hanging  up  over  the 
door  any  strangers  comes  into  the  house,  the  sacrifice  is 
spoilt  and  the  man  spoiling  it  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  goat 
used  Ks.  f .  People  of  the  same  village  may  enter  the  house 
but  a  CO- villager  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  another  village 
and  while  returning  has  had  to  cross  a  large  river  after  the 
hrilh  had  started  must  not  enter  the  house  or  the  sacrifice 
is  spoilt  and  he  will  have  to  pay  Rs.  5. 

10.  KEALCE(JANG.-~1hh  is  another  sacrifice  but 
of  a  less  important  nature.  The  sacrifice  is  also  a  goat 
hut  a  very  small  t oat  will  do.  HhQ  hrilh  in  this  case  only 
lasts  for  one  night.  A  bunch  of  leaves  is  hung  up  over  the 
verandah  as  nsual  and  any  stranger  entering  the  house 
during  the  hrilh  and  so  spoiling  the  sacrifice  is  fined  Rs.  2. 

11.  TEE    BALWl  CEAKKAWM  CHAWNa.—ThQ 

Chakkawms  are  a  special  branch  of  the  RaKe  tribe.  Their 
manner  of  performing  the  Chawng  sacrifice  is  different 
from  that  of  other  Raltes  and  also  from  that  of  Lusheis. 
The  sacrifice  and  its  consecjuent  hrilh  are  curious  and 
worth  describing.  Three  pigs  are  refjuired  for  the  sacrifice, 
a  boar  (Fatoft/'tt)  a  sow  {Fawlcpui)  and  a  piglet  {VaioHe). 
The  boar  is  sacrificed  to  the  household  spirit  or  sakhua 
and  is  eaten  by  the  sacrificer  and  his  friends.  The  piglet 
is  used  for  a  special  sacrifice  kriown  as  the  -vaivkte  ral» 
vunrj.  A  post  or  ralvang  is  erected  inside  the^  house 
and    close  to  it  a  special,  hearth  is  built.    The  pigh.t  is 
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killed  on  this  hearth  <ind  cooked  and  eaten  on  tlie  same 
spot.  Ooly  Chakka7oms  are  allowed  to  eat  this  piglet,  if  a 
member  of  any  other  tribe  ate  it,  it  would  be  thiani^lo 
or  unlucky  and  the  sacrince  would  be  spoilt.  The  post  or 
^a/2;a»^  which  is  erected  is  supposed  to  shelter  the  mkhua 
or  househoM  spirit. 

The  sow  or  vmohpui  is  tied  with  a  rope  and  led  by  the 
children  through  the  streets  oi  the  village  The  children 
shout  all  the  time  q,nd  beat  the  unfortymate  animal  with 
sticks  until  it  dies.  When  the  pig  has  been  killed  the  meat 
is  mixed  with  rice  and  cooked  with  rice  in  the  same  pot. 
The  mixture  of  rice  and  meat  is  known  Sissabebuh  and  a  share 
has  to  be  given  to  all  the  zawlhuk  boys  or  thing  fawm 
>naupang.  The  latter  all  crowd  round  the  house  in  which 
the  sacrifice  is  being  performed  and  clamour  for  their 
shares  and  shake  the  posts  of  the  house  until  tiiey  get 
their  meat.  After  this  the  villagers  drink  zu  for  three 
days  in  the  house  of  the  man  who  is  performing  the 
sacrifice.  When  they  have  drunk  all  the  zu  they  leave 
the  house  and  from  the  moment  they  do  so,  the  hrilh 
begins.  As  they  leave  the  house  the  people  who  have 
been  drinking  zu  erect  a  bamboo  fence  round  the  front 
door  of  the  house  to  show  that  the  house  is  hrilh.  After 
the  chawng  sacrifice  the  woman  of  the  house  is  hrilh 
for  a  week  and  during  this  time  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  house  for  any  purpose  whatever  nor  to  look  out  of 
the  house,  even  if  she  sees  the  ralvang,  which  is  near 
the  door,  the  sacrifice  is  spoilt,  nor  is  she  allowed  to  speak. 
Por  purposes  of  nature  she  has  to  use  the  banglai- 
chhnng  a  small  space  between  the  outside  wall  of  the 
house  and  the  wall  of  the  inner  room,  which  is  usually 
used  as  a  store  room.  Whan  she  returns  to  the  inner  room 
from  the  banglcdchhung  she  has  to  walk  backwards, 
as  if  she  walked  forwards  she  would  see  the  ralvang 
post  and  spoil  the  whole  saciifl.ce.  If  she  wants  food 
she  has  to  get  it  by  signs.  While  the  woman  is  h^-ilh 
her  relations  have  to  look  after  her.  During  the  kn/k 
the  male  members  of  the  house  must  not  work  in  the  fields. 

12.  People  of  the  same  village  may  enter  the  house 
while  the  hriih  is  on  hut  no  strangers  or  people  from 
other  villages  may  enter.  If  a  stranger  were  to  enter  the 
house  the  whole  sacrifice  would  bo  useless.  A  stranger 
entering  a  house  where  a  hrifh  is  on  would  be  fined  at 
least  Es.  40  or  the  value  of  the  spoilt  sacrifice   whichever 
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U  the  pfi'^dtof,  AHm  tha  Ohawn^  ft  A^uU^  mn  pavhvm 
$00hhuH  the  iftoritlae  of  %  mytUun.  Jfop  this  tb«i'(^  la 
only  a  A/'iM  of  ona  tky,  The  woraan  of  the  house  may 
speak  but  any  itrangar  eufcarlBg  the  homt  would  be  ttned 
Jls,  40  or  the  value  of  the  Baciifloe. 

The  Chmmi  sftoHfloa  is  partly  a  riUaloui  laerlie© 
to  the  splHt^  partly  to  ensure  the  giod  health  of  ths 
saoriflfier  and  partly  to  enable  the  saerifloer  to  perfoi-m 
^0{^hhmff  whio'j  he  oaniiot  do  till  ho  has  performed  uh&wnff, 
A  wmmn  is  said  piiee  to  have  looked  At  the  rahmi  mA 
to  hare  leen  a  ram/inai  or  evil  Bjn'rlt  and  to  hfiva  died,' 
Thii  i«  said  to  be  the  reusoa  for  the  le verity  of  the  hHih. 

IB.  A  a  MIT  ^4tViJ,^ThU  is  a  oei'emony  which  a  pn 
lm»  to  pepfoi'in  for  hi^  tn^  who  may  bo  his  graftdsou  or 
iras'lduughter.  If  anything  frightful  or  winmial  hippens, 
a  man's  /»«  is  supifosed  to  mvQ  him  a  fowl  tm  armil 
pawh.  Thus  if  a  man's  nose  bleeds  his  pi  will  give  liim 
a  fowl  lor  armii  ^rawh>  A  fnaimn/hauip  o»'  adopted  pn 
is  expected  to  perform  armit  rmnh  iu  the  same  way  m% 
pu  by  blood  if  ooeasion  arisas. 

XI.  MHUANOOiJAfFL'^Khumffrhiwi  Is  the  moit 
impoi'taut  fea^t  that  a  I^ushai  can  peiform.  It  eoiti  a 
great  dtml  of  monev  so  th^t  praotioaliy  speaking  it  is  only 
performed  by  chief «  and  a  few  very  weluto-do  people,  as 
ortliiiary  Lushais  oannut  afford  it.  Its  objeot  is  to  ht^ip  the 
performer  on  the  road  to  pialral  or  pararllse.  People 
who  have  performed  hhnm^eham  are  distinguished  from 
others  by  oeing  entitled  to  wear  striped  olothl  ivad 
turbans  and  t'l  wear  King  Crows'  featliei-s  in  their 
headdress,  they  are  also  allowed  to  Imve  windows  in  their 
houses.  Tlioy  ai-e  genemlly  regarded  as  people  of  respeeta- 
hilify  and  podtion  and  are  treated  with  more  oonsidtratlon 
than  other  people,  The  feast  consists  of  several  parta  and  Id 
takes  uiany  years  for  a  man  to  oiraplete  the  whole  •erlil. 
'I'he  different  parts  are  ai  follows  J— 

(di)  Ajit(hirmo}'lam  or  Xankhnnntr    ^^diwi  in  a 

tUp, 
(5)  JKhunnffpui  Sedmoi  in  a  tUp, 
(OJ  Ktmanypni  vawihnih-n.i.  Soditui  in  a  tiin. 
(7)  Hmvh'timifSQ, 
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Onl)^  a  ^t^ry  few  people  get  mhv  ai  fbiag  even  ohdiOHff, 
but  in  every  flllftge  a  fftir  number  ef  p«ioplo  will  lo  found 
who  hftve  ae&e  teehhm  gr  the  iHecitlee  ef  a  fflytliun.  People 
whj  ktive  fot  as  Iftf  n»  ^mkhuiuff  ^'n&f  the  etfi|)etl 
olothg  aad  turbsBn  mi  hate  wiudews  la  tbeir  housei. 

13.  OEtAWNQ.'^k  mm  wlio  is  gel  a  g  te  perform 
eh^isng  hag  to  arrange  for  ^  krge  quantity  of  n%^.  he 
therefore,  invites  all  the  young  men  and  girU  e£  the  village, 
kilis  a  pig  and  gives  them  a  feai^t.  Theyjn  return  earry 
up  the  riee  required  for  making  nu  and  husk  it  and 
prepare «!«  and  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  nusking  the 
riee  are  given  on  as  a  reward,  About  §0  pots  ol  2u  are 
required  and  of  these  15  pots  go  to  the  young  men  snd  girls 
who  havtj  husked  the  paddy  and  the  rest  Is  kept  for  the  f(ta«t. 
The  «w  whleh  is  given  to  the  puople  who  have  husked  the 
jftd^ly  is  known  as  sum^mi^eu  enhwkn    As  soon  as  the  i9'< 

las  been  prepared,  the  day  for  holding  the  e^««w^  laoiifloo 

s  fixed.    The  saodfloe  takes  four  days, 

10,  Thifimi  dfl^—is  known  as  the  ivehhe  i'mini,  On 
this  day  the  house  of  the  saorlfloer  has  to  be  i*tront?thoned 
to  enaulo  it  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  crowd  of  guests 
invited.  The  saerifloer  invites  bU  the  villagerit  and 
some  strengthen  the  house  with  additional  beams  and  ponts 
the  membtrs  of  hii^  family  go  od  to  oolleet  b»mbuo  tubei^ 
for  holding  water  and  lonvos  of  various  trt'oi  as  plfttos  and 
ouni  for  the  feast.  The  young  men  and  girls  cut  wood. 
Other  women,  who  are  trioiuU  of  tha  hou^©,  are  employed 
to  ooUect  and  cook  Koohus  for  the  boys  and  gills  to  cat 
while  thoy  arc  working.  All  the  workor«  get  a  portion  oi' 
zUf  altogether  about  15  pots  of  iu  avo  required.  Of 
titnae  the  boys  and  girla  who  bnvo  been  cuttinj;  tip  wood 
will  got  7  ])ot8  and  the  other  workers  will  got  8  potsbetwcrn 
them.  As  Houn  as  night  falls  tlie  .voung  mou  and  ^irls  nil 
coUeot  and  tho  sisters  of  tho  saorificor  distiibuto  fried  rico 
to  them  and  after  that  they  perform  tho  thnunp  danco 
and  drink  zu.  During  this  danue  the  men  8it  in  a  ring  un 
the  floor  each  with  a  girl  between  his  kueos  and  one  man 
dances  iu  tho  uaiddlo.  No  one  gooa  to  sleep  that  night,  every- 
body has  to  keep  awake  as  if  any  ouo  goes  to  sleep,  it  is 
thianglo  or  unlucky. 

17.  The  2nd  riay.~Tho  second  day  is  known  os  tho 
zupuini.  On  this  day  everybody  drinks  zu  all  day  long. 
In  the  morning  a  sow  vawkpu},  is  killed  niid  later  on 
two  boors    vawkpa.     The  sow   is    for    a  feast    for    tho 
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boya    who     cavry   wood  for   the    zawlhuk    and    is     nailed 
mu.ilbulh.     Tho   Loys  eat  it    cither   on    the  open     space  in 
the    village     or     in   the   zawlhuk.      Before     the    pork     or 
mualbuh    is     distrihuted,    it   is   the   custom    for   the    boys 
to  pelt  the  house  of   the  sacrificer  with   stones,  as   soon  as 
the  pork  is  given  out  the  stoning   must  cease.     If   any   one 
throws  a  stone   carelessly   and  injures  one   of  the  company 
he  is  liable  to  fine.     Of  the  two  boars  which  are   sacrificed, 
one   is    sacrificed   to  the   hou8eh':^ld     spirit   or   sakhui  and 
its  head  is  hung  up  inside  the  house  on  the   back  wall  which 
separates  the   house   from  the   back   verandah.     The  other 
is  a  sacrifice  to   the  guardian   spirit   of   the   village   and   its 
head  is  hung  up  below    the   beam  above    the   lesser   bed   or 
khumai  together  with  the  head   of  the  sow  that  was  killed  as 
mualbuh.  The  meat  is  distributed  as  fo'lows  : — The   thianbul 
^Qis  Q,ioYQ\(i^  dar,i\\e  p'lithiini   and   tlahpam  get   the  loins 
between   them,   tho    father   of   the  sacrificer's   wife   gets   a 
hindleg  bawp  and  also  a  portion  of  the  liver,  the  friend  of  the 
sacdficer's  wife  get  the  sahmii  which  consists  oJ'  the  pig's  face 
up  to   the   eyebrows   and  also   its   heirt   and    kicineys,   the 
sacrificer's  sister  gets  either  a  kind  or  a   foreleg.     The   pig's 
entrails  are  given  to  the  owner  of  the  house  situated   imme- 
diately below  the  house  of  tlie  sacrificer,  if   there  is  no  house 
below  then  the  owner  of  the  house  ab :>ve  gets  it,  if  there  is  no 
house  above  or  below  tho  sacrifioer's  house,  he  gives  it  to  any 
one  he   may   select.      If   there  is  a  public   ro  id  below   the 
house,  the  entrails  go  to  the  owner  of   the  house   immediate- 
ly    above    the     sacrificer's   house     as   it     is    thUnglo     or 
unlucky  for  the  entrails  to  c;oss  a  road.     In   the   evening   a 
performance   is  held  whicli   is   known   as  buhthai.     About 
three  tins  of  paddy  are   stro'vn   on    the  floor  ot    the  house, 
the  young  men   and   girls   stand  in  a  circle   round   it.     The 
sacrificer's  father-in-law  then  starts  trampling  on  the   paddy 
and  is  followed   by   the   yoang  men  and   girls   so    that  the 
paddy  falls  through  the  floor,   the  village  boys   stand  below 
the  house  and  catch  the  paddy  as  it   falls  into   their   cloths, 
which  they  hold  out  for  the  purpose.     Three   men  blow  on 
bamboo  whistles  and   oae    beats   a   drum   and   they   sing   a 
rather  ru^le  little  song  with  the  refrain   '  Pikaixli    chhn  zep, 
chh'i  zep,  Kawldunji   ch'iu  zep,    chhnzep'    Pikawli   is   the 
creator  of  paddy  and  Kawldangi  is  another   name    for  her. 
This  song  is  uutranslatablo  and  refers  to  Pikawli  in  unploasing 
terms.     Then  on  the  outside  verandah,  which  runs  in   front 
of  and   to  one  sidj  of  the  house,  the  r-acrific:'r's  pi(>  (father-in- 
l.i'.v)  Lram^iies  on  liidly   in    the  same   way   as   has   already 
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been  done  inside  the  house  and  has  to  do  this  three  times, 
using  up  about  5  hl^ins  or  2|  baskets  of  paddy.  Altogether 
they  use  about  5  full  baskets  of  paddy  for  the  buhthai. 
The  buhthai  is  to  show  what  a  rich  and  generous  man  the 
sacrificer  is. 

18.  Third  day. — This  day  is  called  the  ruaipui  ni  or 
the  day  of  the  great  feast.  A  feast  is  held  and  quantities 
of  zu  are  consumed  and  ail  the  participants  get  dmnk. 
In  the  morning  the  sacrificer  sends  two  men  to  call  his 
best  friend  the  thianbul.  These  m^  are  called  the 
rualko  or  the  people  who  go  to  call  the  friend.  As  soon 
as  they  get  into  the  thianbuVs  house  the  latter  pulls 
out  a  thlengp^zi  (large  Lushai  plate)  from  under  the  bed 
and  asks  them  to  sit  down,  they  will  refuse  to  sit  down 
lest  by  doing  so  they  should  place  tho  thianbul  in  a 
position  of  superiority  to  the  sacrificer.  The  idea  being  that 
if  the  thianbul  confers  on  tlie  people  who  have  been  sent 
to  call  him  the  honour  of  sitting  on  a  thlengpul  and 
they  accept  it,  the  thianbul  must  be  a  bigger  man 
than  the  sacrificer.  The  thianbul  keeps  the  nialko  in  bis 
house  and  in  his  turn  sends  two  men  to  the  sacrificer 
who  are  known  as  maltlan.  The  sacrificer  keeps  the 
rualtlan  in  his  house.  The  sisters  of  the  sacrificer  have 
to  see  that  the  rualtlan  do  not  escape,  to  do  this  they 
stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  if  the  rualtlan 
try  to  go  away  they  seize  them  and  tie  strings  round 
their  hair  knots.  This  is  done  to  show  that  the  thianbul 
is  inferior  to  the  sacrificer.  As  soon  as  tho  rualtlan  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  sacrificer's  houso,  the  sisters 
of  the  sacrificer  take  seven  ribs  from  one  side  of  the  boar  and  , 
five  ribs  from  the  other,  tliey  also  take  some  of  the  fat  and 
cook  it  with  wood  ashes  and  salt  and  make  it  into  a  pasty, 
this  pasty  is  placed  on  a  plate  made  of  thlanvawng  wood 
and  is  taken  by  the  sacrificer's  sisters  to  the  thianhuVs 
house.  This  is  known  as  the  rualchawphur.  The  ribs 
mentioned  above  are  also  given  to  the  thianbul  as  is 
also  a  dao  as  a  present  from  the  sacrificer  to  his  friend. 
As  a  reward  to  his  sisters  for  taking  these  presents  to  his 
friend,  the  sacrificer  gives  tli#m  Hs.  4  between  them.  Tho 
thianbul  too  on  this  day  kills  a  sow  in  honour  of  the 
sacrificer  and  holds  a  feast  in  his  houso  and  sends  a  Dar 
or  foreleg  to  the  Chamigpa  (sacrificer),  this  is  called 
Chawndo.  When  tho  feasfc  is  over  the  thianbul, 
JRualtlans     and  Etialkos  go  to  tho   j-acrificer's    house   and 


to  ftffiuse  the  crowd  they  itmn  itp.    One  of  tbem  wffiw 
tlm  sow's  boy,  ftauUier  its  bpai'd,  ftnothei'  will  oovar  bii' 
with  ittalBg  oibs  ftBd  others  smrta*'  ibeh*   fftoc-s  ^viMi  i  ;, 
t'ftt   ttiitl   blnok  ofl*  tbh  ^oukui^  pots.    Ai  soon  as  •'!«'> 
(ydfo    at  tho  m^  hmn^^  m    »mi%  iho    Thiantmi, 

tlu*  f/iimkt%  his  V,.,.  .,  fftUmr,  his  i*«,  the  eliiuf,  tho 
Third^iid  »ml  tho  JPuitHam  ia  a  llao  at  tlto  head  of  tho 
Hhumpid,  fuut  mi  et|Uftl  Mumbyv  of  tho  other  pooplt  lit 
©ft  thu  flfiot  la  fi'oat  ol  th«m  and  OAi^h  ii;  givoa  a  cup  of 
tho  be&t  ^/,u  aad  two  handfuls  of  woll-oooked  oieat  which 
they  ootisnoio,  This  is  oalkd  tho  Thinnhmk,  At  tht 
samo  time  tho  husband  of  tho  saoiiiioor's  wifo's  fHoad  lits 
soparatoly  with  ono  maa  oithor  m  tho  K/mmpni  or  sear 
Iho  huarth  and  oaoh  Is  givooi  a  cup  of  ^u  and  two  haadfuls 
of  ehoioo  moat.  This  loast  is  kaowii  as  Ohhi&rohhak* 
tawm»  If  any  of  tl)0  pooplo  who  aro  taking  part  in  tho 
T/iifmiiwk  nro  so  dvunk  tlmt  they  oannot  drink  any 
more,  sybstitutes  niay  ho  providt*d  for  thorn ,  Tho  oop  uiod 
at  this  Thlmitawhna  Is  a  largo  mythun's  born  which  will 
ooniain  about  threo  pints  of  ^»  so  tho  drinkors  require 
to  b@  In  pod  form  to  bo  able  to  manage  it.  Thot  night  all 
the  boys  get  S«b§/ibi<h   which  consists  of  rico  and  meat. 

10,  Fourt/t  ^<i^.— This  day  is  called  the  Ohmondoni* 
All  tho  people  who  have  taken  part  in  I  he  Thiantawk 
on  the  previous  day  will  bring  according  to  <^eir  moans, 
moat,  other  oatabh's  and  j^u  to  the  8aerifio<ir's  house  ond  will 
liolda  ivi\Hi.  At  night  the  young  men  and  girls  are  invited 
and  aie  given  J^u.  Thii  ^'»  Is  known  m  Sumden>jMU 
and  h  a  I'ovvard  fur  the  help  thoy  have  f?ivon  in  pounding 
ri<?<;.  UJiif?  night  i«  rIso  known  m  tho  Sitmcleng  Thtakgan 
and  18  tho  cnrl  of  tho  feast.  The  boys  all  get  Sabehbuh, 
Tiion^  is  no  JJrilh  during  the  Chatcnff.  After  tho  Ohaumg 
feast  has  been  coniph'tcd,  a  sow  has  to  be  killed  for  the 
Unuaipui.  Tliiy  neod  not  however  bo  done  at  once  but 
can  bo  done    at  any   time  within  two  or  three  years. 

2{).  si:  DAW  I  OIIEVN.-^lPoT  the  sacrifice  of  a  my- 
<hun  thirty  pota  of  /^u  are  required.  One  mythun,  one  boar 
ujid  three  small  pif^s  arc  oIko  ^DceSBary.  'J  he  first  day  is  tho 
ln>ch//aii(wi'ni.  Tlicy  strengthen  the  house  and  erect 
the  Seiuphan  tho  forked  pole  on  which  the  mythun's 
skull  is  phiced  '"  '"  '  '.^z/i  must  be  a  pole  of  chestnut 
uood   Mil1i<>i!<  i[.     Five   people   arc  appointed 

lo  prepare  i;k  is  killed  and  us  soou  as  it 

uslxenccokii  '     rice  and   Zit   to   the  place 
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where  the  SeUiphan  is  being  cut  and  the  workmen  n,re 
fed.  Then  they  come  back  to  the  village  and  erect  the 
Seluphan.  The  SeUiphan  is  a  forked  pole  and  on  the 
lower  point  of  the  fork  an  egg  is  fixed  by  means  of  a 
pinewood  pin,  which  is  run  through  it  on  to  the  Selu- 
phan. This  is  done  to  guard  against  the  evil  eye.  The 
night  of  the  erection,  of  the  Seluphan  is  known  as  the 
Sechallumen  Zan  and  all  those  taking  part  must,  keep 
awake.  Young  men  and  girls  take  no  part  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  awake  two  pots  of  Zu  are  prepared  for  those 
taking  part,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  going  to  sleep. 

21.  The  second  day  or  ZUFUI  NI. — In  the  morning 
the  Fuithiam  and  the  sacrificer  go  outside  the  village. 
They  take  with  them  some  white  cock's  feathers,  millet,  Job's 
tears,  a  spear  and  a  fairly  large  gourd  used  for  holding  Zu 
called  Sepeng.  They  then  build  a  model  stone  house, 
line  it  with  plantain  leaves  and  place  the  millet  and  other 
things  inside.  The  Fuithiam  sings  a  chant  which  is 
known  as  the  Sethlako  or  Sethlakhung,  -he  calling  of 
the  spirit  of  the  mythun.  After  this  they  return  to  the 
village  and  tie  the  mythun  to  the  Seluphan.  The  Fmthiam 
and  the  Tlahpaici  now  have  to  prepare  the  mythun  for  the 
sacrifice.  They  get  up  on  to  the  balcony  which  runs  along 
the  side  of  the  house,  the  Fuithiam  carries  two  gourds  one 
is  called  a  Fanghleh  and  is  filled  with  millet,  the  other  is 
called  a  Haite  and  contains  Zu.  The  Tlahpawi  also  carries 
two  gourds,  a  Bing  which  contains  Zu  and  a  Baite  a 
small  gourd  used  like  a  spoon  to  take  the  Zu  out  of  the 
Bing.  The  Fuithiam  then  sings  a  chant  and  when  he  has 
finished,  they  both  drink  Zu  and  blow  some  of  it  out  of 
their  mouths  on  to  the  mythun  and  the  Puithiam  throws 
three  handfuls  of  the  millet  at  mythun.  The  Fuithiam 
and  Tlahpawi  then  go  into  the  house  where  the  sacrificer  is 
waiting  for  them  with  his  spear  and  gourd  of  Zic,  they  tell 
the  sacrificer  that  all  is  ready  and  he  goes  out  and  approaches 
the  mythun  and  blows  Zu  from  his  mouth  on  to  it  three 
times  and  sprinkles  it  with  Zu  under  the  shoulder.  The 
sacrificer  then  -stabs  the  mythun  with  his  spear  and 
immediately  returns  into  the  house  and  places  his  spears  and 
gourd  against  the  wall,  between  the  wall  arid  the  hearth. 
Between  going  out  to  stab  the  mythun  and  re-entering 
the  house,  the  sacrificer  must  not  speak,  laugh  or  look 
backward,  or  it  is  Ihianglo.  As  soon  as  the  mythun  has 
been  speared,  its  attendants  kill  it  and  cut  it  up.  The  rop^ 
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the  myihun  was  tied  witii  is  bound  round  tlie  Setuphafl 
and  the  mythun*s  excrement  is  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the 
Seluphan.    The  meat  is  then  taken  insido  the  house. 

22.  After  the  mythun  has  been  killei,  a  small  pig  is 
"killed  on  the  space  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  this  is  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Hnnaite  the  evil  spirits  that  live  below  the  house. 
No  one  except  full  relations  of  the  sacrificer  may  eat  of  this 
pig,  which  is  cooked  on  a  small  hearth  built  on  the  place 
it  was  killed  at.  A  bit  of  its  head  and  fat  are  placed  on  a 
chestnut  branch  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  ,bark  and 
placed  inside  the  roof  of  the  house. 

23.  A  second  piglet  is  killed  on  the  corner  of  the  Khu- 
w«i,  this  is  a  sacrifice  to  Tathian  or  Goi.  No  woman 
except  the  wife  of  the  sacrificer  may  eat  of  this  pig  or  it  is 
ihianglo.  Its  head  and  some  fat  are  placed  on  a  chestnut 
branch  stripped  of  bark  on  the  post  above  the  corner  of 
the  Khumai. 

24,  The  third  j)iglet  is  killed  close  to  where  the  first 
one  was  and  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  Laahi  the  spirit  in  charge 
of  all  wild  beasts,  to  induce  Ivlm  to  give  good  hunting.  The 
fiesh  of  this  pig  is  eaten  by  the  people  but  its  head  and'  some 
of  its  fat  arc  fixed  on  the  roof  as  before.  The  fat  is  taken 
from  nnder  the  skin  on  the  right  side  of  the  pig's  forehead. 
A  circle  is  made  out  of  a  bit  of  bamboo  and  four  pieces  of 
X>ig's  fat  arc  put  on  it  one  piece  of  pig's  fat  is  also  fixed 
on" to  a  pointed  piece  ot  bamboo  and  these  are  then  hung  up 
in  the  roof  inside  the  house. 

25,  After  this   they  kill  a  boar  on  the   platform   outside 

the  verandah  as  a  sacrifice  to  the   liousehold  spirit.     Its  head 

and  a  little  meat  are  tied  below   the   fork   of  the   Seluphan, 

The  pig's  forelegs  and  its  stomaeb  are  cut  off  and  these  and 

the  rest  of  the  pig,  which  is  not  yet  cut  up,  are  taken  inside 

the  house  and  placed  on  the   beam  near  the  wall   separating 

the  small  space  at  the  back  of  the  house  from  the   outside 

wall,  where  the  back  door  is   situated.     This  meat   is  known 

as   Sabatt,     When  it   is  getting   dark   the   Saban  is   taken 

down  and  the  man  who   takes  it  down   is  given  a   big  pot  of 

Zu.      The   meat   is   then   divided   up.     The   ThianhiU  gets 

a  lorcleg  of  the  mytlum  or  pig,  the   father  of  the   sacrificer's 

wife  gets  a  liindlcg  of  the  boar  and  a  piece  of  liver  as  .Ptisa- 

ohmviij  the  Fuiihiam  and  Tlahpawi  get  a   sirloin  of  mythun 

between  them  and  w^hcn  they  divide   it   the    TuHhiom  gets 

the  portion  wilh  the  tail.     The  sacrificer's  wife's  friend   gets 

the  mythun s  heart  and  kidneys,   the  pig's  face  up   to   the 
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-eyebronrs  and  tho  heai*t  and  kidneys  of  the  pig.  Tlio  five 
people  who  erected  the  Seluphan  get  the  mythun's  neck 
and  its  chest  less  the  two  forelegs,  three  ribs  from  one  side 
and  fire  ribs  from  the  other.  The  entrails  are  given  to  the 
same  Derson  who  got  them  when  the  Chawn^  sacritice 
was  performed.  Then  the  flesh  of  the  hindieg  of  the 
mythun  and  the  whole  of  its  stomach  are  cooked  on  a 
special  hearth  and  the  remainder  is. dried  over  that  hearth, 
for  use  at  the  feast  on  the  last  day  of  the  ceremony.  This 
meat  is  known  as  the  Feimungs ilna^aa. 

26.  The   meat  that  has  been   cooked  must  first  be  par- 
taken of  by  the  relations  of  the  sacrificer,   if  any  one  else 
eats  first  it  will  be    TUanglo   and  this  meat  eaten   by   the 
relations   is   known   as    Chukphawksa.     The     Thianler   has 
to  clean  all  the  meat  from   the   head   of   the  mythiin  and 
when  he  has  cleaned  it  the   relations  o.f  the  sacrificer  tie 
it  on  to  the  Seluphan.     When   the  relations  of  the   sacrificer 
liave    finished  their   feast,   the   Thianler  has  a  feast     by 
-himself  on  the    verandah    outside  the   house,  he  gets  the 
meat  from  the  head  and  some  other  meat  thrown  in.     When 
lie  has  finished,  all  the  others  have  a  feast.    After  that  the 
Thiantawk  and  Chiarchhaktawm  ceremonies  take  place^  as 
in  th<B  Chiwng  sacrifice.     If  there  is  enough  Zu  the  feasting 
will  go  on  all   night   but  it  is  not  necessary   for   everybody 
to  remain  awake. 

27.  Third  day  or  RVAINI.—ln  the  morning  the 
J  uithiam  and  the  sacrificer  go  outside  the  village  to  let 
the  mythun's  soul  go  away.  The  PHthiam  goes  first 
with  the  spear  and  gourd  and  the  sacrificer  follows  with  a 
net  bag  covered  with  goats  hair  and  carrying  the  other 
^ourd,  millet  and  Job*s  tears.  They  go  to  tho  place  where 
they  fir*t  called  up  the  mythun's  spirit  and  do  as  the^  did 
before  and  then  return  to  the  village.  When  they  get  back 
they  plant  the  spear  at  the  foot  of  the  Seluphan^  make 
a  funnel  with  chestnut  leaves  and  place  it  on  the  point  of 
the  spear  and  then  pour  Zu  down  it,  this  is  known  as  Fei' 
mungsil  the  *  cleaning  of  the  spear. '  Then  they  have  a 
test  off  the  meat  they  have  dried  over  the  hearth  made  for 
-cooking  the  Chukphawkm,  after  that  they  bring  in  tho 
spear  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

28.  Seven  days  after  the  end  of  the  feast  a  white  cock 
IS  killed  on  the  outside  platform  of  the  house.  This  is  called 
Arkhawihimgdawh.  The  period  between  the  day  on 
which  the  mythun  was  killed   and  the   day  on  which  tUo 
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whito  coclv  is  kiilc:!  is  Urilh  and  tlio  sacrificer  rany  not 
meet  any  strangers  and  tlicy  may  not  entci."  bis  house.  If 
they  enter  they  are  h'able  to  a  fine  of  Es.  40.  The  mythun's 
head  is  hung  up  for  three  lunar  months,  during  that  time 
strans:ers  must  not  enter  the  saerincer's  house  and  he  and  his 
wife  may  not  cross  any  bi^j  rivers.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months  they  kill  a  male  pig.  This  is  called  SeUda- 
whuti  or  the  bringing  down  of  the  mythun's  head.  The 
Selulaiohna  can  be  combined  with  an  ordinary  sacrifice 
to  the  household  spirit,  which  saves  killing  an  extra  pig. 
Home  close  relation  or  a  son-in-law  oi;  the  sacrificer  climbs 
up  and  releases  the  rope  binding  the  head  to  the  SeU^- 
phan  and  the  head  falls  down  and  is  picked  up  by  the 
saevifio*!r's  wife  and  placed  in  a  basket.  The  flesh  of  the 
pig  killed  *it  the  Selulaiohna  is  divided  in  the  same  way 
as  before  except  that  the  Thianbul  gets  none. 

29.  In  addition  to  the  pigs  killed  on  the  day  of  the 
mythun  sacrifice,  a  red  cock  and'  a  half  grown  goat  or  a 
small  pig  are  supposed  to  be  killed  also  but  as  there  is  so 
.much  to  do  on  the  day  tbe  mythun  is  sacrificeil,  these  sacri- 
fices are  generally  put  off  till  later.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Arhluisen  or  red  cock  is  a  sacrifice  to "  the  spirit  of  the 
sky  whose  name  is  Vamen  and  is  performed  in  the  place 
where  the  water  tubes  or  Tuimn  are  kept.  Its  Se/^h  are 
placqd  on  the  roof  above  the  place  where  the  Tuium  are 
kept.  The  goat  or  pi»  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  sj^irit  of  the  roof, 
it  is  killed  and  cooked  on  tlio  verandah,  its  Se>'h  are  plfiCed 
in  a  basket  made  of  Th'anvawns^  wood  and  put  up  on 
the  rooi  of  the  verandah.  This  basket  is  called  the 
Chunghrihawm.  For  the  Vansen  and  Chung  sacrifices 
there  is  a  three  days  JSrilh.  These  sacrifices  can  be 
performed  any  time  after  the  mythun  has  been  sacrificed 
but  there  should  not  be  too  great  delay. 

If  the  Urilh  is  broken  during  Sechhun  the  breaker  is 
liable  to  a  line  of  lis.  -JO.  Throughout  Khuangchaici  the 
Thianhul^  Thianler  and  Seluphcmsui  are  not  changed,  the 
same  men  are  used  right  through.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
among  Lushais  a  fine  hardly  ever  seems  to  be  exacted  if 
a  Hriih  is  broken,  if  a  man  comes  into  he  house  and 
accidentally  breaks  the  JOLrilh  the  is  simply  turned  out. 
Among  the  Uualnoos  and  Pois  howev^er  heavy  fines  are 
exacted. 
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30.  MITTHIRAWF  LAM^^-Mitthirawp  Lam  is  a 
feast  and  dance  in  honour  of  the  spirits  of  a  man's  ancestors. 
It  is  performed  in  two  parts,  the  first  part  is  known  as 
Sathingzar  and  the  second  part  is  the  real  Mitthirawp 
Lam. 

Sl.SATHINOZAR.—Thls  word  means  the  exposure 
of  wood  to  dry  for  cooking  meat.  The  young  men  and  girls 
pound  rice  for  making  Zu  and  about  70  pots  of  Zu  have  to 
be  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  Zu  is  ready  tho  date  for  the 
feast  is  fixed. 

32.  The  first  day. — This  is  known  as  the  Lnchesinm 
I^i,  The  house  is  streagtliened,  all  preparations  are  made 
for  the  feast  and  a  ^eluphan  is,  erected  in  the  same 
way  as  has  hcea  described  in  dealing  with  the  other 
feasts.  The  young  men  and  girls  go  outside  the  village 
towards  the  south,  which  is  the  lucky  point  of  the  compass 
and  split  wood  and  cut  saplings  and  creepers.  They  fix  up 
a  long  rail  made  of  creepers  and  saplings  along  the  edge  of 
the  village  path  and  against  these  rails  they  lean  the 
split  wood  crosswise.  This  erection  is  known  as  the 
Sathingzar  and  is  usually  about  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  long  and  would  never  be  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
at  least.  This  pile  of  wood  is  left  to  dry  for  three  months 
and  is  used  for  cooking  the^  meat  when  Mithi- 
rawp  Lam  is  performed.  On  this  day  a  he-goat  axid  a 
sow  are  killed.  The  goat  is  known  as  the  Kelkhaicthang, 
its  head  is  hung  on  the  SelipJian,  its  hair  is  divided  up 
among  the  men,  who  wear  a  bit  of  it  round  their  necks  or 
sometimes  use  it  to  cover  net  bags  with.  The  pork  is  given 
to  the  people  who  have  split  the  wood,  together  with  seven 
pots  of  2Su.  The  head  of  the  sow  and  the  Zu  cup  made  of 
bamboo  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  SathingzaVy  o  show 
a  stranger  coming  to  the  village  that  Mitt/iirawfi  Lum  is 
in  progress. 

Tho  first  night,  the  young  men  and  girls  dance* 
Sumdengzu,  is  given  out.  and  every  one  must  keep  awake 
all  night.  Fried  rice,  etc.,  is  distributed  in  the  same  way 
as  at  the  Chaiscng  feast. 

33.  Second  rftvy.— This  is  called  ihe  Zupuini  and  is  spent 
in  drinking  Z«. 
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31.  Third  day. — This  is  called  the  Ruaini  or  feast 
day.  A  feast  is  held  with  the  remains  of  the  sow  and  goat 
killed  on  the  first  day.  The  proceedings  are  the  same  as  on 
the  third  day  of  Qhawng  feast.  The  haunches  of  the  sow 
and  goat  are   not  however  given  away. 

35.  Fourth  day, — This  is  called  the  Chavondoni.  A 
feast  is  again  held  and  Zu  is  contributed  by  the  people 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  TUantawk,  as  in  the 
Chawng  feast.  If  the  drink  holds  out  the  young  men 
and  girls  are  called  in  to  drink  in  the  evening.  This 
night  is  known  as  the  Tiakzan  and  is  the  end  of  the 
feast.  The  head  of  the  goat  has  to  be  hung  on  the 
Seltiphan  for  three  months.  During  this  three  months 
strangers  must  not  enter  the  house  and  it  is  Thianglo 
for  the  sacrificer  to  cross  a  river.  It  is  Thianglo  to 
steal  any  of  the  wood  from  the  Sathingzar.  No  fine 
is  inflicted  however  if  any  is  stolen  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  thief  will  go  deaf. 

36.  MITTEIBAWT    i^i/.-— Within    three    montha 

from  the  end  of  the  Sathingzar  another  70  pots  of  Zu 
have  to  be  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  Zu  is  ready  the  date 
for  Mitthirawp  lam  is  fixed,  Miithirawp  Lam  lasts- 
four  days  and  a  bull  mythun,  a  boar  and  two  piglets 
are  to  be  killed. 

The  first  day. — This  is  again  called  the  Inchesutm' 
Ni  and  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  has  already  been 
described  under  Ohawng,  except  that  the  sdster?  of  the 
sacrificer  fetch  dry  bamboos  to  use  as  lamps  in  the 
evening.    These  bamboos  are  known  as  Farthing, 

Th3  second  day, — This  is  called  the  Zupuini,  In  the 
morning  one  of  the  sacrificer's  sons-in-law  goes  to  the  end 
of  the  Sathingzar  and  fires  off  a  gun.  This  to  proclaim 
that  the  feast  has  started.  As  soon  as  they  bear  the  report 
of  the  gun  all  the  young  men  and  girls  go  off  to  carry  up 
the  wood  from  the  Sathingzar  to  cook  the  meat  with. 
It  is  no  longer  Thianglo  or  unlucky  to  take  wood  from 
the  Sathingzar  and  any  widows  or  people  who  are 
hard  up  for  wood  can  take  some.  The  chief  business  of  the 
day  is  the  preparation  of  the  images  of  the  dead.  Images 
have  to  be  made  of  all  deceased  relations,  men,  women  and 
children.    These  images  are  made  out  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
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tied  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  about  two  feet  high  and 
drapped  to  represent  human  figures.  The  head  is  liiade  out 
of  uncleaned  cotton  tied  in  a  cloth  and  another  cloth  is 
hung  over  the  cross  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  man. 
These  images  are  erected  all  along  the  edge  of  a  platform 
made  of  bamboo  and  wood.  This  platform  has  a  railing 
all  round  to  hold  the  images  up  and  has  four  poles  under- 
neath so  that  it  can  be  lifted  easily.  In  the  middle  of  the 
platform  is  placed  an  image  much  taller  than  the  rest,  to 
represent  the  Thlahpa  or  original  founder  of  the  family. 
Necklaces  of  all  sorts,  earings  and  crowns  made  of  parrots 
feathers,  known  as  Vakina,  are  borrowed  from  the 
villagers  and  the  images  are  decked  with  them.  When 
the  images  have  all  been  finished  and  attached  to  the 
platform,  they  are  placed  inside  the  sacrificer's  house  and 
all  the  villagers  come  to  see  them.  People  who  have 
recently  lost  relations  get  much  affected  at  the  sight  of  these 
images  and  women  oft<in  weep  when  they  go  to  look  at 
them.  The  people  who  have  made  the  images  and  platform, 
which  is  called  a  Kkumghlang,  are  give"  a  sow  and 
twe  lar^e  pots  of  Zu  for  their  trouble.  The  images  should 
be  maae  out  of  wood  of  the  Khawmhrna  or  Fartuah  trees, 
which  belong  to  the  bombax  family. 

The  third  day. — This  is  called  the  Ruami  or  feast 
day.  In  the  morning  a  mythun  ii^  killed  and  also  one 
boar  and  two  piglets  and  the  sacrifices  are  performed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  at  Sedawi  Qhhtm.  A  gourd 
full  of  Zu  is  placed  at  each  spot  where  a  pig  is  killed. 
In  the  evening  the  dance  in  honour  of  the  dead  the 
Miithirawp  Lam  takes  place.  The  dance  is  held  on 
the  ground  below  the  side  verandah  platform  or  Luhka 
of  the  sacrificer's  house.  One  of  the  figures  of  the  dead 
must  have  a  man's  skull  on  it.  If  no  skull  is  available, 
some  one  must  stand  on  the  platform  with  the  images. 
During  the  dance  the  platform  on  which  the  images  are 
standing  is  lifted  up  and  carried  round  the  ring  of  dancers 
three  times.  On  this  day  the  sacrificer's  friend  or  Thian 
kills  a  pig  and  all  the  ceremonies  such  as  the  Thian- 
Thuty  etc.,  which  have  already  been  described  under  the 
Chawng  feast  are  gone  through  again  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Zu  is  going  all  day  and  a  big  feast  is  held. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  head  of  the  goat  is  taken  down 
from  the  Seluphan  and  the  liead  of  the  mythun  is  hung 
up. 
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The  meat  of  the  animals  killed  is  distributed  in  the  same 
way  as  at  Sedawi  0/ihun.  In  the  evening  the  boys  of 
the  Zawlbnk  got  their  iS'abehbuh  and  Smoi  or  sway  the 
sacrificer's  house  as  before.  A  cup  of  Zu  and  slices  of 
the  mythuu's  liver  are  placed  in  front  of  the  images  of 
the  dead  as  an  offering. 

The  fourth  dat/.—This  is  known  as  the  Chawndo  Ai 
and  there  is  asain  a  feast.  The  images  are  taken  down 
from  their  platform  and  Arthlahual  is  performed. 
At  night  the  Zawlbuk  boys  again  get  their  feast  or 
Sabehuli  and  the  yonng  men  and  girls  get  Zu.  This  is 
the  last  night  of  the  feast  and  is  called  the  Tlakzan. 
The  mythun's  head  must  remain  hanging  up  on  the 
Seluphan  for  three  months  and  when  it  is  taken  down  a 
boar  is  killed.  The  Lukhaimig  payable  by  a  man  who 
has  performed  Mitthirawp  Lam  is  Es.  7.  The  Eri  h  is 
the  same  as  at  Sedawi  Chhun.  When  a  man  has  per- 
formed Mitthirawp  Lam,  he  and  his  wife  can  wear  striped 
cloths  and  pugrces,  can  have  windows  in  their  house  and 
also  a  special  back  verandah  known  as  Bahzar.  They  are 
also  known  as  Thangchhi(>ah,  which  is  best  translated  as 
famous. 

37.  EHVANGCHAWL—BQioYQ  anything  else  can  be 
done,  the  sacrificer  must  kill  a  sow  in  the  chief's  house  and 
give  ihe  chief  and  Upas  a  feast  with  pork  and  Zu.  This  sow 
is  called  the  Mtialleina  Sa  or  the  price  of  the  right  to 
perform  Khuangchain^i,  which  bas  to  be  paid  to  the 
chief.  For  Khuangchani,  two  bull  mythun  and  one 
cow  mythun  have  to  be  killed.  The  cow  mythun  is  known 
as  Tlci'igphal  or  open  to  the  public.  The  first  my  than 
that  is  killed  is  used  for  a  feast  for  all  the  people  in  the 
village  who  have  already  performed  Khuangehawi,  and 
the  feast  is  held  in  the  house  of  the  man  who  last  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  sacrificer  can  take  half  the 
stomach  of  the  mythun,  its  head  and  one  foreleg  for  a  feast 
in  his  own  house,  his  wife's  sister's  husband  gets  its  liver 
and  heart  and  the  rest  is  used  for  the  feast  for  the  people 
who  have  already  performed  Khuangchawi  and  is  known 
as  the  Hausa-Sa  or  rich  men's  meat.  The  people  who 
have  already  performed  Kkuangchauci,  must  contribute  one 
large  pot  of  Zu  each  for  this  feast.  For  Khuangchatjci  one 
hundred  pots  of  Zn  are  required  and  the  feast  lasts  five 
days.  It  starts  by  one  of  the  sacrificer's  sons-in-law 
preparing    a    forked    pioc^   of     bamboo,    to    which    white 
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cock's    feathers    and     pieces  of  ginger    are   attached,   he 
fisres   this   piece   of   bamboo  in  his   hair   and   goes   to   tlie 
house  of   the    Nupu,  who    is   the  sacrificer's   wife's   father 
or  brother  and   places  it  in   the  wall  of  the  house   dividing 
the  inner  house  from  the  back  verandah.     This  is  called  the 
Thingihiah.     While  going  from  the  sacrificer's  to  his  father- 
in-law's   house,   silence     must   be   preserved,     to   speak   is 
Thianglo.     As  soon  as  the  forked  bamboo  has  been  fixed,  the 
sacrificer's  father-in-law  kills  a  pig,  this  is  called  Thingtidh 
and    on   account   of  this  pig,  the   sacrificer  has   to   pay  his 
father-in-law    Rs.    10  Thingman.     This    day   is  called  the 
Thingthiah-Ni  and  if  between  the  Thingfhiah-Ni    and   the 
Khuangchawi-N %  any  one  in  the  village  wounds  himself   by 
accident,  he  is  to  be  fined  a  Salaui  Rs,  5,  as   if  a   man   gets 
wounded  it  is  supposed  to  portend  bad  luck  for  the  sacrificer. 

38.  The  first  day^, — This  day  is  again  the  Inchhesiam-Ni 
when  the  house  is  strengthened  and  the  same  proceedings 
as  at  Sedawi  Chhun  are  gone  through  again.  Wood  is 
collected,  a  Seluphan  is  erected,  Sumdengzu  is  distributed 
and  until  the  most  industrious  and  bravest  of  the  young  men 
have  received  their  Zu  no  one  except  the  chief  may  have 
a  drink.  The  people  who  make  the  platform  for  the 
Khuangchawi  are  given  a  sow  and  every  one  must  keep 
awake  all  night. 

39.  The  second  day. — This  is  the  Zupuini  and  Zu  is  drunk 
all  day.  The  Zmclhuk  boys  tie  a  rope  round  the  mythun's 
neck  and  chase  it  about  shouting,  this  is  known  as  Chaih, 
There  is  no  dancing  at  night  on  this  day. 

40.  The  third  dag. — This  is  the  Ruaini  or  feast  day.  Two 
mythuns  are  killed.  The  smaller  is  killed  without  any 
ceremony.  When  the  larger  is  killed,  exactly  the  same 
ceremonies  as  are  performed  when  the  mythun  is  killed  at 
Sedawi  are  gone  through  again.  This  mythun  is  known  as 
JPhuhrin  which  means  the  sacrificial  animal.  After  the 
mythun  has  been  killed,  a  boar  is  killed  and  is  known  as 
Sakung.  Then  two  piglets  are  killed,  one  for  the  Hnuaite 
and  one  for  PatHan.  Bits  of  their  fat  and  Serh  are  disposed 
of  in  the  same  way  as  at  Sedawi  and  the  meat  is  distributed 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  persons. 

Relations  of  the  sacrificer  who  may  have  been  invited 
from  other  villages,  are  all  put  up  in  one  house  and  are 
given  a  haunch  of  mythun  and  half  its  stomach  for  their 
feast,  this  is   called  Khtialdawl.     In  the  afternoon,   to  the 
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noise  of  gongs  and  drums  but  without  any  singing  the 
people  dance  between  the  house  of  the  sacrificer  and  his 
friend  {Thianbul)  and  clowns  also  perform,  this  is  called 
Thing  dim.  The  liualko  and  the  Rualtlan  play  the  same  part 
as  they  took  in  the  Chawng  feast.  In  the  evening  the  sacri- 
ficer and  his  family  and  some  of  the  elders  of  the  village  sit 
on  the  platform,  which  is  made  like  the  platform  for 
MittMrawp  Lam.  This  platform  is  held  up  by  the  people 
who  liave  been  helping  at  the  feast  and  the  sacrificer  throws 
brass  pots,  cloths,  money  and  other  things  for  the  people  to 
scramble  for.  If  it  is  a  chief,  who  is  performing  the  cere- 
mony, a  gun  will  also  be  thrown  for  the  people  to  scramble 
for.  The  dancers  get  a  reward  of  Rs.  20  between  them. 
At  night  the  Zaulbuk  boys  are  given  SabehhuU. 

41.  7he  fourth  day. — This  is  the  Chawndoni.  The  same 
ceremonies  are  performed  as  on  the  Chawndoni  at  Chawng 
but  the  Zawlbuh  boys  arie  again  given  Sabehbuh, 

42.  The  fifth  day. — This  is  the  last  day  of  the  feast  and 
is  called  the  liakni.  If  the  Zu  holds  out  feasting  and 
driogking  goes  on  all  day  and  night.  The  rewards  to  the 
dancers  are  paid  and  the  meat  is  given  out  to  those  entitled 
to  get  it. 

The  Lukhawi  g  of  man  who  has  performed  Khuangchatoi 
is  Rs.  10.  A  man  who  has  performed  Khuangchawl  three 
times  is  said  to  be  Zaodawh. 

43.  RJLVAN. — If  a  man  who  has  performed 
Khuangcha^i,  when  he  is  performing  the  Ai  ceremony  after 
shooting  a  wild  animal  sacrifices  a  mythun  again,  the 
sacrifice  is  called  Rahanphun,  In  such  a  case  the  Seluphan 
is  planted  exactly  the  opposite  way  to  wl}at  it  ordinarily 
is.  Usually  the  lower  point  of  the  fork  of  the  Seluphan 
points  outwards,  in  the  case  of  a  Balvan  it  points  towards 
the  house.  The  ralvan  is  erected  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  the  Seluphan. 

A  Balvan  is  erected  to  show  that  the  person  who  has 
erected  it,  has  performed  all  the  sacrifices  that  there  are  to 
be  performed  and  has  climbed  as  near  to  heaven  as  a  mortal 
can.  "When  a  Ralvan  has  been  erected  the  man  erecting 
it  is  said  to  be  Zawh-Zato-Zo.  Ordinarily  however  a  man 
who  has  performed  all  the  sacrifices  up  to  l^huangchaui,  is 
spoken  of  as  Zawh-Zaw-Zo  e\en  if 'he  has  not  erected  a 
Ralvan, 
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GLOSSARY. 

A 

Armitrawh—  A  sacrifice  performed  by  a  Pii  foi  bis  To. 

Atthlahaad"A  sactidcQio  help  ainyone  in  titoitble. 

Arzangtuak — A  sacrifice  of  a  fowl  at  a  marriage. 

Awm — Rest. 

Arkbswthiangdawb — Sacrifice  of  a  white  cock  after  Sechhao. 

B 
Bahzar — An  enclosed  verandah  at  back  of  boose. 
Ban — Disownment  of  a  relation. 
Banroan — Fine  for  disownment). 
Bawi — A  chiefs  dependent 
Bawiman — A  bawi's  ransom  price. 
Buhbal —Paddy,  kochaaand  earthenware  pots. 
Bahthfti-~The  seyaping  of  paddy  through  the  floor  by  the  feet. 

C 

Chai — A  dance  held  at  Chapcharknt. 

Chapcharkot— The  feast  after  the  cutting  of  ihejkums. 

Charsnt  pbdiwi  man^^The  exirai  price  to   be  paid  if  a  younger  sigter 
marries  before  the  elder. 

Ohawmhlam  rokhawm — Inheritance  by  a  person  who  has  supported 
deceased. 

Chawmman — Board  and  lodging  fee. 
Chawng  — A  feast  and  sacrihoei. 

Chhiarchhaktawm-^The  feast  given  to  the  husband  6f  the  sacri- 
ficer's  wife's  friend  at  Chawng. 

Chhu — The  iralva. 

Chhuping — A  woman  incapable  of  intercourse. 

Chhuat  kilkaiman — A  due  pavable  when  a  man  is  married  from  the 

house  of  a  non-relation. 
Chukpawksa — ^The  meat  eaten  by  the  relations  of  the  saeriSeer  at 

Chaw  ng. 
Chhnngpuifa— A  Intimate  son. 
Chichhiah — The  salt  due. 
Changhribawm— A  basket  in  which  the  Serb  o£  the  ammal  killed 

at  the  Chawcg  sacrifice  is  kept. 
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D 

Dan — A  cugtom. 

Dawi — Magic- 

Dawithiam — Wizard. 

Dawnpuaaphah— The  spreading  of  a  cloth  to  sleep  oo;,^ 

Dawrawn— A  basket* 

E 

Eipuar  Awmni — The  day  after  the  last  day  of  a  feast  literally  the- 
day  of  rest  after  eating  to  the  full. 

F 

Falak — Bastard. 

Fan — Marriage  without  parentis  consent,  the  bridegroom  going  to' 
live  in  the  bride  s  bouse. 

Fanghmanoei — A  tine  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  marriage  price  when 
a  man  calls  back  a  wife  who  has  run  away  because  of 
ill-treatment,  or  any  sum  of  money  or  an  article  paid  that 
ie  not  recoverable. 

Fanodawi — A  sacrifice  to  reduce  the  number  of  mosquitoes, 

Farol  uah — Ado  ption . 

Faiihbawlh-hlawh  man— The  fine  for  deQling  a  man's  unborn  child  ;. 
this  fine  is  inflicted  when  a  pregnant  woman  sleeps  with 
a  man  other  than  the  man  she  is  pregnant  by. 

Fatlura — Youngest  son. 

Pathang— Rice  due  payable  to  chief. 

H 

Hawlhbung— The  attajhment  on    payment   by  a   chief  of   half    * 

man's  rice  when  a.  man  migrates  from  his  village, 
Hlamauih— A  child  that  dies  within  a  year  of  its  birth. 
Hmei — A  concubine. 
Hmeifa — A  son  by  a  concubine. 
Hmeichhe  bungrua— Women's  property, 
Hmingchhia— Defamation. 
Hmui — A  spindle. 
Hnamchawm — The  common  people. 
Hnutedeh — The  touching^of  a  woman's  breast. 
Hnua>te.     A  spirit  who  lives  nnder  the  house. 
Hrilh — A  period  during  which  no  work  must  be  done. 
Hringkir — A  divorced  woman, 
Haalngo — A  Lushai  tribe, 
Huai— Brave, 


Ill 

I 

Inching — To  go  halves. 

lusil — Purification. 

Insual — Assault. 

Intawm — To  share. 

Inthen — Divorce. 

latiam — To  make  an  agreement. 

Intuithlar — Separation  of  relations. 

E 

Kangnaei— Arson  or  accidental  fire. 

Kawngka  sulamak — Divorce  and  simultaneous  marriage  to    another 
woman. 

Kawngpuisiam — A  Bicrjfice  for  good  hunting. 

Kelkhal — Sacrifice  of  a  goat. 

Khalchuang — Sacrifice  of  a  goat. 

Khawchhiar — Village  writer. 

Kbawhringnei — A  person  possessed  of  the  evil  eye. 

Khawper — ^A  hamlet. 

Khelbeng — The  assumption  of  ownership. 

Khuavang — A  spirit  of  the  air. 

Khumpui — The  big  bed. 

Khumai — Ttie  small  bed. 

Khumpui  kaiman, — The  fine  for  trespa'^sing  on  the  big  bed. 

Klfumpui  tihbawlh-hlawh  man— The  fine  inflicteJ    if  a   couple  are 

cau"bt  oleepipg  together  in  another  man's  bed, 
Khualkai — Marriage  between  persons   belonging   to   different   vil- 

lag-es. 
Khuangchawi — A  feast. 
Khuanghlang — A  platform. 
.    Kut!cemhei — A  petty  pilferer, 
Kutzalatla — Unlawful   seizures   of   property   in     satisfaction   o£  a 
debt, 

L 

Lai — Chief. 

Lai  farnu  —A  chief's  sister, 

Larothlangrapthla — A  widow. 

Lashi— The  spirit  who  looks  after  wild  animals, 

Lashi-khal — A  sacrifice  to  the  Lashi. 

Lashi-zawl — A  man  who  is  lucky  at  hunting. 

L&wi— 'The  escorting  of  a  bride  to  her  husband's  house. 

Lawi — Wedding  feast  given  by  recipients  of  Mantang. 
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LAwichal — The  man  who  escorts  a  bride  to  the  brldogfroom's  houad. 
Lawithletn— >Co-babitation  by  perdonatioo  df  hoBband. 
Leiba— Debt. 

Lengleh— A.  divorce  1  woman  who  left  bar  hasbaal  after  onljr   orj« 
night  in  his  house. 

Lukhawng— A  death  due. 

Luhka — Platform  outsile  house. 

Luhkhang — Marriage  by  woman  going  amd  living  in  man's  parent's 

bouse. 
Lnhkhung — House  trespass. 

Lungdawh — A  stone  or  wooden   phtform   put  up  as  a  memorial  to 

the  dead. 
Lusun — A  widow. 

M 

Mak  or  Ma— Divorce  of  wife  by  husband. 
Makpa — A  son-in-law  or  brother-in-law. 
Man— A  priie. 

Manbo — Marriage  without  price. 
Man  kiamna — Reduction  of  marriage  price. 
Manpui — The  main  marriagu  price. 
Mantang  -The  subsidiary  marriage  price. 
Mawngkawluk  -Sodomy. 
Mi<;huaiiiif — A  vagabond. 
Mimkut — A  feast  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Mingaithla  bangchhakabet— Eaves-dropping.  , 

Mitthi  chawpek  — Rit-e  given  to  a  dead  person's  spirit. 
Mitthi  khaa — The  home  of  the  dead. 
Mitthirawplam — The  dance  of  the  dead. 

Mualbuh — The  rice  given  to  boys  at  the  Chawng  feast,  h'terally  the 
rice  eaten  in  the  open  space. 

N 

Naupuanpuiik— The  part  of  the  marriage  price  paid  to  a  bride's 
elder  sister,  literally  for  carrying  the  baby  in  her 
cloth. 

Ni — Paternal  aunt. 

Niar — The  paternal  aunt's  share  of  marriage  price. 
Nula — An  unmarried  girl. 

Numan — The   portion    of    her  daughter's    marriage  price  received 
by  a  mother  who  is  separated  from  her  daughter's  father. 

Nupu — A  wife's  father  or  brother. 
Nupui— A  wife. 
Nuthlawi--A  divorced  woman. 
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Pa— Father. 

Palai — A  witness  or  an  envoy. 

Palal — A  trustee. 

Pami — A  father's  brother. 

Papelhman — Dae  payable  to  a  chief  by  a   man  whom   he   has  placed   in 

charge  of  a  number  of  houses  or  a  hamlet,  when  he    leaves 

him.     Lit.  fine  for  forsaking  father. 

Panohleh — A  ground. 

Pathian — God. 

Pathlawi — A  young  maTied  man. 

Pawlkut — The  feast  after  the  harvest. 

PawQgsual — Rape. 

Peksachang— A  form  of  divorce  in  which  the  wife  keeps  whatever  part  of 
the  price  she  has  received. - 

Pern — A  migrant  or  migration. 
Phil — Theft  and  killing  of  an  animal  to  eat. 
Phuhrin — A  sacrificial  mythun. 
Phurhblan — A  woman's  baskets. 
Pialral= — Paradise. 
Poi— A  Chin. 
'  Pu — Grandfather. 
Pubanman — Fine  for  disowning  Pu. 
Pusurn — The  Pu's  share  of  the  Mantang. 

Pusachawn — A  due  payable  to  a  Nupu  whenever  an  animal    is  killed. 
Puikhat — Two  rupees. 
Pui^awmsial — Twenty  rupees. 
Puan — Cloth. 

Puandam — A  davkbluc-clo'.h  with  coloured  stripes. 
Puanfen— A  skirt.  * 

Puanfenzar — JEsposure  of  woman's  skirt. 
Puanpui — A  l)lankct  of  unspun  colt  )n. 
Puanrin — A  blue  and  white  woman's  cloth. 
Puarak — A  witness  to  fornication,  also  a  pimp. 
PuiLhiarn — A  priost. 
Puitlinglo — Under  age,  below  the  age  of  puberty. 

R 

Ralvsmg— A  pest  erected  by  a  man  who  has  done  Khuangchawi  and  who 

subsequently  gives  the  AT ieast  after  killing  a    wild   an»- 
mftl. 
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Ram — Looting. 
Ramri — A  boundary. 
Bamri  leklia — A  boundary  paper. 
Bamchbuak — Hunting  by  a  party  of  men. 
Raaahual — ^^fhe  people  who  select  the J/iums  for   the  year. 
Eaa — Animals. 
Ranvulh — Domestic  animals. 
Raicheh — Death  at  childbirth. 
Raizep — Concealmeat  of  pregnancy. 
Rim, — Courting. 
Bokhawm — Inhericanre. 
Ruaipuini — The  big  feast  day. 
Rukru— Theft. 

Rualchawphur — The  carrier  of  moat  at  Chawng. 
Kualko — The  man  who  ca,lls  the  sacrificL-r's  friend  at  Chawng'. 
Rualtlan — The  people  sent  from  his  friend's  house  to  call     the    sacri6cer 
at  21  feasto 

S 

Saai — A  ceremony  p.^rformed  to  secure  the  spirit  of  an  an'mal  killed  oat 

hunting  for  om-self  after  death. 
Sabawp — The  hindleg  of  an  animal. 
Sabebuh — Meal  and  rice. 
Sachhiah — A  meat  due  payable  to  chief. 
Sadawt — A  chief's  priest. 

Sakhal — The  spirit  who  helps  the  Lashi  looks  after  wild  animals. 
Sakhua — The  household  spirit. 
Salam — A  fine  payable  to  cliief  nnd  Upas   who  have   tried  a  case.     Lih 

The    meat   fiue-    The    word    Sazawn    is   sometimes   used 
instead  of  Saiam. 
Sapel — Hunting  by  an  individual. 

Sathingzar — A  railing  of  bamboos  and  creepers  to  support  billets  of  firo"" 

wood  put  out  to  dry. 
Sawi — Literally  swaying,  a  form  of  punishment. 
Sawn — An  illegitimate  cbild. 

Sawnbel— A  pot  of  Zu  payable  by  a  Sawn's  father. 
Sawnman — The  fine  payable  by  the  father  to  a  Sawa's  mother. 
Sazumeidawh — A  form  of  manihge  without  price. 
Sebomawh — Insurance. 
Sechhudawm — The  purchase  of   a  mythuri    calf  prior   to  its  birth.    Lif. 

The  touch rng  of  a  mlthun's  private  parta 
Sflchhun — The  sacriGcc  of  a  mythuu. 
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Se<3awichhaii — The  sacrifice  of  a  mythun. 

Seding — A  full  grown  mythun  or  Rs.  40. 

Selraisatohat— The  breaking  ofE  of  a  marriage  engagement. 

Seluphaa— The  pole  on  which  the  my  thun's  head  is  fixed. 

Senufa — A  mythun  and  calf  or  Rs.  60. 

Sepeng— A  ground  used  at  Sechhun. 

Sepui — A  full  grown  mythun  Rs.  40. 

Serh— A  holiday  due  to  a  taboo. 

S(.rh — The  par^s  of  a  sacrificed  animal  set  apart  for  the  spirits. 

Sethlako — The  calling  of  the  mythun's  soul. 

Samhmahraai — A  part  of  the  marriasre  price. 

Sumohhuah— Divorce  of  husband  by  w-'^^e. 

Sumdeogzu — ^The  Zu  given  to  the  boys  an  1  girls  who  husk  th-  |)aldy  for 
a  ieast. 

Sumfang— Part  of  the  marria-?e  price. 

Samlaitan<—A  form  of  divorce  in  which  the  price  is  divided    equally  bet- 
ween the  hutibaud  and  wife. 


T. 

Tai  ma — Industrious. 

Talbpalh — Tbe  killing  of  an  animal  by  accident. 

Tawmkailo — Not  to  be  tr^^ated  as  human. 

Thara — A  bribe. 

Thangawklaru— Theftof  an  animal  or  bird  from  a  trap. 

Thangchhuah — Famous,  applied  to  peop'e  who  hive  done    Khuangchawi 

and  kilied  certain  animals. 
Thatman — A  due  payable  to  any  person  by  whom  a  man  has  been    helped 

in  the  past. 

Thembu — A  weaving  machine. 

Thian — A  friend. 

Thian-inban— Breach  o!  friendship. 

Thianbul — The  chief  friend  who  helps  at  a  sacrifice. 

Tbianler — Tbe  second  friend  who  assists  at  a  sacrifice. 

Thianman — The  portion  of  a  marriage  price  payable  to  a  bride's  girl 
friend. 

Tbiansfi— >The  share  of  a  wild  animal  shot  due  to  tbe  Tbianler. 

Thiantawk — A  feast  held  during  the  Chawng  ceremony. 

Tbianglo — Unl  ucky. 

Thinghawn^thlun — Bead  necklaces. 

Thingfawmholii — A  Zawlbuk  monitor. 

Thicgfawm  naupang — The  boys  who  collect  firewood  for  the  Zawlbuk, 


lie. 

Thingman— A  due  payable  to  a  man's  father^ia-law  or  brother-in-law 
when   the  Khuangchawi  ceremony  is  performed. 

Thirdeng — Blacksmith. 

Thirdengsa — The  blacksmith's  share  of  a  wild  animal  shot  by  a  villager. 

Thisenpal — A  womaa  who  has  had  children  by  her  husband. 

Thisenpallo— A  woman  who  has  had  no  children  by  her  husband. 

Thifen — A  kind  of  bead. 

Thival — A  round  bead  (Cornelian), 

Thlahual — \  sacrifice  performed  to  help  any  one  who  is  in  trouble. 

Thlaichhiah — The  sacrifice  of  an  animal  when  a  person  dies  to  accompany 
the  spirit  to  the  next  world. 

Thlengpui — A  wooden  plate. 

Tlahpawi — An  assistant  priest. 

Thlim— Rape  on  a  sleeping  woman, 

Thuam — Dowry. 

Thul— Basket. 

Thatphah — The  last  Rs.  20  of  a  marriage  price. 

Tingdiiang— Blue  thread. 

Tingthul — Blue  thread  and  basket  belonging  to  a  woman. 

Tlai-Rs.  20. 

Tlandun— Elopement. 

Tiangau — Village  crier. 

Tlangchil — An  affray. 

Tlangval — A  young  bachelor. 

Tlawmogaihna— The  Lusbai  code  of  morals  and  good  form. 

Ta— iV  grand-son  or  grand-daughter. 

Taha:»am — A   term  applied  to  boys   when   they   reach  the  age  of  being 

able  to  work  in  the  field. 
Tupa— A  granrlson. 
Tunu— A  grand-dauarhter. 


U 

1/ ire— Adultery. 

Upa — An  elder  or  chief's  counse'lor, 

V 

Vakiria— A  headdress  made  of  parrot's  feathers  and  beetle  wings. 

Vullihlawh — A  method  of  acquiring  livestock  by  keeping  a  female 
animal  belontring  to  another  man  aii.l  di\i  ling  the  offs- 
pring' with  the  owner. 
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Z 

Zalen — A  man  who  pays  no  fathan^   and  has   to   help  the   chief 
instead. 

Zangzaw — ImpoteDce. 

Zawlbuk — Bachelors'  house. 
•Zawlpuan— A  dark  blue  cIot;h  used  for  buryin:;  people  in, 

Zawn— Rape  by  a  number  oi  persons- 
•Zawncbawp — An  adoptel  relation. 

Zen — An  attempt  to  sleep  with  a  girl, 

Zuuo— A  cup  oi  Zu, 
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INDEX. 

The  references  in  this  index  are  to  chapters  and  paragraphs. 

A 

Abandonmeut  of  wife — Chapter  III-12, 

Abortion — Chanter  IV- 1. 

Adoption — Chapter  A^II-1. 

Adopted  brother— Chapter  V-20. 

Adopted  relations -Chapter  V-20. 

Adultery— Chapter  III-16. 

Adultery  in  husband's  life— Chapter  111-16. 

Adultery  after  husband's  death — Chapter  111-16(1)  to  (6). 

Adultery  husband  must  take  back   wife   acquitted  of  adultery   at 

once — Chapter  III-18. 
Adultery  while   with    ciiild  by  her  husband — Chapter  IV-7. 
Agreement  for  fornication — Chapter  IV-IO. 
Animal,  damage  by — Chapter  V-24-. 
Animals,  domestic  caught  in  trap — Clhapter  V-32. 
Animals,  fight  between — Chapter  V-11. 
Animals,  hurt  caused  to  human  being  by — V-25, 
Animal,  domestic  killed  by  mistake — Chapter  V-10. 
Animals,  maiming  of — Chapter  V-32. 
Animals,  sa  e  and  exchange — Chapter  V-28,  29,  30. 
Animals,  unclaimed — Chapter  V-34. 
Appeals — Chapter  I  6. 

Armit  rawh— Chapter  VIII-IS  and  Chapter  V-21-(6)  and  21-(rf) 
Arson — Chapter  V-31. 

Arthlahual— Chapter  V-21-(6)   and   Chapter  VI(3). 
Arzangtuak — Chapter  11-11. 
Assault— Chapter  V-1. 

Assaults  between  and  on  children — Chapter  V-3. 
Assault  on  wife — Chapter  V-2. 
Awm- Chapter  V 1X1-3. 

B 

Ban— Chapter  V-1 9. 

Banraan-^Chapter  V-19. 

Bastards— Chapter  IV(1),  Chapter  1-13  and  14. 

Bastard,  marriage  price  of— Chapter  11-3. 

Bawi— Chapter  V.35. 
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Bawiman— Chapter  V-35. 

Beads — Chapter  II-7. 

Bed,  fine  for  trespassing  on  bi;?  bed — Chapter  lV-5. 

Bed,  fiae  forcopu.ating  on  another  maa^s  bed — Chapter  lV-6. 

Betrothal — Chapter  11-2. 

Brea^ts,  touching  of  woman's — Cii  pter  IV-12  and  13. 

Bril.ery— Chapter  V-23. 

Buhthai— Chapter  VlII-17. 


Cases  between  people  in  different  villages — Chapter  1-8. 

Cases  trial  by  chief — Chapter  1-2. 

Cattle  trespass — Chapter  ¥-'24. 

Chai— Chapter  VlII-4,  Chapter  V1I[-41. 

Chapcharkut— Chapter  VlII-3  and  4. 

Charsutphawl  man — Chapter  11-21, 

Chawmhlum  Rokhawm — Chapter  VII-9, 

Ohawmman— Chapter  V-12. 

Chawmmanfor  whole  family — Chapter  Y-\2-{b), 

Chawmman   from  person    who   has    been   on  expedition — Cha^^ier 
Y-n-(c). 

Chawmman  from  relations— Chapter  V-12  (a). 

Chawmman  from  whom  not  claimable — Chapter  V-12  (a), 

Chawng— Chapter  VIlI-16. 

Chawng,  inchhesiarnni — Chapter  VIII-16. 

Chawnqf,  distribution  of   meat— Chapter  VIII-17. 

Chawng,  chawndoni —Chapter    Vlli-19. 

C'awng,  zupuini — Chapter  VIII-17. 

Chawng,  the  Ralte  Chukkawm— Chapter  VlII-11, 

Chhiarchhaktawm — Chapter  VIlI-18. 

Chhuping— Chapter  111-15. 

Chhuatkilkai  man — Chapter  11-16. 

ChuDgpui-fa — Chapter  1-13. 

Chichhiah— Chapter  1-19. 

Chief— Chapter  I- 1  and  2. 

Chief's  children— Chapter  1-13. 

Chief's  Council — Chapter  1-2. 

Chief's  house — Chapter  1-19. 

Chief's  lands — Chapter  1-9. 

Chief,  power  to  turn  person  out  of  village— Chapter  I- 6. 

Chief's  sister— Chapter  V-16. 
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Cbief,  succession  to  lands  of — Chapters  I- 10,  12,  14. 

Chief's  wives— Chapter  1-13. 

Child,  illegitimate — Chapter  lV-1. 

Cloths— Chapter  II-9. 

Cloth,  exposure  of  woman's — Chapiter  IV-14. 

Club— Chapter  1-23. 

ConcubiDes — Chapter  1-13  and  Chapter  11-27. 

Co-i-espoadent— Chapter  III-17, 

Courtin  g — C  hapter  II- ) . 

Crabs,  cooking  in  jhum  house — Chapter  V-35. 

D. 

_  -lice — Chapter  VIII-4. 

Dawi — Chapter  1-37. 

Dawn  puan  pbah — Chapter  11-17. 

Dead,  di-^posal  of — Chapter  VI- 6. 

Death    ot'  stranger  ia  house — Chapter  VI- 5. 

Debt- Chapter  V-22. 

Defamation — Chapter  V-9, 

Disownment — Chaf>lers  V-IS  &  19. 

Disownmeot  of  Pa— Chapter   V-2L 

Divorce — Chapter  III. 

Divorce  by  husband^s  relative  — Chapters  111-11. 

Divorce  for  impotei'ce— Chapter  Ill-l-i. 

Divorce  for  insunitv  ■"  Chai  ter  111-10.  ;, 

Divorce,  Mak-— ('hapter  I1I-2. 

Divorce  owin^  to  absence   of  husband.     Cbaplcr  III  9. 

Div<rc(»,  peksachang — Chapter  1II-8. 

Divorce  and  simultaneous   remarriage— Chapter  111' 18, 

Divorce,  sumchhuah — Chapter  111-5. 

Divorce,  sumlaitan — Chapter  III-7. 

Divorce  wife's  property — Chapter  1II-3  &  6, 

DojT,   killing  of  dog  in  a  jhum  house  — Chapter   V-35. 

Do.^P— Chapter  V-i6  &  2y. 

Dop:s,  hunting' — Chapter  V-27. 

Dowry— Chapter  11-7  &  8. 

Dowry,  pi  vision  of — Chapter  II-8   (6). 

Dowry,"  its  effect  on  mar:ia;:^e  yrice — Chapter  IT'S  (/>!•, 

Dowry,  return  of  ou  woman's  death — Chapter  I [-8  (a). 

Dowry,  sale  of  Chapter  11-8. 

Dues  -  Chapter  M'J. 
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E 

Eavesdropping — Chapter  V-5. 
Eipuar  awmni — Chapter  VlII-3. 
Elopement — Chapter  11-20, 
Evil  eye— Chapter  1-33. 
Expulsion  from  village— Chapter  1-5. 

F 

Falak— Chapter  II-3.^qbapter  IV-1  &  2. 

Fan— Chapter  11-18. 

Fanai— Chapter  I-l. 

Fanghmanoei— Chapter  II-5  &  Chapter  111-4. 

Fanodawi— Chapter  VIII-6. 

Farokhawm— Chapter  VlII-13. 

Faroluah— Chapter  VII-l.    • 

Fatibbawlhhlawh  man— Chapter  IV-7. 

Fathang— Chapter  1-19  &  20. 

Fatlum— Chapter  YIl-5. 

Fines— Chapter  1-3. 

Fines,  realisation  by  chief— Chapter  1-4. 

Fine,  to  whom  payable— Chapter  1-4. 

Fire  -  Chapter  V-31. 

Fire  in  jungle— Chapter  V-31. 

Fornication,  after  divorce  v/biJo   with  child   by   husband— Chapter 
IV-7. 

Freedom,  of  sexual  intercourse— Chapter  II-l. 

Friend— Chapter  V-1 7. 

Friendship,  breach  of— Chapter  V-1 7. 

Funeral  ceremonies — Chapter  VI. 

G 

Gardens— Chapter  1-55. 

Genua— Chapter  VIII-(l). 

Girl,  under  age  connection  with— Chapter  IV-19. 

God— Chapter  VIlI-22. 

Guns — Chapter  1-24. 

IT. 
Hamlets— Chapter  I-2:Z  &  15 
Ilawlhbun — Chapter  1-35. 
Heirs— Chapter  VII. 
Hlamzuih— Chapter  VI-1. 
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Hmei— Chapter  1-13  &  Chapter  11-27. 

Hmeif a— Chapter  1-13  &  14. 

Hmeichhe  bungrua — Chapter  II-7. 

Hmingchhiat  raan — Chapter  V-9. 

Hmui — Chapter  II-7. 

Hnamchawm— Chapter  I-l. 

Hnutedeh— Chapter  IV-12  &  13. 

Hnuaite— Chapter  VIII-22. 

House  trespass — Chapter  V-4. 

Hrilh— Chapter  VIIM,  2  &  3. 

Hrilh,  breach  of— Chapter  VIII-12-.ChaptGr  VIII-30. 

Hringkir— Chapter  11-32. 

Hualngo — Chapter  I-l. 

Hunting— Chapter  1-30. 

Hurt,  caused  by  animals  to  human  beings— Chapter  V-26. 

I. 
Impotence-— Chapter  III-14. 
In  kai  chhuak — Chapter  11-36. 
Incest— Chapter  IV-21. 
Inheritance — Chapter  VII-2,  etc. 

„  by  distant  relations — Chapter  VII-8. 

„  by  person  who  has  supported  deceased— Chapter  Vir- 

„  by  widow  on  behalf  of  minor  sons— Chapter  VII-7. 

„  by  will— Chapter  V 11-10. 

„  by  woman— Chapter  VII-3^  7,  16. 

„  from  aunt — Chapter  VII-12. 

;y  from  brother— Chapter  VII.7. 

„  from  father— Chapter  VII-5. 

„  from  grandfather — Chapter  VII-11. 

„  from  bon— Chapter  VII-13. 

„  from  person  living  in  distant  place— Chapter  VII- 14. 

„  from  uncle— Chapter  VII-6, 

„  from  vagabond— Chapter  VII-15. 

,,  obligations  contingent  on— Chapter  VII-^, 

Inkbing— Chapter  V-30  &  28. 
Insil— Chapter  VI-5. 
In tawm— Chapter  V-33. 
Interest— Chapter  Vl-22. 
I nthen— Chapter  III-l. 
Intiam— Chapter  lV-10. 
Intuithlar— Chapter  \-\S. 
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J 

Jhums^  division  of— Chapter  1-25. 
Jhumsi  sharing  of— Chapter  V-33. 

K 

Kangmei — Chapter  V-31. 

Kawldangi— Chapter  VIII-17. 

Kawngkasulamak—  Chapter  IH-13. 

Kawngpuisiam— Chapter  VIlI-6. 

Kelkhal— Chapter  VIII-9. 

Khalchuang-— Chapter  VIII-9. 

Khawchhiar — Chapter  1-24, 

Khawhring — Chapter  1-38. 

Khawper— Chapter  1-15. 

Khelbeng— Chapter  V-28. 

Ehualkai — Chapter  11-15. 

Khuangchawi — Chapter  VIII-14  &  43. 

Khuavang — Chapter  11-11. 

Khumai— Chapter  III-13. 

Khumpui— Chapter  IV-5. 

Khumpuikaiman— Chapter  IV-5— Chapter  II-l. 

Khumpuikaiman,  if  man  caaght  wants  to  marry  tho  girl— Chapter 
IV-5. 

Khumpui  tihbawlhhlawhman— Chapter  IV-6. 

Kutkem  nei — Chapter  V-6. 

Kutzalatla— Chapter  11-34. 

L 

Lai  farnu— Chapter  V-16. 

Lamthlang  rapthla— Chapter  11-32. 

Lands  held  by  chiefs — Chapter  1-9. 

Lands,  succession  to — Chapters  I-IO,  12  &  14. 

Lands,  subdivision  of— Chapter  I-ll. 

Lashi — Chapter  1-34. 

Lashikhal— Chapter  1-34, 

Lashizawl— Chapter  1-3  i. 

Lawi — Chapter  11-11. 

Lawi — Chapter  II-IS. 

Lawichal — Chapter  11-4. 

Lawithlem— Chapter   lV-8. 

Leiba— Chaptw  V-22. 
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lengleh— Chapter  11-32. 

Lukhawng— Chapter  V-21  (a)— -Chapter  VI-l,  Chapter— VIII-43. 

Luhkhung — Chapter  11-19— Chapter  V-4. 

Lusun — Chapter  11-32. 

M. 

Magic— Chapter  1-37. 

Makpa  hnamhrual  chat— Chapter  11-23. 

Man  aia  inchawm— Chapter  11-30. 

Manbo— Chapter  11-24. 

Mankiamna — Chapter  11-32. 

Manpui — Chapter  II-3-(a). 

Mantang — Chapter  1 1- 3 (a)  &  4. 

Marriagvi  customs — Chapter  II, 

Marriage — Chapter  II-2. 

Marriage  from  stranger's  house— Chapter  11-16. 

Marriage  into  another  village — Chapter  11-15. 

Marriage  of  younger  before  elder  daughter— Chapter  11-21. 

Marriage  price  of  Falak — Chapter  II'3. 

Marriage  of  widows — Chapter  11-83. 

Marriage  price — Chapter  II-2(^),  3. 

Marriage,  preparations  for — Chapter  ll-Zia). 

Marriage  price,  Manpui— Chapter  II-2(a). 

Marriage  price,  paid  by  supporting  wife's  relative— Chapter  11-30. 

Marriage  price,  reduction  of — -Chapter  11-32. 

Marriage  price,  return  on  divorce — Chapter  III-5. 

Marriage  price,  to  whom  payable — Chapter  11-3. 

Marriage  price,  total  — Chapter  II-5. 

Marriage  proposal  — Chapter  11,-2. 

Marriage,  usual  prici — Chai)ter  II-3(ai). 

Marriage  usual  price,  payment  in  excess  of — Chapter  JI-5. 

Marriage  to  second  wife — Chapter  11-23. 

Marriage  without  price— Chapter  11-24  aad  25. 

Marriage  witnesses  — Chapter  ll-Z{a). 

Married  women,  o^enccs  committed  by— Chapter  11-29, 

Mawngkawluk — Chapter  lV-18. 

Migratit>n — Chapter  1-35. 

Mimkut— Chapter  VllI-7. 

Mi  ngaithla  bangchhaka  hot — Chapter  V-5. 

Mi  nu  thlem -Chapter  iy-20. 
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Mitthi  chawpek— Chapter  III-IG. 

Mitthi  khua— Chapter  VI-1. 
Mitthirawp  lam— Chapter  VIII-31-37. 
Monitors —Chapter  I-2S(tf). 
Mualbuli— Chapter  VIIM7. 

N 

Naupuakpuan — Chapter  II-4-. 
Ni-ar— Chapter  II-4. 
Ni  rokhawm— Chapter  VII- 12. 
Nula  rim— Chapter  II-l. 
Naraan  — Chapter  11-13, 
Nupui  — Chapter  5-21((7). 
Nupuineihkhalh — Chapter  11-22. 
Nupui  pawikhawih — Chapter  11-29. 
Nupiii  tlansan — Chapter  III- 12. 
Nupui  tlan  koh  na — Chapter  11-31. 
Nuta  banmau — Chapter  A^-19, 
Nuthlawi—Chapter  11—32. 

P 

Pa  rokhawm — Chapter  VII-5. 

Palai— Chapter  II-2  &  Chapter— 1II-4. 

Palal— Chapter  II-4. 

Pami  rokhawm — Chapter  VII-6. 

Papelh  man — Chapter  V-15. 

Panghleh— Chapter  VIII-21. 

Pathian— Chapter  "^'111-22. 

Pathlawi— Chapter  Il-l(i)  Chapter  lV-10. 

Pawlkut -Chapter  VIII-8. 

Pawngsual — Chapter^!  V-1 7. 

Pem — Chapter  1-35. 

Pern,  chief  mduein<j  person/to  migrate  to  his   villag-e-^Chapter  I- 

35(o')»  • 

Pern's  crop— -Chapter  l-35(^). 

Pern's  gun  — Chapter  l-oh{a). 

Pern's  house — Chapter  1-35. 

Pern's  livestock— Chapter  l-35(a).  * 

Pem,  procedure  on  arriviug  at  now  village— Chapter  l-Zoil) 

Phil— Chapier  V-7.  '  '  '  , 

X'hurhhlau— Chapter  11-7. 
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Pikawli— Chapter  ¥111-17. 

Pref^nancy,  concealment  of— Chapter  IV-15. 

Poi— Chapter  I-l* 

Pu— Chapter  V-21. 

Pu,  duties  of— Chapter  V-21(a). 

Pu,  rights  of— Chapter  5-21(a). 

Pu  banman — Chapter  V-21  (a). 

Pu  rokhawcEi — Chapter  VlI-11. 

Pu,  failing  to  perform  his  duties  to  his  Ta — Chapter  V-21(^). 

Pusum— Chapter  II-4  &  Chapter  V-2  !-(«)• 

Pu  taktak— Chapter  V-21  (a). 

Pu  Zawnchawp — Chapter  Y-2l{d), 

Pu,  by  blood— Chapter  Y-Zl{a). 

Po,  by  adoption— Chapter  Y'21{d). 

Pu,  different  kinds  of— Chapter  V-2i. 

Pu,  not  obliged  to  contribute  towards  his  Tupa's  wife's  price- 

Cbapter  V-21  (a). 

Pusachawn— Chapter  V-2 1(c). 

Paan— Chapter  II-7, 

Paa,ndum— Chapter  H-9,  10. 

Puanfen— Chapter  II-7. 

Puanfenzar — Chapter  IV- 14. 

Puanpui— Chapter  II-6. 

Puanpui,  return  of  on  death  of  wife— Chapter  II-C, 

Puanrin— Chapter  II-7. 

Puarak — Chapter  ll-l(fl). 

Puikhat— Chapter  11-5. 

Puisawmsial — Chapter  II-5, 

Puithiam— Chapter  1-23. 

Puitlinglo  mutpui — Chapter  IV-19. 

E 

Ralvang— Chapter  VIII-11. 

Ralvaog  phun — Chapter  V 111-44.  ^ 

Ram  (land)— Chapter  1-9. 

Ram — Chapter  1-5. 

Ramri  lekha — Chapter  1-9, 

Ramchhuak — Chapter  1-30. 

Ramhaal — Chapter  1-25. 

Kan  chuang — Chapter  ¥-34. 

Ran  insual — Chapter  V-11. 
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Ran  vulh-hlawE— Chapter  V-29. 
Ranvulh  inkhiag— Chapter  V-30. 
Ranvulh  pawikhawih — Chapter  V-2'1'. 
Rape— Chapter  lV-17. 
Rape  of  minor — Chapter  IV-19. 
Raicheh— Chapter  VIII-2. 
Raizep— Chapter  jV-15. 
Rem-ar  talh — Chapter  11-25. 
Rokhawm— Chapter  YII-2. 
Rokbawm,  unau — Chapter  VII-7. 
Rokhawm,  ramhrangarai — Chapter  Vll-ld. 
Rokhawm,  michuang — Chapter  VIl-15. 
Rokhawm,  Pu — Chapter  V  11.11. 
Ruaipuiiii — Chapter  VIII-18. 
Rukru— Chapter  V.6. 
Rualchawphur — Chapter  VIII-18. 
Rualko— Chapter  VIII-18. 
Rualtlan— Chapter  VIII-18. 

S 

Sa  ai—Chapter  V-17. 

Sabawp — Chapter  1-82. 

Sabehhuh— Chapter  VIII-18. 

Sachhiah—Chapter  1-31  &  Chapter  1-19. 

Sachhiah,  taken  by  chief  to  whom  not  due— Chapter  1-31, 
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